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A LETTER, written by 
the Right Rev. Dr. Francis 
Atterbury, late Lord 
Biihopof Rochefter, to Mr. 
Ro L L I N in reGommendati- 
on of this Work. 



Re^erende at que ErudittJJtme Vir^ 

CUM, monentc amico quodaro, qui jux- 
ta ^des tuas habitat, fcirem te Parifios 
revertiflcj flatui iklutatum te ire, utpri- 
mum per valetudinem liceret. Id officii, ex 
pedum infirmitate aliquandiu dilatum, cum 
tandem me impleturum fperarem, fruftra fui, 
domi non eras. Reftat, ut quod coram exe- 
qui non potui, fcriptis faltem Uteris pneftem ; 
tibiquc ob ea omnia, quibus a te audlus fum, 
beneficia, grates agam, quas habeo certe, et 
Temper habiturus fum, maximas. 

Revera munera ilia libror um nuperis a te an- * 
nU edisorum egcegia ac perhonorifica mihi vi- 
fa fuat. Multi eniro facio, et te, vir pra^an- 
tiffime, et tua omnia quaecunque in ifto litera- 
rum genere perpolita funt ; in quo quidcm 

A3 Tc 



( vi 3 

Tc caeteris omnibus ejufmodi fcriptoribus faci- 
le anteccllere, atque efle eundem ct dicendi et 
fentiendi magiftrum optimum prorsusexiftimo:. 
cumque in excolendis his iludiis aliquantulum, 
ipfe et operas et temporis pofuerim, liberc ta- 
men profiteor me, tua cum legam ac relegam, 
ea edodtum efTe a te, non folum quas nefciebam 
prorsus, fed ctiam quae antea didiciffe mihi vi- 
fus fum. Modefte itaquc nimium de opere tuo 
fcntis, cum juventuti tantum inftitucndae ela- 
boratum id efle contendis* Ea certe fcribis, 
quae a viris iftiufmodi rerum baud imperitis, 
Gum voluptate ct fruftu legi poffunt. Vetera 
qu/dem et fatis cogjaita revocas in memoriam : 
fed ita revocas, ut illuftres, ut ornes ; utaliquid 
vetuftis adjicias quod novum fit, alienis, quod 
omnino tuum : bonafque piduras bona in luce 
coUocando efficis, ut etiam iis, a quibus faepif- 
fime confpedlae funt, elegantiores tamen folito 
appareant, et placeant magis. 

Certe, dum Xenophontem fepius verfas, ab 
illo et ea quae a te plurimis in locis narrantur, 
et ipium ubique narrandi modum videris trax- 
iffe, ftylique Xenophontei nitorem ac venuftam 
fimplicitatem non imitari tantum, fed pUn^ 
aflcqui : ita ut fi Gallice fciflet Xenophon, hoa 
aliis ilium, in eo argumento quod tradlas, ver- 
bis ufurum, non alio prorsus more fcripturum 
judicem. 

Hasc 



(vii) 

Hxc ego, baud aflentandi caus^ (quod vlci- 
um procul a rac abcft) fed vcre ex animi jfen- 
tentia dico. Cum enim pulchris a te donis di- 
tatus fim, quibus, in eodem,' aut in alio quopi- 
am dodtrinae genere referendis imparem me fen* 
tio, volui tamcn propcnjfi erga te animi gratique 
tcftimonium profcrre, et |e aiiquo falwm mu- 
nufculo, etfi perquam diflimili, remunerari, 

Perge, vir dofte admodum et vcnerande, dc 
bonis literis, quae nunc ncgledae paffim et 
fpretae jacent, ben^ mercri : perge juventutem 
Gallicam (quando illi folummodo te utilem 
cfle vis) optimis et praeceptis et excmplis ip- 
formare* 

Quod ut facias, annis aetatietua^ elapfis mul- 
tos adjiciat Deus I iifque decurrentibus fanum 
te praeftet atque incolumen. Hoc ex animo 
optat ac vovet 

Tui obfervantiflimus 

Franciscus Roffbnsis. 

Pranfurum te mecum poft Fefta dixit mihi 
amicus ille nofter qui tibi vicinus eft. Cum 
ftatucris tecum quo die adfuturus es, id iUi fig- 
niiicabis. Me certe annis malifque debilitatum^ 
quandocunque veneris, domi invenies. 

6^ KaL Jan. 173 1. 
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A LETTER, written hy 
the Right Rev. Dr. Francis 
Atterbury, late Lord 
Biihop of Rochefter to Mr. 
Roll IN, in recommenda- 
tion of this Work. 



Reverend and mojl Learned Sir^ 

WHEN I was informed by a friend 
who lives near you, that you • were 
returned to Paris, I refolved to wait 
on you, as foon as my health would ad- 
mit. After having been prevented by the gout ^ 
for fome time, I was in hopes at length of 
paying my refpedls to you at your houfe, and 
went thither, but found you not at home. It 
is incumbent on me therefore to do that in 
writing, which I could not in perfon, and to 
return you my acknowledgments for all the 
favours, your have been pleafed to confer upon 
me, of which, I beg you will be affured, that 
I fliall always retain the moft grateful fenfe. 

And 



(ix) 

And indeed I efteem the books you have late- 
ly publifhed, as prcfents of exceeding value, 
and fuch asr do me very great hoDour. For I 
have the highefl regard, mod. excellent Sir, 
both for you, and for every things chat comes. 
from fo mailerly a hand as yours, in the kind. 
of leamkg youi treax ; in whicL way, L mud 
believe that yoR not only excel all other vwi- 
ters, but are at the fame time the beft mafter 
of fpeaking and thinking well; and I 
freely confefs thau tho' I had applied fome 
fmall time and pains in cultivating tliefe ftu- 
dies, when I read your volumes over and over 
again, I was inftrufted in thofe things by you, 
of which I was not only entirely ignorant, 
but feemed to myfelf to have learnt before. 
You have therefore too modeft an opinion of 
your work, when you declare it compofed folc- 
ly for the inftruiftion of youth. What you 
write may undoubtedly be read with pleafure, 
and improvement by perfons not unaqquairted in 
learning of the fame kind. For whilft you call 
to mind antient fadls and things fufficiently 
known, you do itinfuchamanner, that you illuf- 
trate, you embellifli, them ; ftill adding fomething 
new to the old, fomething entirely your own to 
the labours of others : by placing good pidures 
in a good light, you make them appear with 
unufual elegance and more exalted beauties, even 
to thofe who have feen and ftudied them moft. 

Certainly 



Certainly in your frequent corrcfpondence 
with Xenophon, you have extrafted from him, 
both what you relate in many places, and every 
where his very Manner of relating ; you feem 
not only to have imitated, but attained, the 
fhining elegance and beautiful fimplicity of 
that author's ftile : fo that had Xenophon ex- 
celled in the French language, in my judgment, 
he would have ufcd no other words, nor wrote 
in any other method, upon the fubjed you 
treat, than you have done. 

I do not fay this out of flattery, (which is far 
from being my vice) but from my real fenfe 
and opinion. As you have enriched me with 
your fine prefents, which I know how inca- 
pable I am of repaying either in the fame or 
in any other kind of learning, I was willing 
to tcftify my gratitude and affeftion for you, 
and at leaft to make you fome fmall, tho* ex- 
ceedingly unequal, return. 

Go on, moft learned and venerable fir, to de- 
ferve well of found literature, which now lies 
univerfally negledled and defpifed. Go on, 
in forming the youth of France (fince you will 
have their utility to be your fole view) upon 
the beft precepts and examples. 

Whjch 



( a ) 

Which that you may cfFcdl, may it pleafe 
God to add many years to your life, and dur- 
ing the courfe of them to prefcrve you in 
health and fafety. This is the carneft wifli and 
prayer of 

Your moft obedient 
Francis Roffen, 



P. S. Our friend, your neighbour, tells mc 
you intend to dine with me after the holidays. 
When you have fixed upon the day, be pleafed 
to let him know it. Whenever you come, 
you will certainly find one at home, fo weak 
with age and ills as I am. 

Dee. a6. 1731. 
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PLAN and DIVISION of the 

Fourth Volume* . 

THIS fourth volume includes tfie hiftory of 
twenty eight years from the defeat of Ni- 
cias in Sicily, which happened in the 
nineteenth year of the Peloponnefian wafy and the 
eleventh of Darius Nothus, to the nineteenth year 
of the reign of Artaxenres Mnemon, two yearsr 
after the treaty of Antalcidias, that is to fay j from 
jin. Mun. 3591 to 3619. 

This volume may be divided into five fxctu 
The firfty which contains an account of what 
paft during* devfen yea^, arid begifts immediate- 
ly after the defeat of the . Athenians in Sicily^ 
includes the glorious return of Alcibiades to Athens f 
the exploits of Lyfander and Callicratidas, the La- 
cedaemonians ; the taking of Athens, which puts an 
Vol. IV. B end 



The HISTORY of fitE 

ciid to the Pdoponncfian war ; die death of Darius 
Nothus ; the domeftick troubles of the Perfian court 
in the beginning of the reign of Artaxcrxes Mne* 
mon \ the death of Alcibiades j the re-eftablifhmtot 
of the liberty of Athensi and the firft years of Age* 
filaus king of Sparta. 

The iecond^ relates the cntcrprize of young Cyrus 
againft his brother ArtaxerxeSy and the famous re- 
treat of the ten thou£uid ; which does not much ex*^ 
ceed the Ipace of one year* 

The durd, contains what pafled during about fix* 
teen years, from# the return of the Greeks to the 
peace of Antalcidas, in which time appeared parti* 
cularly Agefilaus king, of Sparta, and Conon the 
Athenian general* 

The fourth, is an abridgment of the life of Socra* 
tes, his condemnation and deaths 
. The fifth, expl;iins the manners and cuftoms of the 
Grecian people, efpecially the Lacedaemonians and 
Athenians, their political and military government, 
their religion, feafts, games and combats, fb much 
celebrated in Greece. 

During the interval of about thirty years con^ 
tained in this volume, the holy Scripture is entirely 
filent upon the hiftory of the Jews, which continues 
till the time of the Maccabees* 

The moft confiderable events amongft the Rod- 
mans, ^rc the fiege of Veii, the taking of Rome by 
the Gauls, the viftories of M. Furius Camillus, 
which pafled between the years 350 and 380, from 
the building of Rome. 
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\^Tr^HIS chapter is the fequel of the preceding 
JL book, and contains the eight laft years of the 
Peldponnefian war, during as many years of the 
reign of Darius Nothus. 

SEC T. 



PERSIANS AUD GRECIANS. ^ 

S E C T. L 

Confequences of the defeat of the Jtbemans in Sicily. 
Revolt of the allies, jllcibiades ^rows into great 
power ^Jintb Ttffapherw^ 

THE defeat of the Athenians before SyracufcA. M. 
gave occafibn for great movements throughout 359»- 
all Greece. The people who had not yet joined ei- °'' ^' 
ther fide, and waited to be determined by the event, Thiicyd. 
refolved to declare aganft them. The allies of the La- J-8- p-55i- 
ccdaemonians believed, that the time was come to deli- 
ver them for ever from the expences of a war^ which 
lay very heavy upon them, by the Ipeedy and final ru- 
in of Athens. Thofe df Athens, who/bllowed them 
only out of cdnftraint, feeing no appearance of any 
future relburce for that republicK, after the dreadful 
blow it had received, thought it beft to take the ad-^ 
vantage of fo favourable a conjunfture, to throw 
ofi^ the yoke of dependancc, and to refume their li- 
berty. Dilpofitions of this kind infpired the Lace- 
daemonians with great views, which were fupported 
by the hopes they had conceived, that their Sicilian 
allies would join them in the Ipring widi a naval 
a^J^y* augmented by the ruins of the Athenian fleeti 

In efFeft the people of Euboea^ Chio, and Lef- jj *j --j. 
bos, with -feveral others, gave the Lacedaemonians— 558. 
to underfland, that they were ready to quit the par- 
ty of the Athenians^ if they would take them under 
their protedtion* At the fame time came deputies 
front TiflTaphemes and Pharnabafys. The firft was 
govemour of Lydia and lonia^ the Other of the 
Hellelpont. Thofe viceroys of Darius wanted ne:* 
ther application nor zeal for the intereft of their 
common maften TiiTaphemes, promifing the Lace- 
daemonians all the necefiary expences for their troops, 
prefled them to arm with all expedition^ and to join 
him ; becaufe the Athenian fie^t prevented him from 

Vol. IV* B a levying 
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p.NoTKvi}^yyii)g the Guftomary contributions in his province i 
and had put it out of his pov^er to remit thofe of 
preceding yeafs to the king. He hoped beiides 
Vfith that powerful fuccour to get into his hands 
with more eafe a certain nobleman, who had re-^ 
volted, and whom he had the king's orders to iend 
to him, dead or alive. This was Amorges the 
bailard of PifTuthna/ Phamabafus at the fame time 
demanded ihips to reduce the cities of the Hellefpont 
from their fubjedion to the Athenians ;. who alia 
prevented him from levying the tributes of his 
government. 

The Lacedaemonians thought k propef to begin 
by fatisfying Tiflaphernes ; and the credit of Alci- 
biades contributed very much to their taking that re- 
foluuon^r He embarked with Calcidasus for Chio, 
which took arms upon their arrival^ and declared 
for the Lacedaemonians* Upon the news of this re-^ 
• Three volt, the Athenians refblved to take the * thousand 
«///««/ o/^(alents out of tlie treafury, which had been depofited 
^^* there from the beginning ot tKe^war, after having 
repealed the decree which prolubited it^ Miletus 
alfo revolted foon after. Tiflaphernes-, having join- 
ed his troops with thofe of Sparta, attacked and 
took the city of Iafu$> in which Amorges had Ihut 
18 p!c68. ^*"^^^^f "P» w^ ^^ tak^n alive and fent into Per* 
' ' fia. That governour gave a month*s pay to the 

whole army, at a drachma or ten pence a day to 
each foldier, obferving that he had orders to give 
them only half that fum for the future. 
Id. 1. 8. p. Calcidaeus at that time made a treaty with Tiflfa- 
561— phernes, in the name of the Lacedaemonians, of 
57 V S 72 which one of the principal articles was, that all the 
^^^'^ 4. xountry which had been fubjedt to the king or his 
prcdeceflbrs, fhould remain in his hands. It was re- 
newed fometimc after by Theramenes, another g^eral 
of the Lacedaemonians^ with fon>e fmall alterations. But 
when this treaty came to be examined at Sparta, it 
was founds that too great conc^flions had bceamade 
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to the king of Perfia, in giving up all the places^ *•▼«''• 
which had been held by himfelf or his anceftors, 
which was to make him mafter of the greateft part 
of Qreece, Theffaly, Locris, and the whole coun- 
try 1^ ijBceotia, without mentioning the iflands ; 
whence it appeared, that the Lacedaemonians, in* 
ftead of giving liberty to Greece, had enflaved it. 
it was therefore necel&ry to make farther alterations 
in it, with which Tiflaphernes and the other gover- 
nors made great difficulties to comply. A new 
treaty was however made, as we fhall fee in the 
iequel. 

In the mean time, feveral cities of Ionia declared 
for Lacedasmon, to which Alcibiades contributed 
very much. Agis, who was already his enemy up- Thudd. 
on die account of the injury he had done him, could |^P-57f 
not fufFer the gbry he acquired : For nothing waspj^^^^ 
done without the advice of Alcibiades, and it was Aldb. n^ 
generally faid, that the fuccefi of all enterprizes was »64» ^^i* 
owing to him. The moft powerful and ambitious 
of the Spartans^ frpm the iame fentiments of jealoufy , 
looked upon him with an evil eye, and at length 
by their intrigues obliged the principal magiftratcs 
to fend orders into lonja to put him to death. Al- 
cibiades, bejng fccretly apprized of this order, did 
not difcontinqe his goqd ferviccs for the Laced^mo* 
nians, but l;ept himfelf fo well upon bis guard, that 
Jic avoided ^11 tlje fnares vj^hjch were l^id for him. 

For his better fecurity he threw himfelf into the A. M. 
proteftipn of Tiffapherneis, the great king's gover-3593- 
hour at Sardis, an4 Was not long without feeing '^j^' J* ^' 
himfelf in the highert degree of c;redit and reputation 
in the court of that barbarian, For d^e Perfian, 
who was fl|ll of fraud and artifice, a great friend tp 
knaves ^nd bad mpn, and m3.de no account of fim- • 
plicity and integrity, infinitely admired the fmooth 
addreis of Alcibiades, the eafe with which h^ aflu* 
med all kinds of manners and charadcrs, and his 
gr^ ability in the condudt of affairs, And indeed 
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p. N«T*tf< there Yras no heart fo hard, , or temper fo untradlabld, 
as to hold out againil the graces and charms of his 
converfation and intimacy, Even thofe, who feared 
and envied him moft, enchanted in a manner by his 
afiable air and engaging behaviour, could not dif^r 
iemble their infinite fatisfadion in feeing, and con* 
verfing with him, 

Tiflaphemes therefore, though otherwife very 
haughty and brutal, and who of all the Perfians ha-, 
ted the Greeks moft, was fo much taken with the 
complacency and infinuations of Alcibiades, that he 
gave himfelf wholly up to him, and flattered him 
more than he was flattered by hini : infomych that 
he gave the name of Alcibiades to the fineft and 
moil delightful of his gardens, as well from the a^ 
bundance of its fountains and canals, and the ver- 
dure of its groves, as the liirprizing beauty of its; 
retreats and folitudes, which art and nature feemed 
to have vved in embellilhing, and wherein a more 
than royal magnificence was difplayed, 

Alcibiades, who found there was no longer any 
fafety for him in the party of the Spartans, and 
who always apprehended the refentment of Agis, 
began to do them ill offices with TiflTaphernes, to 
prevent his aiding them with all his forces to ruin 
the Athenians entirely. He had no difficulty in 
bringing the Perlian into his views, which were con- 
formable to his matter's interefts, and to the orders 
he had received from him. For ^fter the famous 
(rcaty concluded under Cimon, the kings of Perfia, 
not daring to attack the Greeks with open force, 
took other fticafures to ruin them. They endea- 
voured underhand to excite divifions amongft them, 
and to foment troubles by confiderable fums of mo- 
ney, which they found means to convey fometimes 
to Athens, and fometimes to Sparta. Ttey appli- 
ed fo fuccefsfully to keep up a balance-of power be- 
tween thofe two republicks, that the one could never 
entirely reduce the other. Th^y graated them only flight 

aid. 
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aid, that could efFeft nothing decifive, in order toD.NeTii9a 
undermine them infenfibly, and exhauft both par- 
ties by litde and litde» in weakening them upon one 
another. 

It is in this kind of condu£b, that policy makes the 
ability of mbifters confift ; who from the recefi of 
their cabinets,^ without noiie or emotion, without 
any great expences, or fetdng numerous armies on 
foot, efFetl the redudion of the ftates, whofe power 
giy^ them umbrage ; either by ibwing domeftick 
divifions amongft them, or by promoting the jea- 
loufy of neighbouring nations, to fet them at vari^ 
ance with each other. 

We muft confers however, that this kind of poli<. 
ticks ^ivcs us no very favourable idea of the kings 
of Perfia. To reduce themfelves, powerful as they 
were, to fuch mean, obfcure, and indireft meafures, 
was to confefs their weaknej(s, and how unable they 
believed themfelves to attack their enemies with open 
force, and to bring them to reafbn by honourable 
means. Befides, does it confift with juftice to em^ 
ploy fuch methods in regard to people, againft 
whom there is no foundation of complaint, who 
live in peace under the faith of treaties, ^d whofe 
fole crime is the apprehenfion of their being one day 
in a condirion to do hurt } and is it lawful by fcgre; 
corruptions to enfnare the fidelity of fubjedts, and 
to be the accomplice of their treafons by putting 
arms into their hands againfl their native country ? 

What glory and renown would not the kings of 
Perfia have acquired, if content with the vafl and 
rich dominions, which providence had given them, 
they had applied their good offices, power, and 
even treafurcs, to conciliate the neighbouring people 
with each other \ to remove their jealoufies, to pre- 
vent injuftice and opprefTion •, and if feared and ho- 
noured by them all, they had made themfelves the 
mediators of their diflFerences, the fecurity of their I 

peace, and the guarantee of their treaties ? Can any i 

B 4 conqueft, \ 
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p.NoTHwiconqueft, however great, be compared with {\ic\\ 
glory? 

Tiffaphcmes a6fccd upon other principles, and had 
no thought but of preventing the Greeks from being 
in a condition to attack the Perfians, their common 
enemy. IJe jentered 'freely therefore into the views 
of Alcibtades,' and at the fame time diat he declared 
himfelf openly for the Lacedaemonians, did not fail 
to aflift the Athenians underhand, and by ia. thou- 
fand fecret methods •, deferring the payment of the 
Lacedaemonian fleet, and retarding the arrival of 
the Phoenician fhips, of which he had long kept 
them in hopes. He omitted no occafion of* giving 
Alcibiades new marks of his friendfliip and efteem, 
which rendered that general ecjually cohfiderable to 
both parties.' The Athenians, who very much re- 
gretted their having drawn liis anger upon theni^ 
were not now to repent their paflirig fentence 
of condemnation upon him. Alicibiadesf alfo on his 
fide, who was extremely forry to fee the Athenians 
in fo moiirnful a fituation, began to fear Iciaft the 
city of Athens rhight' be entirely ruined, and he fall 
into the hands of me Sparpihs, who mortally hated 
him. . . . > . ^ 

S E C T. II. 

^e return of AUihiades to Athens n^otiated upon con- 
dition of eftablijhtng the arijtdcraticalj in the room pf 
the democraticalj government. Ttjfapbernes conclude^ 
a new treaty with the Lacedaemonians. 

Thucyd. nP ^^E Athenians wer^ intent ypqn nothing fo 
1.8. p. 5 79 •*" much as Samos, where they htid all tjieir for- 
—587- ces. From thence w'ith their fleet tiiey reduced all 

the cities under their obedience, yrhich had aban- 
Plut. in doned them, kept the reft in their duty^ and found 
Aicib. p. themfelves ftill in a condition to make head againft 
204,206. ^^jj. Enemies, over whom they had obtained fcvcral 

advantages. But they were afraid of Tiflfapjiernes, 
V' ■ . - ' ' ' '' '■ and 
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and the hundred and fifty Phoenician veffels, which i^.i^othvi 
he hourly expefted, and they faw that if fo power- 
ful a fleet fhould join the enemy, t\\ert was no lonr 
ger any lafety for their city. Alpibiades, who wa§ 
Well informed of all that pafled amongft thp Athe- 
nians, fent fecretly to the principal of them at Sar 
mos, to found their fentiments, and to lej: them 
know, that he was not averfe to returning to Athenj, 
provided the adminiftration of the republick were 
put into the hands of the great ^nd powerful, and 
hot left to the populace, who had expelled him. 
Some of the chief officers went from Samos, with 
defign to concert with him the proper meafures for 
the lucceis of that undertaking. He prpmifed to 
prociire the Athenians not only thp favour of Tifla- 
phem^, but of the king himfelf, upon condition 
they would abolifh the democracy or popular go- 
vernment i becaufe the king would place more con- 
fidence in die engagements of the nobility, than up- 
on thofe of the inConftant and tapricious multitude. 
The deputies lent a willing ear to thefe propofals, 
and conceived great hopes of difclurging themfelves 
from part of the publick impofitions ; "becaufe the 
burden lay heavieft up^n themfelves as they were 
the richeft of the people ; and of n^a^ing their coun- 
try triumph after having poflefTed themfelves of the 
government. At their return, they began by bring- 
ing over fuch as were moft proper to (hare in their 
defign ; after which they cauled a report to be 
fpread amongft the troop^, that the king was inclir 
hed to declaim in favour of the Atheni^s, upon 
condition that Alcibi^des were rcrinflated, and the 
popular government abolilhed. That propofal fur- 
prized the foldiers, and was generally rejefted at firfl ; 
but the allurement of gain, and the hope of a change 
to their advantage, loon foftened what was harfh 
and fhocking in it, and even made them ardently*' 
defire the tecal of Alcibiades* 

P^riniciiSj 
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o.N«TMvs Phrinicus, ope of their generals, rightly judging 
that Alcibiades afie£ted an oligarchy no more than 
he did the democracy, and that in decrying the peo^ 
pie's c<Hidu<5t, he had no other view than to acquire 
the favour and confidence of the nobility for his own 
re-eftablifhment, had the boldneis to oppofe the re-B 
folutioDs, which were about to take place. He re^ 
prpfented, that the change they meditated might ve- 
ry probably excite a civil war to the ruin of the 
ftate \ that it was very unlikely that the king of 
.Pcrfia would prefer the alliance of the Athenians 
to that of the Spartans, fo much more advantagious to 
him \ that this change would not retain the allies in 
their dqty, nor bring over thofe who had renounced 
it, who would perfift in preferring their liberty \ 
that the government of a fmall number of rich and 
powerful perfbns would not be more in favour of 
the citizens or allies, than that of the people , be- 
caufe ambition was the great cayfe of all miA 
. fortunes in a r^publick, and the rich were the ible 
promoters of all diforders, and troubles thereby 
to aggrandize themfelyes \ that a flate fuffered tcoi^ 
oppreflions an^ violences under the rule of the no^ 
bility, thanthatpf the people i whole authority kept 
them within due bounds; and was the Afylum of 
luch as they delired to opprefs » that the allies were 
too well acquainted with theie truths from their own 
experience to want any leffons tspon the fubjed, 

Thcle remonftrances, as wife as they were, had 
no efiift. Pifander wiis fent to Athens with fome 
of the fame fadion, to propofe the return of Alci- 
biades, the alliance of Tiflaphernes, and the aboli- 
tion of the democracy. They reprefented, that by 
changing the government, and recalling Alcibiades^ 
Athens might obtain a powerful aid from the king 
of Perfia, which would be a certain means to tri- 
umph over Sparta. Upon this propofal great num- 
bers exclaimed againft it, and elixrcially the enemies 
of Alcibiades. Th.-y alledged, amongft other rea- 

fons. 
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fons, the imprecations pronounced by the priefts, D.NoTHut 
and all the orders of religion, againft him, and even 
againft fuch as fliould propofe to recal him. But 
Pifander, advancing into the midft of the aflembly, 
demanded, whether they knew any other means to 
fave the republick in the deplorable condition to 
which it was reduced. And as it was admitted there 
were none, he added, that the prefervatlon of the 
ftate was the queftipn, and not the authority of the 
laws, which might be provided for in the fequel j 
but at prefent there was no other method for -the 
attainment of the king's friendfhip and that of Tifla^ 
phernes, Though this change was very ofFenfive to 
the people, they gave their confent to it at length, 
with the hope of re-eftablifhing the denwcracy in 
time, as Pifander had promifed ; and they decreed 
that he ihould go with ten more dqputies to treat 
with Alcibiades and Tiffaphernes, and th^t in the 
mean time Phrynicus fhould be recalled, and another 
general appointed to command the fleet in his (lead. 
The deputies d|d not find Tiflaphernes in fo good 
a dilpofition as they had been made to hope. He 
was afraid of the Lacedaemonians, but did not care 
to render the Athenians too powerfij. It was his; 
policy, by the advice of Alcibiades, to leave the 
two parties always at war, in order to weaken and 
confume them by one another. He made therefore 
great difRculties. He demanded at firft, that the 
Athenians ihoqld abandon all Ionia to him, and af* 
terwards infifted upon the addition of the neighbour- 
ing iflands, Thofe demands being complied with, 
he farther required, in a thitd interview, permiffion 
to fit out a fleet, and to cruife in the Grecian fcas ; 
which had been exprefsly provided againft in the ce- 
lebrated treaty concluded with Arta'xerxes. Th^de- 
puties thereupon broke up the conferences with' in^ 
dignation, and perceived Uiat Alcibiades had impo^ 
fed upon them. 

Tiflaphernes 
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D.NoTjfy« Tiflaphernes without lofi of time concluded a new 
treaty, with the Lacedaemonians ; in which, what 
had difpleafed in the two preceding treaties, i^^s re- 
trend)ed,, The article, which yielded to Perfia the 
countries in general, that had been in the aftml pof- 
feffion of the reigning king Darius, or his predecef* 
fors, .waj reftrained to the provinces of Afia. 
The king engaged to defray all expences of the La- 
cedaemonian fleet, upon the foot, and in the condi- 
tion it then was, till the arrival of that of Perfia 5 
after which they were to fupport it themfelves ; ijnr 
Icfs they fhould chufe that the king Ihould pay it, 
to be re-in)burfed after the conclufion of thie war, 
•It was further agreed, that they Ihould unite their 
forces, and continue the war. pf fnake peace, by 
common confent. Tiflaphjernes, to keep his pfp»- 
mife, fent for the fleet of Phoenicia. This tifeaty 
was made in the eleventh year of Darius, and the 
"twentieth of the Peloponnefian w^. *• 

SECT. III. 

The whole authority of ihe Atbeni(^n government having 
been vejied in four hundred perfgn^y they abufe it ty-- 
rannically^ and are depojed. ' AUibiades is Recalled. 
After various accidents^ and fe^ral conjiderable vic- 
tories^ he returns in triumph to Jthcniy and is apr 
pointed generaliffimo. He caufes the great ^yfieries 
to be celebrated^ and departs with the fleet* 
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.J, T3ISANDER, at his return to Athens, found 
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i.8.p.59o, XT the change he hafl propoied at his fetting out 

^94 . much forwarded, to which he put the laft hand foan 

Aldb"* after. To give a form to this new government, he 

p 105. caufed ten tommiflliries with abfolute power to he 

appointed, who were however at a certain fixe4 time 

to give the people an account of whaf they had 

done. At the expiration of that ttxm, the general 

afleml;)ly was fummoned, wherein their firft rclolution 
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was, that every one (hould be admitted to make fiieh^'NoTHwi^ 
propofals as he thought fit, without being liable to 
any accufation of infringing the law, or confequen- 
tial penalty* It was afterwards decreed, that a new 
council fhould be formed* with full power in all af* 
feirs, and to eleft new magiftrates. For this pur* 
pofe five prefidents were eftablifhed, who nominated 
an hundred perfons including themfelves. Each 
of thefe chofe and aflbciated three more at his 
own pleafure, which made in all four hundred, in 
whom an abfolute power was lodged^ But to amufe. 
the people, and to confole them with a fhadow o£ 
popular governifnent, whilft they inflituted a real 
oligarchy, it was faid that the four hundred fliould 
call a council of five thoufand citizens, to aflift them 
when they Ihould judge it neceflary. The council 
and affemblies of the people were held as ufual j no- 
thmg was done however but by order of the four 
hundred. The people of Athens were deprived in 
this manner of their libertyy which they had enjoyed 
almoft an hundred years after having abolifted the 
tyranny of the Pififtratides, 

This decree being paffed without oppofition, after 
the feparation of theaffembly, the four hundred, ar- 
med with daggers,and attended byan hundred and twen^ 
ty young men, whpm they made ufe of, when any ex- 
ecution required it, entered the fenate, and compel- 
led the fenators to retire, after having paid them the . ; 
arrears due upon their appointments. They elefted : 
new magiftrates out of their own body, obferving, ' 
the ufual ceremonies upon fuch occafions. They 
did not think proper to recal thofe who were banifh- 
ed, leaft they Ihould authorize the return of Alci^ 
biadesy whofe uncontroulable fpirit they apprehend- 
ed, and who would loon have made himlelf mailer 
of the people/ Makjng a tyrannical ufe of their 
power, fome they put to death, others they bahifli- 
cd, confifcatii^ their eftates with impunity. AU ^ 
who ventured to oppofc this change, or even to 

eo'mplain. 
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©.NoTKvi complain of it, were butchered upon Ibme falle ptt^ 
tence ; and thofe had met with a bad reception, whd 
had demanded juftice of the murderers. The four 
hundred, (bon after their ^ftabliftiment, fent ten dc^ 
puties to Samos for the army's conciirrence to it. 
Thucyd. All that had paffed at Athens was already known 
ll^- P- 59$ there, and the news had enraged the foldiers to the 
Plut tn higheft degree* They depofed immediately fevcral of 
Alcib. their chiefs, whom they fulpefted^ and put others into 
t .205 . their places, of whom Thrafylus and Thrafybulus were 
I^od. p. ^g principal, and in higheft credits Alcibiades was 
recalled, and chofen generaliffimo by the whole ar- 
my, that defired to fail diredly for the Pyraeum to 
attack the tyrants. But he oppofed it, reprefenting 
that it was neceflary he fliould firft have an interview 
with Tiflaphernes, and that as they had chofen him 
general, they might rely upbn him for the care of 
the wan He fet out immediately for Miletus^ 
His principal defign was to fhew himfelf to tHat go- 
vernor with all the power he had been inverted, and 
to let him fee that he was in a Condition to do him 
much good or much harm* The confequence of 
which was, that as he had kept the Athenians in 
awe by Tiffaphernes, he now awed Tiflaphernes no 
lefs by the Athenians j and we (hall fee in the fe* 
quel that this interview was not unnecefTaryi 

Alcibiades upon his return to Samos^ found the 
army more enflamed than at firft. The deputies of 
the four hundred arrived there during his abfence^ 
and had endeavoured in vain to juftify the alterati* 
^* on made at Athens to the foldiery . Their difcourfes, 

which were often interupted by tumultuous cries, fer** 
Ved only to incenfe them more, and they cameftly 
demanded to be led againft the tyrants direftly, 
Alcibiades did not aft on this occafion, as every 
body elfe would have done in confequence of having 
been raifed to fo high a dignity by the favour of the 
people : For he did not think himfelf obliged to 
comply entirely with them and to refiifc them no^ 

thing* 
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things thpugh, from an exile and a fiigitivej they i>- not h»« 
had made him general of fo great a fleet, and fo 
numerous and formidaJDie an army : but as a ftatef- 
man and great politician, he believed it his duty to 
oppofe the blind fury that hurried them on into evi- 
dent danger, and to prevent them from committing 
a fault, which muft have been attended with their ut- 
ter riiin. This wife fteadineis preferved the city 
of Athens* Fof had they failed thither at firft, the 
the enemy had made themfelves matters of Ionia, 
the Hellespont, and all the iflands without refiftance % 
whilft the Athenians, by carrying the war into their 
own city, would have exhaufted their whole forces 
againft one another* He prevented the deputies 
from being ill treated, and difmiflfed them -, faying, 
that he did not objedt to the five thoufand citizens 
having the fupreme authority in the republick, but 
that it was necelTary to depofe the four hundred, 
and to»re-eilabliih the fenate« 

During thefe movements, : the Phoenician fleet, ThucydL 
which the Lacedasmonians impatiently expeded, ap-- ^^^* ^^* 
proached, and news came that it was arrived at At^jcity ^ 
pendus. TiflTaphernes went to meet it; no body^^'-^/^' 
being able to divine the caufe of that journey. He^'^" 
had fent for that fleetat firftto flatter the Lacedaemo- 
nians with the hopes of a powerful aid, and to put 
a flop to their progrefs, by making them wait its 
arrival* It was believed that his journey had the 
feme motive \ to prevent their doing any thing in 
his abfence, and that their foldiers and mariners 
might difband for want of pay. However it was^ 
he did not bring the fleet with him, from the view, 
no doubt5 of keeping the balance equal, which wa^ 
the king of Perfia^s interefl:, and to exhauft both 
parties by the length of the war* For it hid been very 
«afy to have put an end to it by the afliftance of 
that additional fleet, as the Lacedaemonians alone 
Were already as flrong at fea "as the Athenians. His 
frivolous excufe, of it's not being compleat, for not 

bringing 
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D.NoTHtfsbfringing it with him, fufficiently Ihews that he had 

other reafons for his conducb. 
Thuqrd. The return of the deputies without fiicceis, who 
P' ^<^7— had been fent to Samos^ and the anfwer of Alcibi- 
Pht. in ^^ excited new troubles in the city^ and gave a 
Alcib. p. mortal wound to the authority of the four hundred. 
206— The tumult cncreafed exceedingly, when news was 
^P'^ . brought^ that the enemy, after teiving beat the fleet, 
171, 1-2 ^^^^ by ^^ ^^^^ hundred to the aid of Eiiboea, had 
ic 175— ;nadethemfelvesmafters of the ifland, Athens was in 
1 77 & 1 89 the higheft terror and confternation upon this account. 
'^»9*- for neither the defeat of Sicily, nor any other prece- 
ding it,* Were fo confiderable as the lofs of this ifland, 
from whence the city received confiderable fupplics, 
and almoll all its provifions. If in the contufion, 
in which Athens was at that tiipe between two fafti- 
©ns, the viftorious fleet had fallen upon the port, as 
it might have done^ the army of Sam6s would have 
been indiipenfably obliged to have flown to the de- 
fence of their country: And then the republick would 
have had only the city of Athens remaining of all 
its dominions/ For the Helleipont, lonia^ and all 
the iflands, feeing themfelves abandoned,^ would 
have, been fedtfced to take party,- and go over to 
the Peloponnefians. But the enemy were not capa^ 
blc of fuch great defigns ; and it is not the firft 
time the Lacedaemonians have been obfervcd to have 
loft their advantages by the flownefe and protradlion 
natural to them/ 

Athens without delay depofed the four hundred,' 

^ as authors of all the troubles and divilions, under 

which they groaned/ Akibiades was recalled by 

unanimous confent, and eameftly follicij:ed to make 

all pofl[ible hafte to the affiftance of the city. But 

judging, that if he returned immediately to Athens, 

.he Ihould owe his recal to the eompaffion and fa- 

A M ^^^^ ^^ ^^ people, he refolved to* render his return 

3595* glorious and triumphant, and to deferve it by fome 

Ant. J. C confiderable exploit. For this purpofcy leaving 

4<>9- Samo» 
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Sdtirios with a fmall number of fhips, he cruifed d^nothi^* 
about the iflands of Cos and Cnidos, and having 
learnt that Mindarus, the Spartan admiral, . was iaiK 
ed to the Helleipont with his whole fleet, and that 
the Adienians were in purfuit of hnn, he made that 
Way with the utmoft diligence to fupport them, and 
arrived happily with hiis eighteen veflels, at the tiine 
the fleets were engaged near Abydos in a batrie^ 
which lafted. till night, without any advantage 
on either fide. HBs art-ival gave the Spartans new 
courage at firft, who believed him ftill - their friend ^ 
and difpirited the Athenians; But Alcibiades, put- 
ting out the Athetiian flrandard in the admiral gal* 
ley^ fell upon the Lacedasmonians, who were ilron^ 
fge&j and put*fued the Athenians, put them to flighty 
drove dieni alhore^ aUid animated by his fucccis^ 
funk their veflels^ and iriade a great flaughter of thei 
ibldiers, who had thrown themielves into the iea to 
lave themielves by fwimming $ though Phamabaftis 
fpared no pahis to aflHt them^ and had advanced at 
the head of his troops to the coaft^ to favour their 
flight, and to fave their ihipSi The Athenians^ af* 
ter having taken thirty of thsir galleys, and re^takeir 
thofe thiey had* loft^ erefted a trophy; 

Alcibiades, vain of his iuccefi, had the ambition to 
defire to appear before Tifl&phemes in this triumphant 
equipage, and to make him rich prefents, as well in hia 
own, as in the name of the Athenian people. He 
went to him therefore with a magnificent retinue^ 
worthy of the general of Athens- But he. did not 
meet, with the favourable reception he expedted^ 
For TiflSpherneSj who knew he was aecufed by the 
Lacedaemonians, and feared that the king would pu- 
nifh him at length for not having executed his or* 
ders, found Alcibiades^s prefenting himfelf very op- 
portune, and cauied him to be feized and feht pf ifo« 
ner to Sardis *, to ihelter himielf by that in^ice 
againft die repre&ntations of the Lacedaemonians^ 

Vo*.* IV* , C Thirty 
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t^.KoTHtrs Thirty days after, Alcibiades, having found 
means to get a horfe, efcaped from his guards, and 
fled to Clazomena, where, to revenge himfelf on 
TifTaphemes, he gave out^ that he had fet him at 
liberty. From Clazomena he repaired to the Athe-* 
nian fleets where he was joined by Theramenes with 
twenty (hips from Macolonia, and by Thrafybulus 
with twenty more from Thalbs. He faikd from 
th^ce to Parium in the Propontis. All thofe Ihips, 
td the number of fourfcore and fix, being come 
thither i he left that place in the nighty and arrived 
the next morning at Froconnefus^ a fmall ifle near 
Cyzicum^ He heard there, that Myndarus was at 
Cyzicum with Pharnabafiis and his land-army* He 
reded that whole day at Proconnefiis; On the mor- 
row, he harangued his ibldiers^ and repreiented to 
them the ncceflity there was for attacking die enemy 
by iea and land, and to make themielves maf-^ 
ters of Cyzicum ; rcprefenting . at the lame time, 
that without a compleat and abfolme vi&ory, they 
could have neither provifions qer money* He had 
taken great care that the enemy fhould not be appri-^ 
zed of his approach* ]^y good fortune for him, a 
great ftorm of rain and dionder, followed by a thick 
gloom^ helped him to conceal his enterprize fo fuc- 
celsfiilly, that not only the enemy were prevented from 
perceiving that lie advanced, but the Athenians 
themfelves, whom he had caufed to imhark with 
precipitation, did not know that he had weighed 
anchor and putto fea* 

When the gloom was difperfed^ the Lacedaemo- 
nian fleet appeared^ exercifmg at fome diftance be- 
fore the port* Alcibiades^ who apprehended that 
the enemy, upon the fight of fo great a number of 
Ihips, would make the harbour, ordered the captains 
to keep behind a little^ and to follow him at. a good 
diftanec ; and taking only forty veflel^, he advanced 
towards the enemy, to oifer them .battle. The ene- 
my^ deceived by this (tratagem, and deibifing his 

imall 
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finall number, advanced ag^inft him, and begart^-NoTHuf 
the fight. But when they faw the reft of the Athe- 
nian fleet come ^up, they immediately loft courage^ 
and fled, Alcibiades, with twenty of his beft fliips,^ 
purfued thenrt td the (here, landed^ and killed a ; 

great number of them in the flight. Mindarus and 
Phamabafus oppotsd his efforts in vain f the firft^ 
who fought with aftonilhing valour, he killed,^ and 
put the other to flight. 

The Athenians by this victory, which made them 
matters of the flain, the arms, fpoils, and whole 
fleet of the enemy, befides the taking of Cyzicum, 
not only pofiefled .themfelves of the Hellefpontv but 
drove the Spartans entirely out of that fea. Letters 
were intercepted^ in which the latter, with a concife^ 
nefs truly laconick, advffed the Ephori df the blow 
they had received in terms to this efFedt ^ Ithe flow* 
er of your army is cut off ; Mtndarus is dead ; the reft 
of the troops are dying with hunger •, and ^e neither* 
know what to doy nor what will become of -us, - 

The news of this' viftory occafioned no lefs joy 
to the Adienians than coinfternation to the Spartans. 
They dilpatched ambafladors immediately, to demand Diod.i.^; 
that an end ihould be* put to a war eiqually deftruc-P* '77-^ 
tive to both people^ and that a peace Ihoiild be con* '^^* 
eluded upon reafonablc conditions, for the re-efta-* 
blifhment of their antient^concord and amity, of 
which they had for many years experienced the fa-^ 
lutary effedbi The wifcft and moft capable of the 
citizens of Athens were unanimoufly of opinion^ 
that it wa? proper to take the advantage of _ fo fa-* 
vourable a conjunAurc for the concluding of a trea-^ 
ty, which might put an end to all jealbufies, ap- 
pcafe all animofities, and remove all diflrufts* Bat 
thofe who found their advantage in the troubles of 
the ftate, prevented the good etfe<fts of that difpoff- 
tion. Cleophon amongft others, the moftreputed^Efth.in 
orator at that time, animated the peo{de from the otat. de 
tribunal of harangues^ by a violent and feditious ^^^- ^^^ 

Wqu lY. C a difcourfe. 
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i^.NoTRvtdifeourfc, infinuating, that their interdb w«^ be^ 
trayed by a fecret intelligence with the Lacedaemo* 
nians, which aimed at depriving them of all the ad-* 
Vantages of the important viftory they had gained, 
and at making t)iem lofe for ever the opportunity of 
being fully aVenged for all the wrongs and misfor- 
tunes, Sparta had cauied them, to fuffer* This Cle^ 
ophon Was an inconfiderable fellow,, a mufical infttu* 
ment-maker* It was reported alfo that he had been 
a ilave/ and had got himfelf fraudulently inroUed 
in the regifter of the citizenSi He carried his auda- 
city and fury fo far as to threaten to plunge his dag^ 
ger in the throat of any. one, who ihould talk of 
peaces The Athenians, puffed up with their prefent 
profperityj forgetting their paft misfortunes, and 
promifing themfelyes all things from the valour and 
good fortune of Alcibiades, rejected all propofals 
of accommodation^ without refleding, that there is 
nothing fo fluduating and precarious as the fuccefs 
of war. The ambaflfadors retired without being 
able to efied any things Such infatuation and irra- 
tional pride are generally the fore-runners of fome 
great misfortune/ \ 

Alcibiades knew well how to make u& of the 
viftoty he had gained, and prefcndy after befieged 
Chalcedonia, which had revolted from the Atheni- 
ans, and received a Lacedemonian garrifon. Du^ 
ring this fiege, he took another town, called Selym^ 
bria. Pharnabafus, terrified . by the rapidity of his 
f:onquef^s,:made a treaty with the Athenians to this 
efiedt ; *' That Pharnabafus fhoukl pay them a ccr* 
*• tain &m of money ; that the.Chalcedonians fhould 
.** return to their obedience, depend upon the Athe-* 
** nians, and pay them tribute j and that the Athe- 
** nians fhould commit no hoftilities upoa the lands 
** of Pharnabafus, who engaged for the fafe conduft 
** of their anxbaffadors to the great king." Byzan* 
tium and ieveral other cities fubmitted to the Athe-^ 
nians« 

Alcibiades 
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Alcibiades, who defired with the utmoft paflion to fe<? ^ NoTH»t 
his country again, or rather to be feen by his country, v" ^' 
after fo many viftories over their enemies, fet out AnY J. c. 
for Athens. The fides of his (hips were covered 407. 
with bucklers and all forts of fpoils, in form of tro- 
phies ; and caufing a great number of veffels to be 
towed after him byway of triumph, he difplayed 
alfo th^ enfigns and ornaments of thofe he had 
burnt, which were more than the others ; the whole 
amounting to about two hundred (hips. It is faid, 
that from the remembrance of what had been done 
againft him, upon approaching the port, he was 
ftruck with feme terror, and was afraid to quit his 
veflel till he faw from the deck a great number of 
his friends and relations, who were come to the 
fliore to receive Jii^i, an<;i earpeftljr entreated him to 
land. 

The people came out of the city in a body tp 
meet him, and at his appearance fet up incredible 
fliouts of joy. In the midft of an infinite number 
of officers and foldiers, all eyes vrere fixed on him, 
as if he had been alone, whpm they Ipoked upon 
as viftory itfelf, defcended from the Ikies : Alj 
around him paffionately careifin^, bl^fling, and 
crowning him in emulation of each other, Thofe, 
who could not approach him, were never tifed witl> 
contemplating him at a diftance, whilfl: the old ipei> 
Ihewed him to their children. They repeated witlji 
the highcft praifcs all the great a(3:ions he had done 
for his country •, nor could they refufe their ^.dmiraT 
tion even to thofe, he had done againft it during hi^ 
banifhment, of which they imputed the &ult to 
themfelves alone. This publick joy was mingled 
with tears and regret, from the remembrance of paflt 
misfortunes, which they could not avoid comparing 
with their prefent felicity. ♦* We could not have 
•^ failed,*' laid they, *« of the conqueft of Sicfly ^ 
^^ our other hopes could never have proved abortive, 
C 3 ^^ if 
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p.NoTHCs <« if ^e had referred all our affairs and forces to' the 

'* difpofal of Alcibiades alone. In what a conditi- 

** on was Athens when he took upon him our pro- 

.*' teftion and defence! We had not only almofl: 

** entirely loft our power at fea, but were fcarce pof- 

.^* fefled of the luburbs of our city, and to add to 

*' our misfortunes, were torn in piecies by a horrid 

*' civil war. He nbtwithftariding has railed the re- 

*^ publick from its ruins % and not content with ha- 

** ving re-inftated it in the poflefllon of the fove- 

♦' -reignty of the fea, he has rendered it univerfiJly 

*' vi6torious by land ; as if the fete of Athens had 

*' been in his hands alone, either to niin or prcferve 

*' it, and viftoty was anne^pcd to his perfon, and 

«* obeyed his orders.? 

This favourable reception of Alcibiades did not 
prevent his demanding an affembly of the people, 
in Older to his jiiftificarion before them ; welt know- 
ing how neceffary it was for his fafety to be abfolved 
in form, * He appeared therefore \ and after having 
deplored his 'misfortunes, which he imputed viery lit- 
tle to the people, and entirely afcribed to his ill for- 
tune, and' fomc d^moh envious of his prolperity ; 
he feprefented to theni the defigns of the enemy, 
and exhorted them not to conceive other than great 
hopes. The Athenians, tranfported with hearing him 
fpeak, decreed him crowns of gold, appointed him 
. general by fea and land with unlimited power, re- 
jlpred him all his fortunes, and ordered the f Eu- 
moJpides and Ceryces to abfolve him from the cur- 
fes, they had pronounced agaiftft him by the order 
pf'tkr pebple; doing their utmoft to make him 
attends for the injiiry and (hame of his banifliment by 
the glory of his recal, and to efface the rerpembrance 

* The Eumolpides and Ceryces the firfi wSBo had exerdfed thofe 

nx}erei^o families at Athens nxiho ^es. Perhaps the employnunf 

' had different functions tn the myf- of the latter had fome rel(ition t» 

'tmcf (f Certs. Vjey took their that of heralds^ -K'ipws, ! 

na^es from Eumolfus andC^yr<ji ' , 
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of the anathema's themfelvcs had decreed, bf the^^NoTwir 
vows and prayens which they made in his fevour. 
Whilft ^all the Eumolpides and Ceryccs were em- 
ployed in revoking thofe imprecations, Theodorus, 
the principal of them, h?td the courage to fay : Bui 
far mej I have tiQt curfed bim^ if he has don^ fio evil 
to bis country '9 infinuating by that bold exprefiion, 
that the maledidtions, being cpnditional, cpuld not 
fell upon the head qf the innocent, nqr be averted 
from th^ guilty. 

In the midft of this glory and fhining proiperity 
of Alcihiades, the majority of the people could nof 
help being concerned, when they confidered the time 
of his return. For it happened precifely ypon the 
day, when the Athenians celebrated the feaft in ho- 
nour of Minerva, adored qnder the name of Agrau-r 
lis. The priefts took off all its ornaments from the 
goddefles ftatue to wafh it, from whence that feaft 
W4S called uxwth^, and afterwards covered it 5 and 
that day was accounted one gf the moil ominoqs 
and unfortunate, It was the 25th pf the month 
Thargeliop, which anfwer^ to the 2d of pur Ju- p. 5, 
ly. This circumftance difpleafed that fyperftitioiw 
people, becaufe it feemed to imply, that the god- 
dcfs, patronei^, and prote6trels of Athens, did not 
receive Alcibiades agreeably, and with a benign afr 
pe6t, fince fhe covered and concealed herfelf, as if 
ihe would keep him off, and remove him from her. 

All things having however fucceeded accjording Plut. in 
to his wilh, and the hundred (hijps he was to com? Alcib. p, 
mand, being ready, he deferred his departure out of *'^' 
4 laudable ambition tp celebrate, the great myfteries \ 
fcr from the time the Lagedaemoniana had fortifie4 
Decelia, and taken poffeffion of all the wavs from 
Athene to Ekufina, the fcift had not l?een folcmniT 
?ed in all -its pomp, and the proceflipn had been 
obliged to go by fea. The particular ceremonies of 
this folemnity may be fcen in the beginning of the 
wxt volume* 

C 4 Alcibiades 
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p.NoTH«s Aldbiades believed it would be a moft glorious 
aftion, and attra6t the bleflings of the gods, and the 
praifes of men, if he reftored all its luftre and fo- 
lemnity to this feaft, in making the proceftion by 
land, under the conyoy of his troops, to defend it 
againft the attacks of the enemy. For whether 
Agis fliould fuffer it to pafs quietly, hotwithftanding 
the numerous troops he had at Pecelia, which would 
confiderably Icflen the reputation of that king, and 
be a blot in his glory j or if Jie fliould chufe to at- 
tack it, and oppofe the maYcli, he flipuld then have 
the fatisfa£tion to fight a facred battle; a battle^ 
grateful to the gods, ' for the' greateft and moft vene- 
rable of all their myfteries, in the fight of his coun- 
try and citizens, who would be witnefles of his va- 
lour, and regard for religion. It is very likely, 
that by this ]publick and oftentatious aft of piety^ 
ivhich ftruck the people's view in io fcnfible a man- 
ner, and was fp extremely to his tafte, Alcibiades?s 
principal dcfign was to efface entirely fi-om their 
mindsf, the fufpicions of impiety, to which his mu^ 
tilatioh of ffatues, and prophanation of myfteries, 
had given birth. ' ' ' ] 

Having taken that refolution, he gave notice to 
the Eumolpides arid Geryces" to hold themfelves in 
readinefs, pofted centinels upon the hills, fent out 
runners at the break of day, and taking with hina 
the priefts, the initiated,^ the probationers, withthofe 
yrhq initiated them, he covered them with his army, 
and difpofcd the whole pomp with wonderful order^ 
^nd profound filence. |^ever was fhew, fays Plu- 
tarch; more auguft, nor more worthy dke; majefty of 
the gods, than this warlike proceflion, and religious; 
expedition ; in which evqp thofe, who envied the 
glory of Alcibiadcs, were obliged to own, that he 
was no left happy in difcharging the fiin^ipns of an 
high prieft, thari thofe of "* a general, No enemy 
dared to appear, qr difturb that pompous march, 
and Alcibiadcs rc-condufted the lacred troops to 

^Uicns 
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Athens with entire fafety. This fuccefe gave himt>NoTKWf 
jiew courage, aiid raifed the fpirit and boldnefe of 
his troops to fuch a degree, that they looked up- 
on theirifelves as invmcible, whilft he commanded 
them. 

He acquired the afFeftiqn of thf poor, and the 
lower fort of j5ij)ple fo much, that they moft ar- 
dently defired to have him Tor their king. Many 
of them openly declared themfelves upon that head j 
and fome addfefling themfelves to him^ exhorted him 
to let himfelf above envy, and not to trouble him- 
/elf about laws, decrees, or fuffrages ; to put down . 
thofe wordy impertinents that difturbed the Urate with 
their vain harangues, and to make hirnfelf mafier • 
jof affairs, and to govern with fiiU authority, without 
fearing accufers. For him, what his thoughts of 
the tyranny, and his defigns were, are unknown } 
but die moft powerful citizens, apprehending the 
breaking out of a fire, of which thiy already faw 
the fparks, preflcd him to depart without delay, 

irranting whatever he djpmanded, and giving him 
or colfegues the generals moft ' agreeable to him. 
He fet fail in confequence wifh ah hundred Ihips, 
and ftcered for fhe ifland of Andros, that had re- 
volted. His hi^h reputation, and the good fortune 
which had attended him in all his cnterprizes, war 
the caufe that nothing but what was great and extra- 
ordinary was expefted from him. 
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S E C T. IV. 

fhe Lacedamonians appoint Lyfand^r ddmiraL H& 
becomes very powerful with young Cyrus j who com^ 
manded in Afia. He heats the Athenian fleet near 
Ephefus in the ahfence ^ AlcibiadeSj %pho is depri-^ 
ved of the command^ Ten generals are cbofen in his 
fiead. • Callicratidas fucceeds Lyfander. 

Xcnoph. rTp jj E Lacedaemonians, juftly alarmed at the re- 

Hellcn. L X turn and fuccefi of Alcibiades, conceived that 

--442. ^c^ ^^ enemy made it ncceflary to oppoie him with 

Plut. in an able general, capable of making head againfl 

Lyfand, p. ifin^^ For this reafon they made choice of Lyfan- 

Diodt.u. ^^^» ^^^ S^^^ Wm the command of the fleet. When 

p. 193— -he arrived at Ephefu3, he found the city very well 

197* difpoied in his favour, and well affe^ed to Sparta \ 

but btherwife in a very unhappy fituation. For it 

was in danger of becoming barbarous, by habitua-v 

ting the manners and cuftoms of the Perfians, who 

had a great commerce with it, as well from the 

neighbourhood of Lydi^, as becayfe the king's gene^ 

rals cpmmpnly took up their winter quarters there. 

That idle and ypluptyous life, fyll of luxury and 

empty fhew, could not fail of difgufting infinitely 

a man )ike Lyfander, who had been bred fi-oni his 

birth in the finiplipity. poverty, and fcvcre exerci-^ 

fes in ufe at Sparta, ' Having brought his army to 

Ephefus, he gave orders for Ihips of burden to af* 

femble there from all fides, ere^ed an arfenal for 

the building of galleys, made the ports free for. 

-^ merchants, gave the publick places ttf artificers, fet, 

all arts in motion, and held them in honour •, and by 

thefe pie^ns filled the city with riches, and laid the 

foundations of that grandeur and magnificence, to 

which it after attained. Such alteration can the ap* 

plication and ability of a fuiglc perfon occafion in 

a Hate! ■ . . ' 

Whilft 
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Whilft he was making thefe difpofitions, he re-D.NoTB^ft 
ceived advice, that Cyrus, the king's youngeft fon^ 
was arrived at Sardis ; That prince could not be 
above fixteen years old at that time, beii^ bom af- 
ter his father's acceffion to the crown in the fcven- 
teenth year of his reign. Paryfatis, his mother, Ib^ 
ved him to idolatry, and had the entire afcendant of 
her hufl^and. It was ^e, that occafioned his ha- 
ving the lupreme government of all the provinces of 
Afia minor given him ; a command that fubjeded 
all the provincial gpvernoqrs of the moft important 
part of the empire to his authority. The view of 
Paryfatis was without doubt to put the young prince 
into a condition to dilute the throne with his brother 
after the king's death ; as we fhall fee he does to 
fome effed. One of the principal inftruftions, gi- 
ven him by his father upon lending him to his govern- 
ment,' yraS to give effedual aid to the Lacedaemo- 
nians againll Athens ; an order very contrary to the 
politicly followed till then by Tiflaphernes, and the 
other governours of thofe provinces. It had always 
been their maxim, ibmctimes to aflift one party, 
ibmetimes the other, in order to hold their power in 
/uch a ballaiice, thait the one might never .be able to 
crufli the other entirely : from whence it followed, 
that both parties were kept weak by the war, and 
neither in condition to form any enterprizes againft 
the Perfian empire. 

Upon Lyfandcr's being apprized therefore of the 
arrival of Cyrus at Sardis, he fet out from Ephefiis 
to make him a vifit, and to complain of the delays 
. and breach of faith of Tiffaphernes, who notwith- 
ftanding the orders he had received to fupport the 
Lacedaemonians, and to drive the Athenians out of 
jrhe fea, had always favoured the latter underhand, 
from his regard for Alcibiades, whofe meafures he 
entirely gave into, and had been the fble caufe of 
the lofe of the fleet, by nqf fupplying it with the 
^cceflary quantity of provifions. This difcourfe 
' '" ' " ' '* ' pleafed 
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D.NoTHtrspIeafed Cyrus, who looked upon Tiflaphemes as a 
very bad man, and his particular enemy ; and he 
anfwered, that the king had given him orders to 
fgpport the Lacedaemonians powerfully^ and that he' 
Ftvehun- had; received five hundred talents for that purpofe^ 
^JtifW" LyKarider, contrary to the common charadler of the 
^^^^^ Spartans, was fubmiflive and condefcending, full of 
complacency for the great, always ready to pay his 
court to them, and fupporring, from the motive of 
utility, all the weight of their haughtinels and vani- 
ty with incredible patience ; in which behaviour fome 
people make all the addrefs and merit of a courti- 
er to confift. 

He did not forget himlelf upon this occafion, 
and fetting at work all that the induftry and art of 
a compleat courtier could fuggeft of flattery and in- 
fmuation, he perfeftly gained the young prince's fa- 
vour and good opinion. After having praifed his 
generofity, magnificence, and zeal for the Lacedae- 
monians, he defired him to give each foldier and 
Tvi» fence, mariner a drachma per day ; to debauch thofe of the 
enemy by that means, , and thereby to put an end to 
the war the fooner, Cyrus very much approved the 
proje(5)t ; but faid^ that he could make no change in 
the king's order, ?.nd tjiat !the treaty with them ex- 
Onethou' -prti^ly fetded only half a talent to be paid monthly 
^^^/^/ for each galley, j'he prince however, at the end 
klrel. ®^ ^ banquet, which he gave him before his depar- 
ture, drinking tq his jiealth, and prefling him to afk 
fomething of him^ Lyfander defifed that an * Ohlu^ 
a day might be added to the feamen's pay. This 
l|vas granted, and he gave them four Om/, inliead 
pf three, which they received before, and paid them 
all the arrears due to them, with a mdndi's ad- 
t Adarick vance •, giving Lyfander ten "thoufand -f daricks for 
is about a that ourpofc, that is, an hundred thousand livres, 

,. * The drachma lUfl^ fix c^(i\^ four ohoW ivere fix fence half- 

or ten pence French ; each obolus pentP^ a da% inftead of fhe fente^ 
being three half pence: fo that tJn f>r /^r« oboli. ' 
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This iargefe filled the whole fleet with ardour andi>.NoTift»« 
alacrity, and almofl unmanned the enemy's ihips i 
the greateft part of the mariners deferring to the p^- 
ty where the pay was beft. The Athenians, in de- 
fpair upon receiving this news, endeavoured to con- 
ciliate Cyrus by the interpofition of Tiflapherncs 5- 
but he would not hearken to them, notwithftanding 
that fatrap reprefented, that it was not for the king's 
intereft to aggrandize the Lacedasmonians, but to 
ballance the power of one fide with that of the other >. 
in order to perpetuate the war, aiid to ruin both by 
their own divifions. <.. 

Though Lylander had considerably weakened the > 

enemy by augmenting the mariner's pay, and there- 
by very much hurt their naval power, he dared not 
however hazard a battle with them, oUtcf his efpe- 
cial fear of Alcibiades, who wa3 a man of executi«» 
on, had the greater number of fhips, and bad never 
been overthrown in any batde either by fea or land. 
But after Alcibiades had left Samos to go into Pho- 
casa, and Ionia, to raife money, of which he was 
in want for the payment of his troops, and had gi- 
ven the command of his fleet to Antiochus, with 
cxprels order not to fight or attack the enemy in 
his abfence ; the new commander, to make Ihew 
of his courage, and to brave Lylander, entered the 
port of Ephefus with two galleys, and after having 
made a great noife, he retired with loud laughter, 
and an air of contempt and infult* Lyfaoder, enra- 
ged at that affront, immediately detached fome gal- 
leys, and went in purfuit of him. But as the Athe- 
nians advanced tq fupport Antiochus, he ordered 
other g^leys of his fide to come on, till the 
whole fleet . arrived by little and little, and the 
engagement became general on both fides* .Ly- 
fander gained the vidlory, and having taken fifteen '* 
of the Athenian galleys, ered^^d a trophy. Alcibi- 
ades j on his return to Sairios, went even into the 

port 
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0. Not Rvt port to ofrer'4Bb battle j but Lyfander was coin-' 
tented with his viftor jr, and did not think proper* 
to accept it ; fp that he retired without doing any 
thing, 
A M. Thrafybtilus at the fime time; the moft dangerous 

Ikat] C ^^^y ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ armJTj* left the cattip, and went 
jo6! to Athens to accufe him; To enflame his fenemies 
in the city the more, he told the people in a full af- 
fcmbly, that Alcibiades biad entirely ruined their af- 
fairs, and the navy^ by the licence he had introdu- 
ced } that he had given himfelf up to the mbft * no- 
torious debauchees and drunkards,^ who from com- 
mon feamen were the only perfbns in credit about 
him ; that he abandoned his whole authority to them; 
to be at leiiure to enrich himfelf in the provinces, 
and to plunge himlelf there into intemperance and 
all other infamous estcelTes to the difgrace of Athens, 
whilft his fleet was left negle<£kd in the face of the 
enemies; 

Another point of accufation againft hini was ta-* 
ken from the forts he had built near the city of By- 
zantium, a^ an afylum and retreat for him ; as nei-' 
ther being able or willing to return any more to his 
country. The Athenians, a capricious inconftant 
people, gave credit to thefe impeachments. The 
lofs of the laft battle, and his little fuccefs fince his 
departure from Athens, inftead of the great and 
wonderftil aftions expefted from him, entirely funk 
him in their opinions ^ and his own glory and repu-* 
tatipn may he faid to have occafioned his ruin* 
For he was fufpefted, not to have defircd to do 
what was not done •, and they could not believe it 
was not in his power, as they were fully perfwadedj 
that nothing he had a mind to do was impoilible to 
him. They made it a crime in Alcibiades, that the ra- 

• Antiocbus is pointed qf in vour cf Jlcihiades hy cinching 
this flacty a nuany debauched a quatl for him, nvhiek be had 
van, fwho had acquired the fa* let Jlj. 

|>idity 
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pidity of his conquefts did nc^ anfwer to that of their d.Kotii«4 
imaginations 5 not confidering, that he made war 
without money upon a people, who had the great 
king for their trcafurery and that he was often obli* 
ged to quif his campi to go in queft of what was 
neceflary for the payment and lubliftence of his 
trbopSi However it was, Alcibiades was depofed^ 
and ten generals nominated in his ftead *, of which^ 
when he received advice, he retired in his galley to 
fome caftles he had in the Thrafian Cherfonefus. 

About this time died PHftohax, one of the kings Diod. p, 
of Lacedaemonian and was fucceeded by Paufanias^ '9^- 
who reigned fourteen years. The latter made a fine 
anfwer to one who alked, why it' was not permitted 
to change any thing in the antient cuftoms of Spar- 
ta : * It isy fays he^ becaufe at Sparta the laws com- 
mand meny and not men the lams. 

Lyfander, who intended to eftablifti the govern- Xcnoph. 
ment of the nobility in all the cities in the depen- J^^^^^'*!, ^ 
dence of Sparta, that the govemours of his chufing^!^]^^ 
might be always at his difpofal, from his having Plut, in 
rendered them independent of their people^ he^y^and; 
eaufed foch perfons of the principal cities to come ^"^^^^"^ 
to Ephefus, as he knew to be the boldeft, and moft Diod. p. 
enterprizing and ambitious. Thefe he placed at the 197, ig^- 
head of aftairs, promoted to the greateft honours, 
and raifed to the firft employments in the army, 
rendering himfelf by that meansj fays Plutarch, the 
accomplice of aU the crimes and oppreffions they 
committed to advance and enrich themfelves. For 
this reafon they were always ejtetremely attached to 
him, and r^retted him infinitely, when Gallicrati- 
das came to fucceed him^ and took upon him the 
command of the fleet. He was- not inferior to Ly- 
landcr either in valour or military knowledge, and 

* Ori r¥« yo/bbV$ taw kit^iw-^ w ry^ ipi^et^ rSf vo//tittt xvpVf tTmt ^ 
Plut in Apoph. p.' 230. ^ : 
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D.NoTHvs^as infinitely above him in pobt of moral virtue; 
As fevere to himfelf as others, inacceflible to flatte- 
ry and floth^ the declared >enemy Of luiniry ^ he re- 
tained the modeflyi temperance^' and aufterity of the 
antient Spartans ; virtues that began to diftingtnih 
him particularly, : as they were not too common in 
his time* His probity and juftice were proof againft 
all things ; his limplictty and uprighmeis abhorred 
all falfhood and frauds to which were joined a truly 
Spartan noblenefs and grandeur of foul- The great 
and powerfijl could not hinder thcmielves from ad- 
miring his virtue, but they were better pleaied with 
the facility and condeicenfion of his prcdeceflTor, who 
was blind to the injuftice and violence of their 
adUons* 

It was not without mortification and jealoufy, Ly- 
fander faw him arrive at Ephefus to take upon him 
the command, and out of a criminal bafenefs and 
treachery, not uncommon with thofe who hearken 
more to their private ambition than the good of the 
publick, he did him all the ill offices in his powers 
Of the ten thoufand daricks, which Cyrus had gi- 
ven him for the augmentation of the mariners payv 
he returned the remainder to that prince^ telling Cal- 
licratidas, that he might apply to the king tor the 
;Tioney, and that it depended on him to find means 
for the fubfiftence of his army* This anfwer gave 
him great trouble, and diftreffed him exceedingly; 
For he had brought no money with him from Spar- 
ta, and gould not refolve to extort any from the ci-' 
ties, as he found them fufficiently rifled already.- 

In this urgent neceffity a perfon having offered 
hirp fifty talents^ (that is to fay ^ fifty thoufend crowns) 
to obtain a favour he could not grant with juftice, 
he refiifed them. Upon which Cleander, one of 
his officers, faid^ ** I woiald accept them were I in 
^ your place. And fo would I," replied the gene- 
ral, " were I in yours/' 

He 
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He had no other refource therefore than to go as d^kothits 
Lyfander had done, to aik ni<»iev at the gates of the 
km^s gqierals and lieutenants, for which he Was the 
leaft proper ot all mankind. Nurtured and educa- 
ted in the love of liberty, full of great and noble 
ientimoits, and iafinkely remote from all flattery 
and bafenefs, he was convinced at heart, that it was 
lefe evil and difhonour for Greeks to be overcome 
by Greeks, than ihamefiilly to make their court, 
and b^ at the gates of Barbarians, whofe only me- ; "• 

rit confifted in their gold and filver^ The whole 
nation were indeed difgraced by fb mean a proflir 
tution. 

Cicero in his offices, draws two very different 
irharafters of perfbns employed in the adminiftration 
<rf government, and makes the application of them 
to the two gpnerals, of whom we fpeak. The one, 
fays he, ♦zealous lovers of truth, and declared ene- 
mies of all fraud, pique themfelves upon their fimplici- 
ty and candour, and do not believe, that it can ever 
confilt with honour to lay fnarcs, or ufe artifice. The 
othas, prepared to do or fuffer every thing, are not 
afliamed of^the meaneCt actions and proflitutions, pro- 
vided ftom thofe unworthy means, they have rcafbn to 
expe<5l the fuccefe of thdr defigns. Cicero places Calli* 
cratidas amongft the former, and Ly fander apiongfl the 
letter, to whom he gives two epithets not* much to 
his honour^ and hardly confiilenr with the Spartan 
charafter, when he calls him very artfiil and very 
patient^ or rather ^ery complaifant. 

Callicratidas hpwever, forced by necelTity, went 
( to Lydia, and repaired immediately to the palace of 
Cyrus, where he' defirpd that prince might be told, 

* Sunt his alii multam difpa- yiant, diim, quod velint, confc- 

res, fimplfc'eS'Jet apcrri; qui ui- quantjif Quoingeiicrc verfutiii* 

hil ex occulto, nihil e,x infidiis ar nmujl.et paiientiHimum LacedJ©- 

gcndum putant ; veritatis cul tores, monftu jS Ly fandraip, accepimus, 

Iraudisinimici; itemque alii, qui contraquc Callicraudcm. Offic. 

^d vis perpctiautur^ cuiyis defer- 1. i. n. 109, 

yoL. IV, p that 
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p.NoTHir8thtc the admiral pf the Greciaii fleet was ccHhfe to 
fpeak with him, |ie was anfwered, that Cyrus was 
dien at table, engaged in a * party of pkafiire ; to 
which he replied with a modeft tone and air, tha( 
he was in no hafle, and would wait till die prince 
canie forth* The guards fet up a laii^, wonderinf 
at the boneft jiranger's fimplicity, who had &> litde 
the air of the world in his ^behaviour, which obliged 
him to retire. He came thither a fecond time, and 
was again denied admittance. Upon which he re- 
turned to Epheius^ loading thofe widi curies and 
imprecations, who had firft made their court to Barr 
bariansa and by their flattery and fubmiflions had 
taught them to m^e their riches a title and. ^rcr 
terxe to infuit the reft of mankind. Addre^ling lum- 
|blf at the &me time to thofe about him^ he iworci 
^t aflbon as he returned to Sparta, he would ufe 
his ucmpil: endeavours to reconcile the Greeks amongft 
themfelves, that for the hitore^ they might become 
formidable to the Barbarians, and have tio^ fiirtber 
occafion for their aid to invade and ruin bach either. 
But that generous Spartan, whpfe thoughts were fo 
noble, and fo worthy the Lactdasmoniari name, and 
whofe juftice, magnanimity, and valour might rank 
him with all that Greece bad ever produced of the 
moft excellent and moft cpnfummate, had nPt the 
good fortune to return to his country,, nor to apply 
hinifelf to a work fo great, and fo Worthy of him. 

* 77 tf Gffei fays literally that itig « gremt Jealy ^in^meuU a mt- 
he lA.'^s drMngy ?rtv« ^he Per- rit of it, as ^j^efhallfee in Cyrus's 
fians piqued ihemfehes upon drink- ktter to the Lacedamoniam. 
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p.lioTHffi 

S fe C T. r. 

€dmrdtidis ii i^ated iy the MeMris hedr the Ah v 

gmUftB. *Jhh Jm^iifiidni p^s fihtence of death upon 
pveral (f their teherdls fbr hot h^n)tk^ brought off 
the bbdits (f thole^ whg had been flam in the battle, 
Sbcratei ahrie has the courdgi to oppofe fo unjujt 4? 
fihtence. 

CALLICR AT it> As, after Kayihg^amM 
veral vidlories over the Atfienians, Kad at lali pur- pc^c^- 
fued Con6h, one of theif generals, into the porf of Mi*- 1!^?^^ 
tylene, ^lirhcre he kept Kiiti i;)lbcked yp. This was in Dido.l.13. 
the twenty fixth year of the Pelopohnefian war. Co- P »9^ ^ 
non feeing hirtifelf befieged by fea and land, with- ff^zx""^ 
out hope of aid, and in want of provifions, found 
means to apprise Athens of the extrenfie danger he 
was in. Extraordinary effbrts were made to reh'eve 
Jiim» ^d ih left fhafi a mphth^s time a fleet of an 
hundred and ten fell "^ds fitted Out, oh boarcf of whic^ 
were cmb^rj;ed all that were capabje of bearing 
arms, as well flaves ^s freemen, wit^ fb'me horfe. 
At Samos th^V vfere joined ,by the allies with forty 
galleys, and jlteerea tot (he Arginufae, iflahds fituate 
between Cuma and Mitylerife. . Callicrat^das, being 
informed of their gourfe, left Eteonice to continue 
the fiege with fifty fhips, and put to Tea wi^h an hun- 
dred and tweftty fail; with defign to faCe the enemy, 
and pf event their, relieving Cohoh, The right wing 
of the Athenians was commanded by Protomachus 
and Thfafylus, ^ho had each fifteen galleys. They 
wer6 fiipported by a fecprid tine with a like number 
of fhips, commanded by Lyfiiis and Ariftogenes. 
j The left wing like the other, draWn up in two lines 
I was under Ariftocrates and piomedon, fupportcd 
I by Erafmides and Pericles*. The main body, con- * f^f^ivaj 
\ fiftihgof near thirty g^Ueys, amongft which were the-^^ ^'^^. 
' three Athenian admirals, was di (pofed in one line. They ^'^^ 
Vol, IV,' D z had 
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t> NoTHvs}^^} ftrengthencd each of their wings with a fecpnc} 
line ; becaufe their galleys were neither fo (wift) nor fb 
eafy to manage, as thofe of tKe enemy; fo that 
there was reafon to fear their getting between two ^ 
the fame time. The Lacedaemonians and their al- 
lies, who perceivecj they, were inferior in nuniber to 
the enemy, contented themfelves with drawing up 
in one line, to equal their front^ ^d for the greater 
facility of running between the Athenian galleys, 
and turning nimbly round them. Callicratidis*? 
pilot, daunted at the inequality, adyiied him nqt to 
hazard the batde, and to retire ; but he replyed, 
that he could not fly without Ihame, and that hij 
y death Was of fmall importance to the repiiblick'. 
]/ Sparta J f\id he, does not depend upon one man. He 
.V commanded the right wing, and Thrafondas the 
Theban the left. = 1. .... 

It was terrible to behold the lea covered with 
ihree hundred galleys reaciy to engage. >ifever haq 
more numerous naval armies of the Gfreeks joined 
battle before. The ability, experience, and valour 
of the gcnerials who commanded, left nothing to der 
fire •, fo that there >yas reafon to believe this battle 
would decide the fate of both people, and jput ah 
end to a war, that had endured fo longl "When the 
lignals were given, the two armies raifed great fhouts, 
and began the fight. Callicratidas, who frpnfi the 
anfwer of the augurs, expeded to fall in ' die battle, 
did amazing aftiohs of valour. He attacked the e- 
nemy with incredible courage and boldnefs, funk 
feme of their fliips, diftibled others by breaking 
their oars and piercing their lide^ v/ith the prow 
or beak of his galley. ' At length he attacked that 
of Pericles, and made a thoufand holes in it j but 
the latter having hooked him faft with an iron grap- 
pling, he found it impoflible to difengagc himfef, 
and was furrounded in an inftant with feveral of the 
Athenian veficls. His own was immediately filled 

with 
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with the enemy, and after a dreadful flaughter, he^^NoTHo* 
fell dead, rather overwhelmed by their rxumbers than 
vanquilhed. The right wing, which he command- 
ed, having loft its admiral, was put to flight. The 
left, compofed of Boeotians and Eubceans, ftiil made 
a long and vigorous refiftance, from the importafttcon- 
cem they were in, leaft they (hould fall into the hands 
of the Athenians, againft whom they had revolted ; 
but they were at length obliged to give way, and re- 
tire in diforder. The Athenians erefted a trophy in 
the Arginqfe. They loft twenty five galleys in this 
battle, and the enemy more than feventy, of which 
number, were nine of the ten ftirnifhed by the Lace* 
dsemonians. 

Pluoirch equalls Callicratidas the Lacedaemonian piut. in 
general, for his juftice, valour, and magnanimity, Lyfand. 
with all that had ever rendered themfelves worthy of P- 436. 
admiration amongft the Greeks. 

He blames him however exceedingly for hazard- Plut. ia 
ing this batde at the At^inufas, and oblerves, that ^^^°P- 
to avoid the reproach of having retired out of /ear, ^'^^ * 
he had, through a miftaken fchfe of honour, failed 
in the eflenrial duty of his fundion. For, fays Plu- 
tarch, if, (to ufe the comparifon of * Iphicrates)* HeiMs 
the light armed infantry refemble the hands, xhiz a famous 
horfe the feet, the main body the breaft, and the^^^^^^ 
general the head 5 the general, who abandons him- ; 
fclf rafhly to the impetuofity of his valour, docs not 
fo much negleft and expofe his own life, as the lives 
of thofc, whole fafety depends upon his. Our La- 
cedaemonian chief was therefore in the wrong, con- 
tinues Plutarch, to anfwer the pilot who adviled him 
to retire, Sparta does not depend upon one man. For 
though it be true, that Callicratidas, fighting under 
the orders of another ekher by fea or land, wa$ 
no more than one many yet, commanding an army, 
all that obeyed his orders were colledled in his per- 
fon, and he in whom fo many thovifands might be 

D 3 loft. 
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p.NoTMwsiQfl:, ^as no lot\^er qn^ m^n* ♦ Gicero bad paljed 
tB^B f^me jiidgRcnt: lippa bim Wofc Plutarcb. -^f- 
ter haying faid, tb^t' there verif mahy perft)^ tQ he 
found, vmo were ready' to facrifice tEar 1^^ and 
even lives for tl^eir country^ but wbp out of ^ falfc 
delicacy in poiajt of glory would qpt hazard their 
deputation for it in the leaift > he cites the e;$ample of 
Callicratidas, who anf^fered thp£ tl^( ^dyi&d him 
to retreat from the Arginufa;* P^^ SjoKia^ conld fit 
out another jleet if this were lofty hut for himfelfy be 
could not fly before tb^ enemy ^^^?^ fhamci and it^amy. 
I return to the fecjuel of die battle near the Argi- 
nufeg. The Athenian generals ordered Theramcnes, 
Thrafybulus, an^ feme other officers, to return ^ith 
' ' about fifty gallpys to take up the wrecks and dead 

bodies, in order to their interment, whilft they row- 
ed on with the reft againft Eteonice, who kept Co- 
non befieged before Mitylene. But a rude tempeft 
came on fuddenly, and prevented the execution of 
this order. Eteonice having received news of the 
defeat, and fearing it might occaflon alarm and ter« 
rbr amongit the troops, tent back thofe who brougl^ 
it, with orders to return with wreaths of fk)wers up- 
on their heads, and to give out, that Callicratidas 
had gained the vidtory, and deftroyed the whole 
Athenian fleet. Upon their return he offered facri- 
fices of thankfgiving, and having made his troops 
take fome refreihment, he lent the galleys away di- 
reftly, the wind being fair, and marched oflF the 
land-army to Methymna^ after having burnt his 

* Invent! multi funt, qui non cgregic, vertit adextremum om- 
modopecuniam, redvitametiam, nia, cum confilionon paruit co 
profunderc pro patria parati cf- rum, qui chUkm ab Aiginufis re- 
lent, iidem glorlae jaduram ne movendam, nee cum Athenien- 
xninimam quidem facere vellent, (ibus dimicandum putabant. Qui' 
iie republics quidem poftulantc. : bus ilie refpondit, Lacedaemoni- 
ut Callicratidas, qui, cum Lace- os, clafTe ilia amiiTa, aliam pa- 
daemoniorum dux fuifTet, Pelo- rare poffe, fe ftigcre fine fuo dc- 
|)pnn^iiacobellomuItaquefeciir€t dccoitoonpoffe. Ojjk.L i.n.48. 

camp. 
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camp. Ccaion being delivered in this nunner fromD-NoTaija 
the blockacje. Joined the vidorioua fket, whiqh re- 
turned folthwitn to Safioos^ However when it was 
known at Athena, that the dead bodies, had been kit 
without jntcrnaem^ the peopk were hiKhiy enraged, 
and laid the whole weight of their reieniment upon 
thofc they believed guilty of that crirt:)e. The mti" 
ents held it a great one not to provide fepuiture for 
the dead, apd we may obierve, that after all their 
battles, the firft care, of the conquered, notwitl^ 
ftanding die feafe <rf thehr misfortune, and their great , 
afHi&ion for a bloody defeat, was to demand a fuf- 
peniion of atms from the vi6kor, in order to pay 
ther laft duties to thofe, who had fallen in battle •, 
upoa which they believed their happineJfe in another 
life depended^ They had little or no idea of the re- 
furredion of the body i but however^ the pagans, 
in the foul^s concern for the body after death, the 
religious regard paid to it, and the pafiioh with 
which th^ rendered folenm honours to the dead, 
feem to argue, that they had fome- confufed fcnfe of 
a refurre^ion, which iubfifthd amoegft all nations, 
and defcended from the- moft amient tradition,, tho* 
diey could not diftinguilh clearly upaa it. 

Hence arofe the fury of the people of Athens* 
They immediateiy nominated new generals,, retaining 
only Conon of the old ones, to whona they gave 
Adimantcs and Philoetes for coHegues^. Eight dayi 
after which, two of them withdtew themfelves, and 
only fix returned to Athens. Theramcnos th& taaih 
general, acci^ the other chiefe before the. people, 
making them re^onfible for not bringing q^ the 
dead after the battle ^ and to clear himfelf, read the 
letter they had wrote to the fenate and pec^le, where^ 
in they excufed themfelves from the violeaca of the 
ftorm, without charging any body. That calumny 
was deteflably vile,! as done in abufe of thdr referve 
in not mentioftklg him in then* letter, and m not 
iying a fiwltto his charge, q£ which hetnraft have 
D 4 * apj)eared 
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jr. Not Mv» appeared the moft guilty. The charafter of Thc- 
ramenes does not appear in this inftance, which in' 
the fequel argues great probity, and zeal for the 
publick good^ The generals at their return, not 
being able to prevail for the neceflary* time to make 
their defence, cohtented themfelves with reprefenting 
in few words the ftate of the afiair^ and appealed 
for the trudi of what they faid to the pilots, and all 
prefent when it happened. The people feemed to re- 
ceive their excufe favourably, and feveral perfons 
offered themfelves for their fureties ; but it was 
thought proper to adjourn the aflcmbly, becaufe of 
the night, and its being the people's cuftom to give 
their fuffrages by lifting up of hands, their refolu- 
tion could not be known ; befides which the coun- 
cil were firft to confider upon what they ihould think 
fit to propofe to the peoplcr 

The feaft of Apaturia unexpe&edly coming on, 

in which it was the cuftom to aflemble by families, 

the relations of Theramenes pofted feveral perfons 

in mourning habits, and Ihaved in proper places,. 

who faid, they were the kindred of thofe, who had 

been flain in the battle, and obliged Callixenes KS 

accufe the generals in the lenate. It was decreed 

in confequence, that as the accufation and defence 

had been heard in the laft afTembly, the people by 

their refpedive tribes, fhould give their voices, and 

if the accufed were found guilty, they fhould be pu- 

nifhed with death, their eftates confifcated, and the 

♦Minerva ^^^^^ P^^ confecrated to the * goddefs* Some fe- 

' nators oppofed this decree as unjuft, and contrary to 

the laws : But as the people, at the inftigation of 

Callixenes, threamed to include the oppofers in the 

lame caufe and crime with the generals, they were 

h mean as to defift from their oppofition, and to fa- 

crifice the innocent generals to their own fafety, by 

confenting to the decree. Socrates (the celebrated 

philofoj^r) was the only one of the fenators, that 

itood farnr, a.id perfilled obftinately in oppofmg a 

decree 
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decree fo notorioufly unjuft, and fo contrary to allD.NoTiiva 
laws. The orator, who mounted the tribunal in de- 
fence of the generals, (hewed, " that they had fail- 
" ed in nothing of their duty, as they had given 
** orders that the dead bodies Ihould be taken up r 
" that if any one were guilty, it was he, who, be- 
*' ing charged with thefe orders, had negledked to 
** put them in execution : but that he accufed no bo- 
" dy ; and that the tempeft, which came on unex- 
** peftedly at the very inftant, was an unanfwerable , 
** apology, and entirely difcharged the accufed from 
" all guilt. He demanded, that a whole day fhould 
** be allowed them to make their defence, a favour not 
" denied to the moft criminal, and that they fhould 
** be tried feparately. He reprefented, that they 
** were not in the leaft obliged to precipitate a fen- 
" tence, wherein the lives of the moft iiluftrious ci- 
'* tizens were concerned ; that it was in fome mea- 
" fure attacking the gods to make * men r^fponfi- 
** ble for the wuids and weather ; that they could 
" not, without the moft flagrant ingratitude and in- 
** juftice,^ put the conquerors to death, to whom 
" they ought to decree crowns and honours, or 
" give up the defenders 6f their country to the rage 
" of thofe who envied them ; that if they did lo, 
^* their unjuft judgment would be followed with a 
" fodden, but vain, repentance, which would 
" leave behind it the Iharpeft remorfe; and cover 
*' them with eternal fliame and infamy." The peo- 
ple fcemed at firft to be moved with thefe realcns ; 
but animated by the accufers, they pronounced fen- 
tence of death againft eight of the generals, and fix 
of them, who were prelent, were fcized in order ta 
their being carried to execution. One of them, Di- 
omedon, a perfon of great repute for his valour and 
probity, demanded to be heard. " Athenians,'* 

* Quern adco iniquum, ut fceleri aiGgnct^ quo J vcnti et JSu^lu^ 
Clique: kic. Tacit, AnnuL 1. 14. c. 3, 

faid 
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^NoTNusfaid he, ** I wifli the fentmce you have pafied up- 
*^ oa us may not prove the hsisfortucic of Hhe reput>- 
*^ Jick ; but I have one favour to alk of you in be- 
/* half of my collegucs and myfclf, wmch is tcr 
*^' acquit us before the gods of the vows we made 
^^ to them for you and ourielves, as we are not in a 
^^ condition to difcharge them i fer it is to their 
*' protedtion^ invoked before the battle, we ac- 
^* knowledge that wc art indebted for the viftory 
** gained by ua over the pnemy." There was not 
one good citizen, that did not melt into tears at this^ 
difcourfe fo full of goodneis and religion, and ad-' 
mire with furprize the moderation of a perfon, wha 
feeing himfelf unjuftly condenuied, did not however 
vent the leaii): reientment, or even complaii^t againft 
his judges, but was folely intent (in favour of an un- 
grateful country, which had doomed them to perifli ) 
upon what it owed the gods in comm<Mi wkh them 
for the viftory they had lately obtained. 

The fix generals were hardly executed, when the 
people opened their eyes, and perceived all. the hor* 
ror of that fentence, but their repentance could not 
reilore the dead to Hfe. Callixenus, the orator, was 
put in prifbn, andxefuledto be heard. Having found 
means to make his efcape, he fled to Decelia to the ene-^ 
my, from whence he returned Tometime after to 
Athens, where he died of hunger, univerfally detcfl- 
ed and abhorred by all the world, as all falfe accu- 
iks and flanderem ought to be. Diodorus remarks 
that the people themielves were juftly puniihed for 
their crinoe hy the gods, who abandoned them foon 
after, not to a lingle maftcr, but to thirty tyrants, 
that treated them, with the utmoft r^om* and cruelty. 
Plut. in The diipofition of a people is very naturally ima- 
Axioch p. ged in,this acxoum ; and Plato, upon the fame event, 
368, 369. draws in few words their charafter with much fpirit 
and refemblance. The *commonalty, fays he, is an un- 

• l^fjb^ iir^iniOfvii, u^ec^'ror iifM9 fiirxxfO¥^ k/tFttihtfTw* 

€Onftant, 
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Conflwt* ungrafeJul, cnjel, fgfpicioqs ammal, inc4pa- PNoxHyi 
ble of fubmitting to th? gQverpm^m of reafon j 
which i§ no vronder, adds he, as it is commonly 
cojnpofed pf thp dre^s of 4 city, and is a monftrous 
affemblage, without fonii or order, of all that is 
Worft in it. 

The fame relation fhews what effeft fear can have up- 
on the minds of men, even upon thofe who pafs for the 
wifeft, and how few there are, who are capable of fup* 
porting inflexibly , the prolped of danger and difgrace* 
Though the juftnefs of the general's caufe was perfeftly 
known in the fenate, at kaft by the major part of it, af- 
foon as the people's ragg was mentioned, and the terrible 
menaces they murmured, thofe grave fenators, moft 
of whom had commanded armies, and who all of 
them had frequently expofed themfclves to the great- 
eft dangers of waf^^ inftantly changed fides,, and 
came over to the moft notorious cdumny, and cry- 
ing injuftice that ever was khown. An evident 
proof, that there is a courage, though very rare, 
which infinitely tranfcends the valour, th^t inducea 
fo many thoufands of men every day to confront the 
moft terrible dangers in batde< 

Amongft all the judges, only one, truly worthy 
of his reputation, the great Socrates, in this general 
treafon and perfidy*ftood firm and immoveable ; and 
though he knew his fuffrage and unaided voice would 
be of litde or no confequence to the accufcd,. he 
thought them a juft homage to opprefled innqcencc, 
and that it was * unworthy of an honeft mm to go- 
vern himfelf by tlie fury of a blind and frantick peo- 
ple* So far may juftice be abandoned. We may 
conclude it was npt better defended before the peo* 
pie. Of more than three thouf^d citizens, who 
compofed thp aflemblyj two only took upon theiti 
the defenfe of the gen^ral^, Eqriptodemu^ and Axi- 
ochus. Plato has preferv«4 their iwsj^ and given 

that 
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D.NoTHus that of the latter to the dialogue^ from whence part 

of thefe refledtions are extrafted, 
A. M. The fame year the battle of the Arginufae was 

3598. fought, Dionyfius poffeffed himfclf of the tyranny in 
Ant. J. C Sicily. I Ihall defer ipeaking of him till the cnfu- 
^^ ' ing volume, in which I (hall treat the hiftory of 

the tyrants of Syracufc at large, 

SEC T. VL 

Lyfander commands the Lacedamonian fleet. Cyrus is 
recalled to court by bis father. Lyfander^ s celebrated 
vitlory over the Athenians at jEgofpotamos. 

Xenoph. A F T E R the defeat at the Arginuf^, the affairs 
Hellcn. \L\ of the Peloponnefians declining, the ^lies, fup- 
Plut.^in ^ ported by the credit of Cvrus, fent an ^mbafly to 
I Lyf.p. Sparta, to demand that tne command of the fleet 
436, 437. (hould again be given to Lyfander, with the promife 
Diod.1.13, jQ {^tvt with more affeftion and courage under his 
a/m. orders. As it was contrary to the laws of Spaxta 

3599. that the fame perfon fhould be twice admiral ; the 
Anc J. C. Lacedaemonians, to fatisfy the allies, gave the title 
^^^' of admiral to one Aracus, and fent Lyfander with 

him, whom in appearance they commiflioned only 
as vice-admiral, though in effcft with all the autho- 
rity of the (\xo0t\nt command. 

All thofe who had the greateft (hare in the govern- 
ment of the cities, and were of the higheft authori- 
ty in them, faw him arrive with extreme joy ; pro- 
mifing themfelves, from his inflgence, the final fub- 
verfion of the democratick power. His charader 
of complacency for his friends, and indulgence to all 
their faults, fuited much better with their ambitious and 
injurious views, than the auftere equity of Caliicratidas. 
For Lyfander was a man of the moil corrupt heart, and 
gloried in having no principles in point of virtue 
or the moft facred duties. He made no fcruple to 
employ artifice and deceit upon all occafions, and 

cfteenie4 
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fcftcemed juftice only a? far as it ferved his meafures. o.NoTKy* 
When it did not promote them, he never failed to 
prefer the ufefal, which with him was alone lauda- 
ble and excellent) convinced that tqath had in its 
own nature no advantage over falihpod^ and that 
the value of hpth one and the other was to be d/eter- 
niined by the convenience refultiHg from them. 
And for fuch as reprefented to him, that it was un- 
worthy the defcendant? of Hercules to make ufe of* - 
fraud and freachery^ he laughed at them ; For^ faid 
he, where the ItorCs Jkin is ineffeffuaj'^ it is necejfary to 
add the fox^s tail to' it. 

There is an expreflion attributed to him, which 
fufficiently denotes, how fmall an account he made f 
of perjury. He ufed to fay, * Children are amufed "T^ 
^th baukfSy and men with oaths^ fhewine by fo 
jprofetfed a want of religion, that the gods were more 
inconfiderable with hini than his enemies. For he 
who deceives with a falfe oath, plainly declares in fo 
doing, that he fears his enemies, but that he defpi- 
fes God. * 

Here ends the twenty fixtli year of the Pelopon- Xcnopk. 
nefian war. In this year it was, that young Cyrus, Hellcn. 
dazzled with the unufual fplendor of fupreme autho- ^•2P4S4« 
rity, and jealous of the lead omiflion in point of 
ceremonial homage, difcovered by a remarkable 
aftion the fecret of his heart. Brought up from his 
infancy in the reigning houfe, nurtured under the 
fhade of the throne amidft the fubmiflions a^d prof- 
trations of the courtiersj entertained long by the dif- 
courfes of an ambitious mother that idolized him, 
in the defire and hope of empire, he began already 
to affect the rights of fovereignty, and to exaft the 
honours paid to it with furprizing haughtinefs and 
rigor. Two Eerfians of the royal family, his cou- 

• The Greek text admiti ano- games, and men in their Onths. 
iher /en/kf 'which is perhaps no E»tAiwf t»5 ^ TeuSk^ urpccyuXei^, 
^Jefsgood: Children may ulc art, rfe i" «f^«< cjpjto*^ i|aKT»r«ty. 

and cheat one another in their 

..... . ... ., ... f^^^^. 
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fe.NoTHtrsfin-geirmaitt by their mother, his Fith^r fiai-Hli^s fif- 
ter, had omitted to covet tlttir hdhdi with thtlr 
flecfvcs in his pttfcnce, according to a ceremohid ot> 
ferved only to thfe kings of P^rfia. Cyrus, nefent- 
ing that neglcft as a capital aime, condemned thfeni 
both to die, ^ftd catifed them to bfe eiecuted at Saf- 
dis without mercy. Darius, at ^hofe feet thdr rfc* 
lations threw themfdves to demaitd juftice, was ve- 
ry irtUch affefted with thfe tragical end 6f his two 
nephews, and looked upon this aftion of hh fon's 
as an attempt upon himfelf, to whom alone that Jio* 
nour was due. He refolved therefore to take his go- 
rcmment from him, and ordered him to court upon 
the pretext pf being fick, and having a defire to 
fee him. 

Cyrus before his departure fent for Lyfander to 
Sardis, and put into ms hands great fums of mone? 
for the payrfient of his 'fleet, promifing him ftifl 
lYiorc for the future, And with the bftentation of ^ 
young man, to let him fee how much he defired to 
oblige him, he affured him, that though the king 
his fether ffiiould ceafe to afford him any fupplies, 
he would furnifh him the more willingly out pf his 
own coffers, and that rather than he fhoyl4 want the 
neccffary ptovifions, he would even caufe the throne of 
mafly gold and filver, upon which he fate in jqdgment, 
t& be melted* dowii. At length, when he was upon 
the point: of fetting out, he empowered him to re- 
ceive the tributes and revenues from the cities, con- 
fided the government of his provinces to him, and 
conjured him with embraces hoc to give battle in hia 
abfcnce, unlefs ftperior in force •, becaufe the kin^ 
neither Wanted the will nor power to give him that 
itiperiority to the enemy ^ promifing' at the fame 
time, with the ftrongeft afTufances of affeftion, to 
bring hini a great number of fhips from Phoeni-^ 
cia and Cilicia* 

hX?' ^^^^ ^^ prince's departure, Lyfander failed to- 

1.2. p. 45 5 wards the Hellefpont, and laidfiege to Lampfacus. 

-45 s Torax, 
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Xcmo:, having marched thijdiw with his land-jbrces ^ yetH»« 
pit the fame time, affaulted the city on his fide, The pjut. in 
place was carried by ftorm, and Irit by Lyfender toLyf.p.437 
tte foldiers mercy. Jhe Athenian,; Wbt) ftillpwed ^* 44o- 
him clofe, came t» zfk anchor in the* pact of Elctm- cib.b^zti 
turn wirii an hundred and fiairfcorc |aileys. ButDiodii.ij! 
upon the news of the taking of Lampiacus, they iih- P 225, 
mediately fteertd for S^os, and after halving tfiken ^^^' 
in pitmnons^ they flood away Srcmi ihen^e^ failiilg 
aioi^ the coaft to a pkce called ^ ^goipotamosi, • q%e „*. 
where they halted over againfl the enemy, who wetev^ Gmu. 
then tA anchor before Lampfacus. The Hellefpont 
is not abpve two thpuiand pices broad in that place. 
The two armies, feeing themfelvfcs fo near each other, 
cxpedted oniy to reft that day^ arid lyere in hopes of 
coming to a- battle on the nejiti 

But Ly^ider 1^ another d^fign in his. View. 

He commanded the feamen and pilots to go on bterd 

their ^kys, «$ if they were in lieality tp fi^t the 

Mxt liioming at break of day, to hold themfelves 

in readinefs, and (0 wait his orders with profound fi- 

lence, ]H[e commanded the land-^rniy in like jnan- 

ner to draw up in battle upon the cbaft, and to trait 

the day wit^iotit any noife* Qn.the^ iiiorrow, aflfoon 

as the fiin was rifen, the Athenians began to row 

towards them with their whok fleet in one' line, 

and to bid then! defiOTce. Lyfandef^ though bis 

fhijps were ranged in cmJer of baitic, with; their 

heads towirds the enemy, lay flill whhoat making 

any movement. Jn the evening j when the Athenians 

wkhdrew, he did not foflfer Im foldiers to go afhore^ 

till two or three galleys, which he had fent ottf to 

obferve them, w«rc returned wkh advice, that tliey 

had feen the enemy land, The next day paflfcd in 

the jfiimc naanner, as did the third and fourth* . Such 

a jcondnft, which at^ued rcfervc and apprehenfion, 

extremely augnicmed the fecurity and botdnife of 

the Athenians, and in^ired them with an extreme 

contempt for an ajrmy, Which fear, in their fcnfe, 

Z prevented 
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D. Nor HUP prevented from (hewing themfelvcs, and attempting 
any thing. 

Whilfb this pafled^ : Alcibiades, who was liear the 
fleet, took horfe, an^ came to the Athenian gene- 
rals ; to whom he repreiented, that they kept upon 
a very difadvantagious Coaft, where there were nei- 
ther ports nor cities in the neighbourhood ; that 
they were obliged to bring dicir provtfions from 
Seftos with ^r^ dapger and difficulty; and that 
they were very miich in the wrong to fuffcr the fol- 
diers and xnariners of the fleet, aflbon as they were 
aihore, to ftraggle and difperfe themielyes at their 
own pkaliire, whiUt they were faced in view by the 
enem/s fleets accuftomed to execitfe the orders of 
their general with the readiefl: obedience^ and upon 
the flighted fignal. He ofiered alfo to attack the ene- 
my by land with'a ftroi^ body of Thracian troops, 
and to fon;e them to a ba^tle^ The generals^ efper 
cially Tydeus and Menan^er, Jealous of their com- 
mand, did not content themifelves with refiifing bis 
offers , from the opinion^ that if the eyem proved 
unfortunate, the whole ^lame would ^U on thttn^ 
and if favourable^ that Alcibiades alone would have 
the honour of it ; but reje,6ted alfo with infiilt his 
wife and lalutary counfel, as if a nfun in difgrace 
lofl: his fenfe and abilities with the fcvour pt the 
common-wealth. Alcibiades jprithdrew. 
• The fifth day the Athenians prefentcrf themfelvcs 
again, and oflfercd battle^ retiring in the evening 
according to cuilom with more infulting airs than 
the days before. Lyfander, as ufual, detached fome 
galleys to obferve them, with orders to return with 
the utmoft diligence, • when they faw the Athenians 
landed, and to put op a brazen buckler at each fliijp's 
Jiead aflbon as tiiey reached the middle of the c^anr 
Jiel. Himfclf in the mean time ran through the 
whole line in his galley, exhoning the pilots and 
officers to hold the feamen and foldiers in readinefs 
10 row and fight on the firfl fignal. 

Aflboa 
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. Affoon as the bucklers were put up in the Ihips d.nothw 
heads, and the admiral galley had given the fignal 
by the found of trumpbt, the ,whble fleet let forwards 
in good order. The land-Srmy at the fame time 
made all poflible hafle to the top of the promontary 
to fee the battle. The ftrait that feparates the two 
continents in this place, is about fifteen ftadia, or three 'S/j fat^ 
quarters of a league in breadth, which fpace was^ 
prefently cleared through the aftivity and diligence 
of the rowers* Conon^ the Athenian general, was 
the firft who perceived from ftiore, that fleet advance 
in good order to attack him ; upon which he imme- 
diately cried out for the troops to embark. In the 
height of forrow and trouble, lome he called to by 
their names, fome he conjured, and others he forced 
to go on board their galleys j but all his endeavours ^ 
and emotion were inetfeftual, the foldiers being dif- 
perfed on all fides. For they were no fooner come 
on Ihore, than fome were ran to the futtlers, fome 
to walk in the country, fome to fleep in their tents^ 
and others had begun tcf drels their fuppers. This 
proceeded from the want of vigilance and experience 
in their generals, who not fufpefting the leaft danger^ 
indulged themfelves in their taking repofe, and gave 
their foldiers the fame liberty. 

The enemy had already fallen on with loud cries 
and a great noife of their oars, when Conon, dif- 
engaging himfelf with nine galleys, of which num- 
ber was the facred Ihip called the Paralian^ ftood 
away for .Cyprus, where he took refuge with Eva- 
goras. The Peloponnefians, falling upon the refl 
of the fleet, took immediately the galleys which were 
empty, and difabled and dellroyed fuch as began to 
fill with men. The foldiers, who ran without or- 
der (X arms to their relief, were either killed in the 
endeavour to get on board, or flying on fhore were 
cut to pieces by the enemy, who landed in purfuit 
of them. Lyfander took three thoufand prifoners^ * 
with all the generals, and the whole fleet. After 

Vol. IV. £ having 
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ft.NoTHtfs having plundered the camp, and faftened the enemies 
galleys to the fterns of his own, he returned to 
Lampfacus amidft the found of fluteS and fong§ of 
triumph. It was his glory to have atchleved one 
of the greateft military exploits, recorded in hiftory^ 
with little or no lofe, and to have terminated a war 
in the fmall fpace of an hour, which had already 
lafted fcven and twenty years, and which perhaps^ 
without him, had been of much longer continuance. 
Lyfander immediately fent dilpatches with this agree^ 
able news to Sparta, 

The three thoufand prifonets, taken m this battle, 
having been condemned to die, Lyfander called up- 
on Philocles, one of the Athenian generals, who had 
caufed all the prifoners taken in two galleys, the one of 
Andros, the other of Corinth, to be thrown from the 
top of a precipice, and hdd formerly perluaded the peo- 
ple of Athens to make a decree for cutting off the 
thumbs of the right hand of all prifoners of war, to dif- 
able them for handling the pike, and that they might 
be fit only to ferve at the oar. Lyfander therefore cau- 
fed him to be brought forth, and alked him, what 
fentence he would pais upon himfelf for having in- 
duced his city to pals that cruel decree. Philocles, 
without bating of his pride in the leaft, notwith- 
ftanding the extreme danger he was in, made an- 
fwer 5 *« Accufe not people of crimes who have no 
*' judges ; and as you are vidor, ufe your right, 
•* and do by us as we had done by you, if we had 
•' conquered.*' At the fame inflant he went into 
a bath, put on afterwards a magnificent robe, and 
marched foremoft to the execution. All the prifo- 
ners were put to the fword, except Adamantus, 
who had oppofed the decree. 

After this expedition, Lyfander went with his 
fleet to all the maritime cities, and gave orders for 
all Athenians Jn them to withdraw affoon as pofTiblc 
to* Athens, without permitting them to take any 
other rout j declaring, that after a certain time fix- 

led. 
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ed^ all fuch fliould be punifhed with death, as^-^^'*'**' 

Ihould be found out of Athens. Which he did as 

an able politician, to reduce the city by famine the 

more eafily, and to render it incapable of fuftaining 

a long fiege. He afterwards applied himfelf in fub- 

verting the democr^tick, and all other forms of 

government throughout the cities ; leaving in each 

of them a Lacedaemonian governor, called Harmof- 

USy and ten archons or magiftrates, whom he chofe 

out of the focieties, he had eftabliflied in them. 

He fecured to himfelf by that means in fome mea- 

fure the general government, and a kind of fove- 

reignty over all Greece ; putting none into power 

but fuch as were entirely devoted to his fervice* 

SECT. yiL 

^henf hejieged by Lyfandery capitulates^ and furren- 
ders. Lyfander changes the form of government ^ 
and ejiahlijhes thirty commanders in it. He fends 
Gylippus before him to Sparta with all the gold and 
Jtlver taken from the enemy. Decree of Sparta up^ 
on the ufe to be made of it. The Peloponnefian war 
ends in this manner. Death of Darius Notbus. 

WHEN the news of the entire defeat of the ar^ ^^ y[, 
my came to Athens by a fhip, which arrived 3600. 
in the night at the Pirceum, the city was In univer- Ant. J. G. 
fal confternation. Nothing was heard but cries of XAoph. 
forrow and defpair in every part of it. They ima- Hcllen.' 
gined the enemy already at their gates. They re* 1 2. p- 45* 
prefented tq themfelves the miferies of a long fiege, "ZAi 
a cruel famine, the ruin and burning of their city, the i^^l^^^, p. 
infolence of a proud vidlor, and the Ihameful flave^ ^^o^ 441* 
ry to which they were about to be given up, more 
afflifting and infupportable to them than the molt 
fevere puniftiments and death itfelf. The next day 
the affembly was fummoned, wherein it was refolved 
to (hut up all the ports, one only excepted 5 to re* 
Vqu lY, p E a pair 
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i>.NoTHV8 pair the breaches in the walls ; and that guards fhould 
be pofted againft a fiege. 

In eflfeft Agis and Paufanias, the two kings of 
Sparta, advanced towards Athens with all their 
troops, Lyfander foon after came to the Piraeum 
with an hundred and fifty fail^ and prevented all 
fhips fi-om going in or coming out. The Athenians, 
beueged by fea and land, without provifions, fhips, 
hope of relief, or any refource, re-inftated all pcr- 
ibns attainted by any decree, without fpeaking the 
fcaft word of a capitulati(Mi however, though many 
had already died of famine. But when their com 
Ivas entirely confumed, they fent deputies to Agis, 
to propofe a treaty with Sparta< upon condition of 
abandoning all their poffeffions, the city and port 
only excepted. He referred the deputies to Lace- 
daemon, as not being empowered to treat with 
them. When they arrived at Salafia upon the fron* 
tier of Sparta, and had made known their com- 
miflion to the Ephori, they were ordered to retire, 
and to come with other propofals if they expe<£ted 
peace. The Ephori had demanded, that twelve 
hundred paces of the wall on each fide of the Pirae- 
um fliould be demolifhed : but an Athenian for ven- 
turing to advice a compliance, was fent to prifon, 
and prohibition made againft propofing any thing 
©f that kind for the future. 

In this deplorable condition Theramenes declared 
in the aflembly, that if he were fent to Lyfander, 
he would know, whether the propofal made by the 
Lacedaemonians for difmanding the city, was in- 
tended to facilitate its ruin, or to prevent a revolt. 
The Athenians having deputed him accordingly, 
he was more than three months abfent ; no doubt 
with the view of reducing them by famine to' accept 
any conditions, that Ihould be offered. On his re- 
turn he told them, that Ly lander had detained him 
all that time, and that at laft he had been given to 
underftand, that he might apply to the Ephori* 

He 
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He was -therefore fent back with nine others to Spar*- 1>. Notmw 

ta, with fall powers to conclude a treaty. When 

they arrived there, the Ephori gave them audience 

in the general affembly, where the Corinthians and 

feveral other allies, elpecially the Thebans, infifted 

that it was abfolutely neceffary to deftroy the city 

without hearkening any farther to a treaty. But the 

Lacedaemonians^ preferring the glory and fefety of 

Greece to their own grandeur, made anfwer, that 

they would never be reproached with having deftroy- 

ed a city that had rendered fuch great fervices to all 

Greece ; the remembrance of which ought to hav^ 

much greater weight with the allies, than the relent* 

ment of private injuries received from it. The peace 

was therefore concluded under thefe conditions : 

** That the fortifications of the Pirseum, with the 

*^ long wall that joined that port to the city, fhould 

<« be d^molifhed ; that the Athenians fhould deliver 

*' up all their galleys, twelve only eiccepted ; that 

" they fhould abandon all the cities, of which 

*' they had poffcfled themfelves, and content them- 

^^ felves with their own lands and country -, that they 

♦' fhould recal their exiles, and make a league offen- 

" five and defenfive with the Lacedaemonians, unr 

** der whom they fhould march wherever they 

•« thought fit to lead them." 

The deputies on their return were furrounded with 
an innumerable throng of people, who apprehended 
that nothing had been concluded, for they were not 
able to hold put any longer, fuch multitudes dying 
every day of famine. The next day they reported 
the fuccefs of their negotiation j the treaty was rati- 
fied notwithftanding the oppofition of fome perfons, 
and Lyfander, followed by the exiles, entered the 
port. It was upon the fame day, that the Adienians 
had formerly gained the famous naval battle of Sa~ 
lamin. He caufed the walls to be demoliflied to the '*• 
found of flutes and trumpets, and with all the exte- 
rior marks of triumph and rejoicing, as if all Greece 
• E 3 • hud 
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^).NoTji0«had that day regained its liberty. So ended the Pe-^ 
loponnefian war, after having continued during the 
fpace of twenty feven years. 

Lyfander, without giving the Athenians time to 
look about them, changed the form of their govern-, 
ment entirely, eftablifhed thirty archons, or rather 
tyrants, over the city, put a good garrifon into the 
citadel, and left the Spartan Callibius, Harmoftes or 
governor. Agis difmiffed his troops. Lyfender, 
before he difbanded his, advanced againft Samos, 
which he preffed fo warmly, that it was at laft obli- 
ged to capimlate. After having eftablifhed its antir 
ent inhabitants in it, he propofed to return to Spar- 
ta with the Lacedaemonian galjeys, thofe of the Pi- 
racum, and the beaks of thofe he had taken. 

He had fent Gylippus, who had commanded the 
army in Sicily, before him, to carry the money and 
fpoils to Lacedaemon, which were the fruit of his 
glorious campaigns. The money, without reckon- 
ing the innumerable crowns of gold, given him by 
the cities, amounted to fifteen hundred. talents, that 
is to fay, fifteen hundred thoufand crowns. Gylip- 
pua, who carried this confiderable fum, could not 
refift the temptation of converting fome part of it 
to his own ufe. The bags were fealed up carefully, 
and did not feem to leave any room for theft. He 
unfewed them at bottpm 5 and after having taken out 
of each of them what mopey* he thought fit, to the 
amount of three hundred talents, he fewed them up 
again very neatly, arid thought himfelf perfeftly fafe. 
But when he arrived at Sparta, the accounts, which 
had been put up in each bag, difcovered him, To 
avoid puniihmentj he* baniflied himfdf from his 
pountry, carrying along with him in all places the 
difgrace of having fuUied, by fo bale and fordid an 
avarice, the glory of all his great aftions. 

From this unhappy example, the wifelt and moft 
diftinguilhing of the Spartans, apprehending the all- 
powerxuj effeds of money, which enflaved not only 

the 
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the viiJgar, but even the g;reateft of men, extremely d.not«v, 
blamed Lyifander for having afted fo contradiftively 
to the fundamental laws of Sparta, and warmly re- 
prefented to the Ephori, how incumbent it was up- 
on them to * bamfli all that gold and filver from 
the republick, and to lay the heavieft of curies and 
imprecations upon it, ^ the fatal bane of all other 
fiaces, introduced' only to corrupt the wholefome 
conftitution of the Spartan government, which had 
lupported itfelf for to many ages with vigour and 
proiperity. The Ephori immediately pafled a der 
cree to profcribe that money, and ordained that none 
Ihould be current, except die ufual Ipecies of iron. 
But Lyfander's friends oppofing this decree, and 
fparing no pains to retain the gold and filver in 
Sparta, the affair was referred for farther deliberati- 
on. There feemed naturally onlv two methods to 
be confidered ; which were, either to make the 
gold and filver ipecies current, or to cry them down 
and prohibit them abfolutely. The men of addreis 
and policy foundouta third expedient, which, in their 
fcnkj reconciled both the others with great fucceis ; 
this was wifely to chuie the mean betwixt the vitious 
extremes of too much rigor and too much negled. 
It was therefore refolved, that the new coin of gold 
and filver ihould be folely employed by the pubJick 
trealury } that it fhould only pafs in the occaiions 
and uies of the flate j and that every private pcrfon^ 
in whofe pofTeflion it ihould be found, ihoqld be in^ 
ftantly put to death, 

A ftrange expedient, fays Plutarch, As if Ly- 
curgus had feared the fpecies pf gold and filver, 
and not the avarice they occafion j an avarice, lefs; 
to be extinguiihed by prohibiting to particulars the 
pofiicflion of it, than enflamed by permitting the 
Jlate to amais and make ufe of it for the fervice of 

)E 4 the 
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P.NoTBvs|jie publick. For it was impoffible, whilft di^t 
money was in honour and efteem with the publick, 
that it fhould be delpifed in private as ufelefs, and that 
people fhould look upon that^ as of no value in their 
domeftick affairs, which the city prizedjj^ and were 
fo much concerned to have for its occafions ; bad ula- 
ges, authorized by the praftice aod example of the 
publick, being a thoufehd times more dangerous to 

?)articulars^ than the vices of particulars to the pub- 
ick. The Lacedaemonians therefore continues Plu- 
tarch, in decreeing the pain of death for thofe who 
jfhould make ufe of the hew money in private, were 
fo blind and imprudent to imagine, that the placing 
of the law, and the terror of punifliment as a guard 
at the door was fulEcient to prevent jgold and filver 
from entering the houfe : They left the hearts of their 
citizens open to the defire and admiration of rich- 
. cs, and introduced themfelves a viplent pafllon fo? 
amafling treafure, in caufing it to be deemed a great 
^d honourable thing to become rich, ' ^' 

^. M. It was about the end of the Peloppnnefian war^ 

Mt^] C ^^^^ P^rius Nothus king of Perfia died, after a reigii 
^04! ' ^^ nineteen years, C^rus had arrived at the court 
before his death, and Paryfatis his mother, whofe 
idol he was, not contented with having made his 
peace, notwithftanding the fauks he had committed 
in his government, prejfled the old king to declare 
him l}i5 fucceflbr alfo, after the example of Darius 
the firft, who gave Xerxes the preference before all 
his brothers, becaiife born^ as Cyrus was, after his fa- 
ther's acceffion to the throne. But Parius did not carry 
his complaiiance for her fo far, }ie gave the crown 
to Arfaces, his eldeft fon by Paryfatis alfo, whom 
Plutarch calls Arficas, and bequeathed only to Cy^ 
l-us the provinces he held before. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THIS chapter contains the domeftick trou- jj^Y» 
bles of the court of Perfia : die death of — ^ — ^ 
Alcibiades ; the re-cftabli(hment of the li- 
berty of Athens ; and Lyfandcr's fecret defigns to 
make himfelf king. 

_ SECT. I. 

Coronation of Artaxerxes Mnemon. Cyrus attempts to 
ajjdfjinate his brother ^ and is fent into jifia minor. 
Cruel revenge of Statira^ wife of Artaxerxes^ upon A. M- * 
the authors and accomplices in the murder of her bro- l^^^j. c. 
ther^ Death of Alcibiades. His cbaraSier. ao/l. 

« njohtcb 

ARSACES, upon afcending the throne, took iy»-^/^'"- 
the name of Artaxerxes, the fame to whom ^^^q^I^^ otte 
' precks gave the firname of ^ M N E M O N, upon ^f a good 

"'"-'- ' Z "^ account mmnry. 
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An TAX. account of his prodigious memory. Being near his 
-Ililll. father's bed when he was dying, he afked him a few 
Athcn. 1. moments before he expired, what had been the rule 
"'^'^^ of his conduft during fo loi^ and happy a reign 
as his, that he might follow his exampte. It has 
beetle replied he, to do always what jufticc and religion 
required of me. Words of deep fenfe, and well wor- 
^ thy of being fet up in letters of gold in the palaces 

of kings, to keep them perpetualT^ in mind of what 
' ought to be the guide and rule of all their aftions. 
*;^ It is not uncommon for princes Co give excellent iu"- 
^* ftruftions to their chilciren on their death- beds, 
S which would be more efficacious, if preceeded by 
^ their own example and condud, without which they 
jire as weak and impotent as the fick mortal who 
gives them, and feldom furvive him long. 
Plat in ^^^" ^^'^^ Darius's death, the npw king fet out 
Artax. from his capital for the city of * Pafag^rdes, in or- 
j. 1012. der to his coronation according to cuftom by t}\e 
p r^^ ^priefts of Perfia. There was in that city a temple of 
bmltiy ^^e goddefs who prcfided in war, in which the coro- 
Cyrus thi nation was folemnized. It was atttendcd with very 
Great. lingular ceremonies, which no doubt had fome myf- 
terious fenfe j though Plutarch does not explain * pf 
what kind, The prince at his confecration divefted 
. himfclf of his robe in the temple, and put on that 
worn by the antient Cyrus, before he came to the 
throne, which was preferved in that place with great 
veneration. After that he eat a dry fig, chewed fome 
leaves of the turpentine tree, and drank a draught 
compofed of milk and vinegar. This might fign|- 
fy, that the fwcets of foyereign power are mingled 
with the fowers of care and difquiet, and that, it the 
throne be furrounded with pleafures and honours, i; 
is no lefs attended with pains and anxieties. It feems 
fufficiently evident, that they intended in putting the 
robe of Cyrus upon the new king, to make him to 
Uiiderftand, that hs fhould alfq cloath his mind with 

2 
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the great qualities and extraordinary virtues of that a»tax. 
prince, ^ ^ m^tUo^ 

Young Cyrus, abandoned to his ambition, was in 
delpair upon being for ever prevented from aC- 
cending a throne his mother had given him, and on 
feeing the fcepter which he thought his right, tranC- 
fenred into the hands of his brother. The blackefl: 
crimes cpft the ambitious nothing. Cyrus refolved 
to aflaflinate Artaxerxes in the temple itfelf, and in 
the prefenceof the whole court, juft when he took 
off his own, to ppt on the robe of Cyrus. Artax- 
erxes was apprized of this defign by the prieft himr 
» felf, who lud educated his brother, to .whom he had 
imparted it* Cyrus was feized, and condemned to die, 
when his mother Paryfatis, almofl: out of her fenfes, 
flew to the place, clafped him in her arms, tied herfdf 
to him with the treffes of her hair, faftened her nec"k 
to his, and by her Ihrieks, and tears, and prayers, 
prevailed for his pardon, and that he fliould be fent 
to his government of the maritime provinces. He car- 
ried thither with him an ambition no leis ardent than be- 
fore, was animated befides with the rage of the check 
he had received, and the warm defire of revenge, and 
armed with an almofl: unbounded power. Artaxerxes 
ppon this occafion adled contrary to the mofl: comrnon 
rules of policy, which do not admit * the nourilh- 
ing and enflaming, by extraordinary honours, the 
pride arid haughtinefs of a bold and enterprizing 
young prince, like Cyrus, who had carried his per- 
fpnal enmity to his brother fo far, as to have refol- 
ved to aflaflinate him with his own hand, and whofe 
ambition for empire was fo great, as to put him up- 
on ufing the m'oft criminal methods for the attain- 
ment ot it. 

Artaxerxes had efpoufed Statira, Scarce had her 
hufl>and afcended the throne, when ihe employed the 

* Ne <iuis mobiles adolefcen- bus : ad ruperbiam extolkret. 
^ttnx aniinos prdemaca;-is l^onorl- Tmt Annul. ]. 4. c. 17. 

power 
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AiTAx. power her beauty gave her over him, to avenge the 
^'"''°^' death of her brother Teritcuchmes. Riftory hzs not 
a more tragical fcene, nor a more monftrous com- 
jplication of adultery, inceft, and murder ; which, 
after having occafioned great diforders in die royal 
femily, terminated at length in the molt fatal man- 
ner to all who had any (hare in it. But it is necef- 
fary for the reader's knowledge of the faft to trace 
it n-om the beginning. 

Hidarnes, Statira*s father, a Perfian of very great 
quality, was governor of one of the principal pro? 
vinces of the empire. Statira was a lady pf extra-? 
ordinary beauty, whiph induced Artaxcrxes to marry 
her, who was then called Arfaces, At the lame time 
Teriteuchmes, Statira*s brother, married Hameftris 
Arfaces filler, one of the daughters of Dariusand Pa- 
rylatis ; in favour of which marriage Teriteuchmes, 
upon his father's death, had his government given 
him. There was at the fame time another lifter in 
this family, no lels beautiful than Statira, and who 
befides excelled in the arts of drawing the bow, and 
throwing the dart. Teriteuchmes her brother con- 
ceived a criminal paffion for her, and to gratify it 
refolved to free himfelf by killing Hamieftris, whom 
he had efpoufed. Darius, having been informed of 
this projeft, by the force of prefents and p^omifes, 
engaged Udiaftes, Teriteuchmes's intimate friend and 
confident, to prevent fo black a defign by aflaffina- 
ting him. He obeyed, and had for his reward, the 
government of him he had aflaflinated with his 
own hands. 

Amongft Teriteuchmes's guards was a fon of Udi- 
aftes, called Mithridates, very much attached tp his 
mafter. This ypving gentleman, upon hearing that 
his father had committed ihis murder in perfori^ ut- 
tered all manner of imprecations againft^him, and 
full of horror for fo infamous and vile ah aftion, 
feized on the city of Zaris, and openly revolting 
declared for the eftabliftiment of Teriteuchmes*s fon, 
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fiut that young man could not long hold out againft aktax* 
Darius. He was. blocked up in 3ie place with the. 5!!IiIIIL 
fon of Teriteuchmes, whom he had with him, and 
all the reft of the family of Hidarnes were put in 
prifon^ and delivered to Paryfatis, to do with them 
as that mother, exaiperated to the laft excefs by the 
treatment either done or intended againft her daugh- 
ter Hameftris, Ihould think fit. That cruel prin- 
eels began by caufmg Roxana, whofe beauty had 
been the occafion of this evil, to be fawed in two, 
and ordered all the reft to be' put to death, except 
Statira, whom fhe granted to the tears, and the moft 
tender and ardent fbllicitations of Arfaces ; whofe 
love for his wife made him fpare no pains for her 
prefervation, though Darius, his father, believed it 
neceflfary, even for his own good, that Ihe Ihould 
Ihare the fame fate with the reft of her family. Such 
was the ftate of the affair at the death of Darius. 

Statira, afToon as her huft>and was upon the throne, 
caufes Udiaftes to be delivered into her hands. She 
ordered his tongue to be torn out, and made him 
die in the moft exquifite torments fhe q|iuld invent, 
to punifh the crime which had occafic^ied the ruin 
of her family. She gave his government to Mithri- 
dates, in recompence for his attachment?^ the inter 
refts of -her family. Paryfatis on her fi^ took her 
revenge on the fon of Teriteuchmes, whpm fhe cau- 
fed to be poifoned, and we fhall fee that Statira*$ 
turn was not very remote. 

We fee here the terrible efFedb of female revenge, 
arid in general to what excefles they are carried, 
who find themfelvcs above laws, and have no other 
rule for their a6tions than their will and pleafure. 

Cyrus, having refolved to dethrone his brother, 
employed Glearchus, the Lacedaemonian general, to 
raife a body of- Grecian troops, under pretence of 
a war, which the Spartan was to carry into Thrace. 
I fhall defer fpeaking of this famous expedition, and 
alfo of the death of Socrates, which happened about 

the ^ 
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A»TAX. the fame time % intending to treat thofe two greaf 
^!![I1!!^ events in all the extent they deferve. It was without 
doubt with the fame view, that Cyrus prefented Ly- 
fender a galley of two cubits in length made of ivo- 
ry and gold, to congratulate him upon his n^val vic- 
tory. That galley was confecrated to Apollo in the 
temple of Delphos. Lyfander went foon after to 
Sardis, charged with magnificent prefents for Cyrus 
from the allies. 
^-^ , It was upon that occafion Cyrus had the celebra- 
fi^ t?d converfation with Lyfander related by Xenophon, 
and which Cicero after him has thought fit to apply^ 
_ That young * prince who piqued himfelf more up- 
on his ihtegrity and politenefs than nobility and 
grandeur, took pleafure to condudt in perfon fo il- 
luftrious a gueft through his gardens, and to make 
him obferve the various beauties of them. Lyfan- 
der, ftruck with fo fine a prolpeft, admired the 
manner in which the feveral parts were laid out, the 
height and projeftion of the trees, the neamefe and 
difpofition of the walks -, the abundance of fruits^ 
planted with an art which had known how to 
unite the ufeful with the agreeable -, the beauty of the 
parterres, and the dazling variety of flowers, exha- 
ling odours univerfally throughout the charming 

* Narrat Socrates in co libra floribus ; turn cum dixilTe, mira- 

Cyrum niinorcm, regein Perfa- ri fe non mcdo diligeniiam, fed 

rum, paeftantem ingenio atquc edam folertiam ejus, a quo ciTent 

imperii gloria, cum Lyfander La- ilia dimenfa atque defcnpta. Et 

cedaemonius, vir fummas virtutis, ei Cynim rerpondifle . : At qui 

veniiTct ad cum Sardes, eique ego ifta fum dimenfus, mei fu»t 

* dona a fociis attulifiet, ct ceteris ordincs, mea defcriptio, multae 

in rebus comem crga Ly&ndruni etiam iilarum arborum mea manu 

atque humanum fuiire,et ci quern- funt iatae : Tum Ly fandrum, i»- 

dam confcptum agrum diligen- tuentcm ejus purpuram ct nito- 

ter confitum oftendiiTe. Cum au- rem corporis, omatumque Perfi- 

tem admiraretur Lyfander et pyo- cum multo auro multiK^ue geiii- 

ceritatcs arborum, et direftos in mis, dixifle : Redle vero te, Cy- 

quincuncem ordines, et humum re^ bcatum ferunt, quoniam vir- 

fubadam atque puram, et fuavi- tuti tuae fortuna conjundl^ ell. 

tatcm odprum qui cfflaraxtur e C;V. ile Sene^. n. 59. 

fcenc' 
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fcene. Every thing charms and tranfports me in artax. 
this place, faid Lyfander, addreffing himfelf to Cy- *^^''""'' 
rus ; but what ftrikes me moft is the exquifite tafte 
and elegant induftry of the perfottj who drew the 
plan of the feveral parts of this garden, and gave it 
the fine order, wonderful difpofition, and happinels 
of fymmetry, which I cannot fufficienriy admire. 
Cyrus, infinitely pleafed with this difcourfe, replied, 
it was I that drew the plan, and entirely marked it 
out and not only that 5 many, of the trees, which you 
fee, were planted with my own hands. What, re- 
plied Lyfander, confidering him from head to foot^ 
is it poffible with thefe purple robes and fplendid 
veftments, thofe ftrings of jewels and bracelets of 
gold, thofe bufkins fo richly embroidered, that you 
could play the gardiner, and employ your royal 
hands in planting trees ! Does that fuq)rize you faid 
Cyrus ? I fwear by the god * Mithras, that When - 
my health admits, I never fit down to table without t'''^^ 
having made myfelf fweat with fome fatigue or 
other, either in military exercife, rural labour, or 
fome other toilfome employment, which I give into 
with pleafure, and without fparing myfelf. Lyfan- 
der was amazed at this difcourfe, and prefling him 
by the hand : f You well defervc, Cyrus, faid he, 
your high fortunes, who join virtue fo wifely with 
them. 

Alcibiades was at no pain to difcover the mifte- 
ry of the levies made by Cyrus, and went into the- - 
province of Phamabafus, with defign to proceed to 
the court of Perfia, ^nd to apprize Artaxerxes of 
the fcheme laid againft him. Had he arrived there, 
a difcovery of fuch importance had infallibly procu* 
red him the favour of that prince, and the afliftancc 
he wanted for the re-eftablifliment of his country. 

* ^e Perjians adored the fun kya^c^ y«f ir ivhufuvtu^ ; fwbub 

under that name, ix;ho nvas their Cicero tranjlaiei : Refle vero te,- 

frincipal god, Cyre, bcatum ferunt quoniam 

f Aifuua^i, «lK?p«, iviki^mTi* virtuti tuse f( rtunse cpnjuhfla efh 

But 
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AnTAS. But the Lacedasmonian partiians at Athens, that 
MuKMow* ;^ ^^ £^y^ ^j^g thirty tyrants, apprehended the in-' 
trigues of fo fuperior a genius as his, and reprefent- 
ed to their mailers, tliac they were inevitably ruined 
if they did not find means to rid themielves of Al- 
cibiades. The Lacedasmonians thereupon wrote to 
Fhamabafus, and with an abjed meannefs not to be 
cxcuied, and which Ihewed how much Sparta had 
degenerated from its antient manners, made prefling 
inftances to him, to deliver them at any rate 
from fo formidable an enemy. The fatrap complied 
to their wiih. Alcibiades was then in a fmall town 
of Phrygia, where he lived with his concubine *Ti- 
mandra. Thofe who were lent to kill him, not da- 
ring to enter his houfe, contented themielves with 
furrounding, and fetting it on fire. Alcibiades, ha- 
ving quitted it through the flames with his fword in 
his hand, the Barbarians were afraid to ftay, or to 
come to blows with him, but flying and retreating 
as he advanced, they fhowered a multitude of darts 
and arrows upon him at a diftance, fo that he fell 
dead upon the ipot. Timandra took up his body, 
and having adorned and covered it with the findt 
robes (he had, Ihe made as magnificent a funeral for 
it, as her prelent condition would admit. 

Such was the end of Alcibiades, whole great vir-r 
tues were choaked up and rendered inefFe6tual by 
greater vices, i* It is not eafy to fay, whether his 
good or bad qualities were mpft. pernicious to his 
country ; for with the one he deceived his citizens^ 
and with the other he opprcffed them. In him dif- 
tinguilhed valour was united with nobility of blood. 
He was handfome, well made, eloquent, of great 
ability in affairs, infinuating, and formed for charm-- 
ing all mankind. He loved glory ; but without pre- 

• // *was faid that Lais the -j- Cujus nefcio utrum bona aa 
famous courtizan^ called the Co- vitia patriae pemicioliora fucrint i 
rinthian, was the daughter of f Ms illis enim civesiiios decepit, his* 
Timandra, afflixit. Fal. Max. 1. 5. c. i. 

judice 
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nidice to his inclination for plealiire •, nor was he fo ^rtax. 
rond of pleafure, as to negleft his glory for it. He ^*""*^^* 
kne^ h6vr to give iiit^j dr abftraft himfelf from it; 
^cording to the fituation of his affeirs. Never was 
there tftidllity of genius equal to his. He metamor- 
phpied hinilelf with incredible facility^ like a Frote- 
^9 ihtd the nldft contrary fbrms^ and fupported 
them all with as much eaie aiid grace^ as if each had 
been natdial to him; 

This convertibility <5f chirafter according to oc- 
fcafions; the cuftoms of countries^ and his own inte- 
reds, difcover art hpart t<^id of principles, widiout 
citha^ trudi or juftice. He did not confine himfelf 
either to religion, virtue^ laws, duties^ or his coun- 
try. His fole nile of aftion was his private ambiti- 
dn, tb which he reduced HI elfe. His aim was to 
plc^e^ to dazzle^ and be beloved i but at the fame 
time t6 fabjeft thofe he foodicd. He favoured them • 
only as they ierved hisi pUrpofes ; and made his cof- * 
inelpondence and fociety a means for the engrofling of 
fcvery thing to hiipfclf. 

, His life was a perpetual mixture of good and eviK 
His iallies for virtue were ill-fuftained, and quickly 
degenerated into vices and crimes^ very little to th^ 
honour of th9 inftruftions of that great philofopher, 
n^ho took n6 fniall pains to cultivate him into a man 
of worth. His aflions were glorious ; but without 
rule pr principle. His charafter was elevated mid 
grah^^ but inconnefted and inigonfiftent. He Was 
iucceffively the fuppbrt and terror of the Lacedse- 
monians and Pcrfians. He was either the mif- 
fortune and refoge of his own country^ according to 
his declaring for or againft it. In fine, he was the 
author of art univerfal deftruftive war in Greecej . 
fiom the fole motive of commanding, by inducing 
the Athenians to befiege Syracufe ; much lefs from 
the hope of conquering Sicily, and afterwards Afri- 
ca, than with defign of keeping Athens dependent 
upon himfelf j convinced that having to deal with 

Vol. IV. F an 
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aktax. aninconftant» fufpicious, ungrattful/^jealous peop^ 
!f!!l!!!!llaverre to tliofe chat governed, it was neceOaryto 
employ them continually in fome great afiair, in or« 
der to make his iervices always neceflaiy to them, 
and that they might not be at kifuuft to examine, 
Ceniure and condemn his conduft. 

He had the fate generally experienced by perfoni 
of his chara6teF^ and of which they cannot leaibna- 
bly complain. He never loved any one, himfelf 
being his fole motive 's nor ever found a friend, H& 
made it his merit and glory to deceive all men, and 
no body confided in^ or acUiered to, him. His fok 
view was to live with fplendor, ami to lord it uni^ 
verfally \ and he perifhed miierably, abandoned by 
the whole world, and obligied at'his death to the fee* 
ble fervices and impotent zeal of one only woman, 
for the laft honours rendered to his remains. 

About this time died Democritus the philo^pher^ 
of whom more will be faid eliewhere, 

SECT. IL 

l%e Thirty essercife the moft horrid cruelties at Abeks, 
Tbey put ^eramenes one of their coUegues to death. 
Socrates takes his defence upon himfelf. Ihrajybulus 
attacks >the tyrants^ makes himfelf mafier of Athens^ 

and reflores its liberty. 

Xcnopti. np H E council of Thirty^ eftabliihed at Athens 
Hifti.2.p. X by Lyfander, committed the moft execrable 
^^f 79- cruelties. Upon pretence of reftraining tli« multi- 
p.^235-^ ^^ within their duty, and to prevent leditions, 
:g38. they had caufed guards to be affigned them, had ar* 
juiiinJ.s.med three thoufand of the citizens for th^ fervice, 
c. 8. lo. and at the fame time difarmed all the reft. The 
whole city was in the utmoft terror and difmay. 
Whoever oppofed their injuftice and .violence, be- 
came the vidims of them. Riches were a crime, 
that never failed of drawing a condemnatioa upon 

their 
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flieir tywuers^ always followed with death, and the con- a* tax, 
£fcatton of goods \ which the thirty tyrants divided^Jl!!!^ 
amongiEl: themfelves. They put more people to 
deadly iays Xmophon^ in eight months of peace, 
than the enemies had done in a war of thirty years. 
The two moft conlid^rable perfons of the Thirty 
were Critias and Theramenes> wha at firft lived in 
great union* and always afted in concert with each 
other. The latter had jfbme honour, and loved his 
country. When he faw with what an excefs of vi- 
olence and cruelty his coU^es behaved, he deck* 
lied openly againft them, and thereby drew their re- 
fentmem upon him», Critias became his mod mor* 
ta^ enemy, and adt^ as informer againft him befori 
the lenate^ accufing him of difturbing the tran^- 
quillity of the ftace, and of defigning to iubvert the 
prefent government. As he perceived, that the de- 
ienc^ of Thecamefles was heard with filence and ap- 
probation, he was afraid> that if die affair was left 
to the decifion of the fenate, they would difmifs him 
acquitted. Having therefore caufed a band of young 
men» whom he had armed with poniards, to ad- 
vance to the bar, he faid that he thought it the du- 
ty of a fupreme magiftrate to prevent juftice from 
being furprized, and that he Ihould ad according-^ 
ly upon this occaiion. ** But,** continued he, ** as 
** the law does not admit, that any of the three 
•* thouiand fhould be put to death without the con- 
•* fait of the fcnate, I exclude Theramenes from 
*' that number, and condemn him to die in virtue 
** of my own and my coUegues authority.'* The- 
ramenes upon thefe words, leaping upon the altar ; 
** I demand,** faid he, " Athenians, that I may 
** be tried accorduig to the laws j which cannot be 
•* refilled me without manifeft injuftice. Not that 
*' I imagme, that the goodnefs of my caufe will 
** avail me any thing, or the fandion of altars pro- 
** te6t me, but I would Ihew at leaft,. that my enc- 
•* mies refpeft neither the gods nor men. What 
, ^ Voi^. lY. Fa " moft 
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** ijiofl aftoniflies me is, that peribns of your wifdonf 
•* do not fee, that your own names may as cafily be 
«* ftruck out of the lift of the citizens^ as that of The- 
^ ^ ramenes.'* Critias then ordered the officors of juftice 
to pull him down from the altaf « An univerial fiknce 
and terror enfued upon the fight of the armed ibldiers, 
^t furrounded the fenate^ Of aH the fenatofs, only 
Socrates^ whofe difciple Theramenet had been^ took 
tipon him his defence^ and oppoled the officers of juf« 
tice^ But his weak endeavours could not deliver Thera«- 
amenes^ ^ho >yas led to the place of execution^ not- 
withftanding all he could do» through crouds of the ci^ 
tizens, who faw with tears in the fate of a man equally 
confiderable for his k)ve of liberty, and Ae gr^t fervi* 
ces he had done his country^ *mt they had to fear fof 
themfelves. When they prefented bim the hemlock, 
that is, the poifon (which was the manner of putting the 
citizens of Athens to death) he took it with an intre- 
pid air, and after having drank it, he threw the botr 
torn upon the table, after the ufual m»ner dbfefved 
, ^ in feafts on publkk rejoycings, iajring i ^s for the 
Y noble _ Critias. Xenophon related this circumftance^ 
inconfiderable in itfelf, to Ibew^ 6ys he, the traff- 
quillity of Theramenes in his laft moments^ 

The tyrants delivered from a coUegue, whofe 
frefence alone was a continual reproach to them, no 
longer obferved any meafurcs. Nothing paffed 
throughout the city but imprifonments and murder^. 
* Eveiy body trembled for themfelves or theff fri«ids. 
The geneml defolation had no remedy^ nor was 
there any hope of regaining their liberty* Whcife 

- * Poteratfte tivitas ilk con- dio8 ? Scfcratts tamen in mefio 

^uiefcere, iti qui tot tyranni c- erat, ct lugentcs patres confolt- 

rantj quot fatcUites cflent? Nc batur, et defperantes de rcpublipa 

fpes quldem ulJa rccipiendae li- exhortabatar-^ — ct imitari vo- 

bertati9animispoteratofferri,ncc lentibus magrinm circuinfertteit 

ulh rcmedio locus apparcbat coh- exemplar, cum inter triginta do- 

tfa tanum vim malonim. Undc ininos liber incederet. Smc.^e 

ivere 
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^vene then as many fHarmodius's as they had tyrants ? a»t a^. 
Tcnprhad entire poffeffion of their mind§, whilft il!!!!:!!!; 
the whok city deplored in fecret their lols of liberty^ 
without having onf amongft them generous enough 
to attempt the breaking of its chains. The Athenir 
an people fcemed to have loft that valour, which tiH 
then had made tliQm awful and terrible to dieir neighs 
bcftrs and enemies. They feemed even to have loft 
the very uje of ipeech ; not daring to vent the leaft 
complaint, leaft it fhould \>c made a capital crime iii 
tljpm, Socrates only jqontinued intrepid. He com-! 
ibrted the afRided innate, animated the deiponding 
citizens, la^nd fet ill men ati admirable example of 
cpuragp and refoludon } preferving his liberty^ anj 
ereftmg his Jiead in the midft of thirty tyrant^, whot 
made al] elfe tremble, but could never ftiakg fh« 
conftancy of Socrates witl> their menaces. Critias, i^^^pK, 
WhftJud been his pupil, wa$ fte firft to deislare moft memorak 
openly egaipft hm^ taking pfFence ^t the free andli?7l<^^^ 
iiold ^ifcourfes which he held againft the government ^^7- 
of the Thirty. He went fo far as to prohibit his^ 
inftrufting the youth 5, but Socrates, who neither ac- 
knowledged his authority, nor feared the violent 
effcQs of it, paid no regard to fo unjuft an ordgn 

AH the citizen? of an;^ Qon(\^cxm>n in Athens, 
and wljQ rjt^hi^d a Jqve of liberty, quitted a placp* 
roduped to fo hard an^ flxameful a fubjeftion, and 
fought elfewhere an afylum and retreat, where they 
might live, in fafety. ; At the head of thefc wa^ 
Jhrofybulus, a perfon of extraordinary merit, who 
behei4 with the moft lively affliction tlje mjferies of 
^ pftvpjry. The Lacedaemoni^s had $he inhuma- ^ ■ 
nity to endeavour to depriye thofe unhappy fugitive? 
pf this laft refource. Xh^Y publi|^a^ edift to 
BTohifei^jthe cities of Gri?ece frpm .giving them re- 

t J^m^us formei a canj^-^ firm tbfi tyrqnmf of ibi Pififtrati- 
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fuge^ decreed that they (hould be deliTered up to 
(he d\irty tyrants^ and condemned all fuch as fliould 
ccotravehe the execution erf this cdidt, to pay a fine 
of five talents. Only two d^ies rejedcd with diiT* 
f^in fo unjuft an ordinance, Meg^ra and Thebes } 
the latter of which made a decree to punilh all per- 
fons whatfoever, that Ihould fee an Athenian atcacke4 
by his enemies without doing his utnioft to affift hifR. 
Lyfias, the Syracufian orator, who had been banilhn 
ed by the Thirty, * raifed five hundred fpl&ers at bh 
own expeficey and Jent £bfm^ to $bf aid of the common 
country of eloquence^ 

Thralybulus loft no tinie. Afl^r having taken 
Phyla, a fmall fort in Attica, he marched tt> the 
Pirseum, of which he made himfclf mailer. The 
Thirty flew thither with their troops,, and a battle 
fufHcientiy rude h^an. But as the foldiers on one 
fide fought wiQ;^ valoii^and vigour for their Viff^^^ 
and on the other with, indolence a^d neglcft for the 
power of others, the iuccei^ was, not doubtfiil, bui; 
follpwed the better caufe. The tyrants were over- 
thrown. Criti^ was left upon the place, and as 
the reft of the army were tajcing tp flight, Thra- 
fybulus cried out j *' Wherefore do you fly from 
*' me as from a viftor, rather than aflift me as 
'^ the avenger of your liberty 3^ We are not ene* 
" mies, but fellow-citizens i nor have (we decla- 
*' red war againft the city, Uit againft the diirty ty- 
'- * rants.'^ He continued with bidding them remem- 
bjsr, that they had the fame origin,, Country, laws, 
and religion ; he exhorted them to compalEonate 
their exiled brethren, to rcftore their country to them^ 
and to reTaflfumc themfelves liieir native liberty ♦ 
This difcourfe had (uitabk effefts. The army upon 
iheir return to Athens, expelled the Thirty, andfub- 

* QuingtetCM milites ffijpendio commu&is eloque^tiae mifit. Juf- 
ftto iQ|biiA«s> in ^a3;ilium patriae /{« . 1. 5. q. 9. 

ftituted 
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ilituted ten pcrfons to govern in their room, whofe 4* tax. 
CipndiKfk groy^ no better than theirs. ^^'^'^f. 

It is a matter of furprizc, that fo fudden^ fo uni-y - • 
ver£iJ, (6 perfevering, and fo imiform a conlpiracy 
againft the publick good ihould ai^ate the feveraJ 
bodies of peribns eftahli(hed in the adminiftration of 
this government^ This we have feen in the four 
Ijuadred formerly chofen by Athens ; again in th^ 
Thirty ; and now in the Ten. And what ^ugment^ 
our wonder is, |jiat this pafiiqn for tyranny fhoul4 
pofleis Co immediately republicans, born in the bor 
torn of Uberty, accmtomed to an equality of condir 
tion, on which it^i^ founded, and principled from 
their earlieft infancy in an abhorrence of all fubjedti^ 
on and dependency. There mull be on the one fide vi domi- 
in power and authority fbme violent impitlie, thus nat^nls, 
to draw in fp many perfons, of whom many no^'^y^^^ 
d^|ht were not without fentiij^nts of yirtue and ho- ^- 
nSa^and to fupprefs fo inftantanepyfly the princi- 
ples of manners, that formed their natural characters ^ 
and on the other fide, there is a violent propcnfitj^ 
in the mind of man %o flibjed his equals, to rule over 
(hem imperipufly^ to carry him on to me laft excefr 
fcs of oppreflion and crueltyi and to make him for- 
^ at once all lawSf nature, and religipn. 

The Thirty being fallen from their power and 
fiopes, fent deputies to ^^cedapmpn to dcrpand 
gid. It was not Lyfander*si faiilt, who w^ fent 
to them with troops, that the tyrants were not re- 
dlablifhedf But ki^g PaufiLjiias, moved with com- 
panion for the deplorable condition, to which a 
city, cMice fo flouriflung, was reduced, had the ge*- 
ncrofity to feyour the Athenians \n (ecret, and at 
length obtained a peace for ^m^ It was fealed 
with the Iblopd of die tyrants, who^^ ^ving taken 
arms to re-inftatc tbcmfelves in the gpvqrn^ient, and 
bein^ pire^t at a parley for that purpofe, were all 
j>uf R) the fYford, and left Ath^ jn the M foffef- 

F 4 fw>n 
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artax. fion of its liberty. All the exiles were recalled^ 
*!iIl!!l!!:-Thrafybulus at that time propofcd the celeixated 
amnefty, by which the citizens enjgaged upon oatH 
for the final oblivion of all paft tran£i&ton5. The. 
government was re-eftablifhed upon its ancient fooCy 
the laws reftorcd to their priftine vigour, ^ magif^ 
tratcs eleded with the ufual forms. 

I cannot fqrbear obferVing in this place the wit 
dom and moderation of Tiurafybulus, ib;falutary 
and cllential after fo long 4 Continuance of domcfiF 
tick troubles. This is one of the fincft wcnts nx 
antient hiftofy, worthy the Athenian lenity and ber 
ncvolence, and has fetVed as a ijjodel to fucceffivQ 
ages in good governments;* . 

Never had tjTrariny been tnore cruel and bloody 
than that the Athenian? had ^tely (haken oflu Eve4 
ry houfe was in mourning ; eyery family bewaifed 
the lofe of ibime relation, It had been afcri^of 
publick robbery and^rapine., in whicli Ucence^d 
impunity had authorized all manncf pf crimes. The 
people feemcd to have a righ; to d?mapd the blood 
of all accomplices in fuch notoripw Rialverfations, 
and the intereft of thd ftate, to aythprize fuch a' 
claim, that by exemplary fey^grities fuch black pro- 
ceedings might be prevented for the fyturf. But 
"^ Thraiybulus rifing above thpfe fentiments, frpm the 
fuperiority of hisi mpre; extenfiyc genius, and the 
views of a more diftiDguiihing apd profouiid polirr 
cy, forefaw, that by giving in to the puni/hment of 
tlie guilty, eternal feeds of difcord a^nd enpnity woulcj 
remain, to w^eaken the republick by dofsidlick dir 
• yifions, which it was nece/Iary to ynite againft the 
common enemy, and occafio/i the lo^ to the fta^te 
ot a great xiumber of citiajens, who might tsnder 
it important feryiges from the. viem itfetf pf flaking 
amends for paft mifbehayiour. 

Such a conduft after great troupes ^ ^ ftate has 
always feemed, with the ableft politicians, the<HfHoft 
certain and ready means to teftore the publick peace 

■'a^d 
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and tranqoilUty. + Cicero, when Rome wa> divided ,^* ''^** 
into two £iftions tipon fhe occafion of Cseiar's deaths /*!**% 
who was killed by the confpirators, calling to mind 
this cekbrated aninefty, proppfed, after the exam* 
pie of the Athenians, to bury all that had paiied in 
eternal oblivion, jpardinal Mazarin^ obferved tpLet. xy» 
Don Lewis de Haro, prime mtnifter of Spain, diat^f CM» 
this gende and humane conduft in France ^d pre-^^* 
vented the tixiubles |uid tevolti of that kingdom from 
having aiiy &tal confequenoes, and that the kiug bM 
net kfi a fwt of land by them to that day \ wherea$ 
the iidSe}(ibk feverity of the Spaniards occafumei^ tbdt 
the Jubje&s ^ that mmarcby^ whenever tb^ tbrew off 
the mq/kj never utumed to tbeit obedience^ but by. thi 
force if arms ; nolncb fiifficmtly appears^ fays he, iV| 
the example of the HoObinders^ who are intbepeaceabU, 
foffejjion of many provinces^ th(U not an age ago wert 
thepatrinmy of the king of Spain. 

piodorus Siculus ts^es occaGon &om the thirty 
tyrants <if Athens, whofe inimoderate ambition in« 
duced theni tp treat their country with the moft ex^ 
cefiive cnielties, to'oUerve how unfortunate it is for 
il perfbns in power to want a fenfe of honour, and 
to dlfr^rd either the preient opinion, or the judg<* 
inent {>Qfterity will fi;Krm of their Condi][d: : for from 

f InaedeiQ tcUuris CQuvo^t} fe4auicUsdircordut^furpf^veratci» 

Himos ; m ^uo temnlo, quantum vitas illii ; atque omnem meitid^ 

in mb fiiit jeci funo^m^ndun pa- riam difcordiaram oblivione itmn^ 

cis; Aduenienfium renovavi ve- pitefna dekhdam ^nfui. Pht^ 

ius exempliKni, Gtaccom cdslin Mf, i. n. 1/ 
f veriiminufarpavi^ quod tym in 

* SmnifhtBevi that nvord woai itf^n^Ui hut as it is notfiuniiii. 
thi hiftvri^^ Hub^ bw^ tnated this faSi^ it is i$9re likely, that ii 
qvds fm fiiih(rwitAn»fw and is ufediy them ath 

J Cetera principibusftatiin ad- fend ^tetitia credant eztingi^, 

tOe: imttm iniatiabiliter paraii- pofle etian fequentis aevi memfr'* 

4mii» pro^penm fni memoriam ; riam fuain cuique decus pof- 

nam Otel»m|iHCa Suna, contemni tent^repehdit. 7acit. dtrngd^ l^*^ 

virtutcs— — Quo magis focor- c. 33 & 3 5. 
^iam coram iQriderelibe^quipr«« 
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JLVJfil the contempt of reputation the trinfition is too com« 
*'""'""il mon to tteit of virtue itfdf. They iiuy perhaps* by 
the avre of their powo-, fupjprefi for ibme time the 
publick cry, and impoie a lorced filence upon cen^ 
iime ; but the more confbaint dhey lay upon it in 
their lives, the more liberal will it be after their 
deaths of compLunts and reproaches, and the more 
infamy and imputation will be laid upon their me- 
mories. The power of the Thirty was of a very f^ort 
duration ; their guilt immortal, which will be re- 
membered with abhorrence through all ages, whiUt 
their names will be recorded in hiftory only to ren* 
der them odious, and to make their crimes detefta- 
ble. He applies d^e fame reftd^ion to the Lacsda;* 
monians, who after having made them&tves mafters 
^f Greece by a wife and moderate conduft, fell from 
that gl<M7, throi^h the fevqity* hapghtinc^, and 
injuftice, with which they treated uieir allies, There 
is doubdefs iio reader, whom their ^bjeft and cruel 
jealoufy, in rqgard to Athens enflaved and humbled, 
has not prejudiced againft them % nor is diereanyre- 
femblance in fuch behaviour of thegreathdsof mind 
and noble genetx>fity of andent Sparta \ fo much pow* 
er have the luft of dominion and pro^rity over the 
moft virtuous of men. Diodorps concludes his re? 
fiedion with a maxim as true, as it is little known, 
^* The greatnefe and majefty of princes/' feys he^ 
(and the fame may be faid of sdl perions in, feigh 
authority) ** can be fupported only by hymanity 
** and juftice with regard to their fubjeds, as o^ 
•^ the contrary, it is ruined and deftroyed by i 
** rigid and oppreffive government, which never 
^< fails to draw upon them the hatred of their peopje.*^ 



SECT. 
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Aft TAX* 

SECT- IIL — ' 

J^yfander akufes his pvset \n an extramiinary manner. 
He is recalled to ?^arta fifo^ the (m^laint of Pbar^ 
fuAaJus^ 

AS Lyfimder had the greateft ihare in the celebra- Pht. in 
ted exploits, which had raifed the glory of the Ly£. p. 
lacedsemonians to (o high a pitch \ fo had he ac-443~44S3 
quired a degree of power and authority, of which 
there was no example before in Sparta ; but he iiif- 
fered himfelif to be carried away with a prellunption 
and vanity ftiU greater than his power. He permitted 
the Qrecian cities to dedicate ^Itars to him as to a 
gpdy and to offer facrific^,, and fing hymns and can<- « 
tides in honour of him^ The Samians ordained by 
a publicly decree,, diat the fealls cekt»ated in honour 
of Jqno, an4 which bore the name of that goddefs, 
flioiild be called, the feafts of Lyfander. He had 
always a crowd of poets about him, (who are often 
a tribe of veqal batterers,) that emulated each other 
in finging his gncat e^^ploits, for which they were 
ma^iificently paid. Praife is undoubtedly due tci 
noble deeds ; but diminishes their li^re, when et* 
;her forged or ejfcefifivc^ . 

This fcrt of vanity ^nd ambition, had he ftopt 
diere, would haye hurt only himfelf, by expofing 
jiim to envy and contempt \ but a natutul coniequence 
of it y^^ that through his arrqg^ce and pride, in 
conjun^ion with the inpeflant flatteries of thofe 
around him, }^ carried the ipirit of command and 
aitthority to an inlupportable e^cefs, and threw off . 
all regard to tr^e^^iUres ieither in rewarding or punifli-* 
ing. The abfolute government of cities, and tyran** 
nick ppwer were the &uits of his friendfhip, and the 
ties of a good ugaderfta^in^ with hitn ; and only 
the dead\ of thofe he hated, could put an end to his 
refet^nxent and difpleafure, without its being poffi- 

blc. 
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AiTAx. bk to efcape his vengeance. What Sylla caufed to 
*^***^*' be infcribed upon his toipb, mig^t with equal pro- 
priety have been engraved upon Lylander*s : That 
no man had ever furpafied him m doing good to hi^ 
i^ends, or evil to his enemies. 

Treachery and perjury coft him nothing whenever 
they promoted his defigns ; nor was he lete cruel than 
revengeful } of which wha): he did at Miletus is 4 
iu^cient proof. Appnehending that thole who were 
^ the head of the people would eicape him, he 
furore not to do them any hurt. Thofe |infortunates 
gave credit to his oaths «uid no (boner appeared in 
publick, than they were put to the fword, with his 
confent, by the nobility, who ilpv them all^ though 
90 lefi than eight hundred^ The number of thofe 
*in the party of the people, whom he caufed to be 
maflacred in the otho- ctf ies is inq-edibjie \ fpr he di4 
pot only deftroy to fatiate his own reientments, but 
to ferve in all places the enmity, malice, and ava- 
rice of his friends, whom he fuppqrtcd in gratifying 
their paflions by the death of tteir enemies. 

There was no kind of injufttcf ^d violation which 
^le people did not fofFer undo: the gover^iment of 
Jbyfanderj whilft the Lacedaemonians, who* were 
fufficiently informed of his conduft, gave themfdves 
no trouble to prevent its efFefts. It is too coiiunpii 
&r thofe in power to he littlq affefted with the V£»- 
tions and oppreffions laid upon per&ns of low condi- 
tion and credit, and to be dpaf to their juil complj|int5j^ 
though authority is principally confided in ttem fot 
the defence of the weak and poor, who have no 
«her proteftors. But if fiich reippufltrwccs are 
made by a great or powerful perfon, from whom 
they may Igve any thing to hope or fear, the feme 
authority th^t was flow and drowfy, becomes immer 
diately a^ive and bufy 5 a certain proof, that it is 
pot the loye of juftice which puts it in motion: 
This appears here in the condud: of the L^cedaemot 
oian magiflratesJ JPhamabafus, weary of l-y&ndcr's 
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repeated injuftices, who ravaged and pillaged the AitAtt 
provinces under his command, having fent ambal&« ******* 
dors to Sparta, to cemplain of the wrongs he had 
received from diat general, the Ephori recalled him. 
Ly&ider was at tlut time in the Hellefpont. TiM 
koer of the Ephori threw him into great conften»> 
don« As he principally ieared the complaints and 
accUfations of Phamabauis, he made all the halle he> 
could to come to an eicplanation with him, fr(»n the 
hope of ibftening him, and making his peace, tie 
went for that purpofe to him, and defired, that he 
would write another letter to the Ephori, indnuting 
alatisfadion in his cOifdud« But Lyfander, &yi 
f lucarch, in fuch an application to Pharnabafosi fcri^ 
got the ♦ proverb. Set a thief to catch a thief. The. 
&trap promifed all he defired, and accordingly wrote ^ 
fuch 4 letter in Ly&nder's prefence as he lud aflced ' 
of him, but he prepared another to a quite difiertnt 
cfFea^ When he was to fcal it, as both letters wtfe 
of the iame fize and form, he destteroufly put that 
he had wrote in fccret into the place of"^ the other 
without being obierved^ and fealed, and gave it him« 
Lyfender departed well fatisfied, and being arri- 
ved at Sparta, alighted at the palace where the fe- 
Jiatc was aflembled, and delivered Pharnabafus*s kt- 
ter to the Ephori. But he was ftrangely furprized^ 
when he heard the contents, and withdrew in extrenac 
confufion and dilbrder. Some days after he returned 
to the fenate, knd'told the Ephori, that he was obli- 
ged to go to the temple of Ammon to acquit him- 
*lf of die facrifices he had vowed to that god be- 
fore his battles. That pilgrimage was no more than 
a pretencie, to cover the pain it gave him to live as 
a private perfon in Sparta, and to fubmit to the 
yoke of obeying \ he, who till then had always 

* ^fhe Greek proverb is. Ore- greateft cheats and bars in tb9 
tan ^igainil Cretan, from the feo- nvorid, 
fk of Crete, *wbQ faffed fir /*# 

icommandcdt. 
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aatax. commanded* Accuftomcd long to give his o 
ii^ati^aHi to armies, and to the flattering diftinftions of a 
of foverdgpty. exerd&d by faii;n in Afu, he 
not endure the mortifying equality with die i 
tudc, nor reftrain himfelf to the fimplicity of a pri^ 
vate life* Haying obtained pennifiion, not withooti 
great difficulties, he embarked* 

Aflbon as he was gone, the kings, mefle&iog 
that he held all the cities in his dependence^ by the 
means of their governours and magiftrates of lus eA 
cabliihing. to whom they were alio indebted for their 
unlimited authority, and that he was thereby eHedti- 
ally lord and mailer of all Greece, apphed them^ 
felves vigoroufly to reftore the govenunent of the 
people, and to depofe all his creatures and friends 
from any Ihare in it. This alteration occafioned 
* great tumults at firft. About the fame time Lyfan- 
der, being apprized of the defigi of Thiafybulus to 
re-eftablifli the liberty of his country, returned with the 
utmoft diligence to Sparta, and endeavoured to engage 
the Lacedaemonians to fupport the party of the nobility 
at Athens. We have b^re obfervcd, that Paufi- 
nias, from a noble principle of equity and g^nero* 
fity, gave peace to Athens, and by that means, fays 
Fktarch, clipped the wings of Lyiander's anibltioD« 



CHAPTER IL 

Tbung Cyrus, with the aid of the Gremn troops^ endea^ 
vours to dethrone bis brother Artaxerxes. He is ii^ 
led in battle. Famous retreat of the ten thousand. 

ANTIQUITY has few events fo memora- 
ble, as thofe I am about to relate in this place. 
We fee on one fide a young prince, abounding other- 
wife with excellent qualities, abandoned to his violent 
ambition, carry the war from far againft his brother and 

fovercign, 
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bvcrdgn, and g& to attack him almoft in his own • AtTAC. 
palace, with the view of depriving him at once c£ ^"^^^ 
bis crown and hk. We fee him^ I fay, fall dead 
in the combat at the feet of that brother, and termir ^ 
oate by fo unhappy a fate an enterprize equally gla- 
ring and crimiiml. On the other hand the Greeks 
who follow him ^, deflitute of all fuccour after the 
kis of their chiefs^ without allies, provifions, mo- 
ney, horfe, or archers, reduced to Ids than ten thou^ 
iand men, with no reiburce but in their own perfoiis 
and valour, (uppoittd only with the warm defire of 
prefervii^ thdr liberty and of returning to their na- 
dve countries ; thele Greeks with bold and intrepid 
refoluticxi make their retreat before a victorious army 
of a milUoQ, traverfe five or fix hundred leagues, 
notwithfbinding vail: rivers and innumerable pafles, 
and arrive at laft in thdrown country through «t 
thou&nd fkrce and barbarous nations, vi£lors over 
all obftades in their way, and over sdl die dangers 
which dther concealed fraud or open force reduce 
them to undergo. 

This retreat id the opinion of the bed judg^ and 
moft ikilfiil hv the art of war, is the boldeft and beft 
conduced exploit to befoimd in andent hiftory, and 
is deemed a perfe& modd in its kind, Haj^ily for 
us it is defcribed tp the moft minute circiunftance 
by an hiflxirian^ who was not only eye-witnefi of the 
fa£b he relates, but the primum moiUe^ the foul of 
this great entetprize, I fhall only abridge it, and 
abfiraft its mofl material drcumfbinces ^ tnjt I can* 
not omit advifing young perfons who make arms 
their profeflion to confult the original, of which there 
is a good tranilaticMi extai^ in French, though far 
fliort (rf the admirable beauties of the text. It is ve- 
ry difiicuk to meet with a more able mafter dian Xe- 

* Poft mortem CytJ, ncque barbaras geatcs, per tanta itine- 
armisa tanto exercitu» neque dolo ris fpatia, virtate fe ufque ad ter- 
capi potuenint; revertentefque minospatng;defcnderunc*^^/'«' 
inter loc kdomltas namnes ec 1« 5. c. ti. 

nophon 
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Mtas*» iu)ph6n in the art of war, to whomnky be well ap^ 
^^**^'''" plied here what Homer fays of Phoenix the governor 
*5d. I. ^ Achillesi fbai be ^as equallif t^pdble df farming 
^•***' bis pUpU far eloquence oir arms. 

SEC T. ii 

Cyrus mfis troops fecretly agais^ bit brother Artai'^ 
erdces. thirteen thoufimd GreAsjoin Im. He fets 
out from Sardisj and arrives in Babyloma after a 
ntanb rfjiu months i 

Diod.li4-\irE have ahrcadyfaid, that voting CyrUs, Ion 
p»243— . Vv of Darius Notfius and Paryfiit&, Taw with pain 
?<#*^^- his elder brother Artamrxes dpon the the thixwie, 
i, 11* *' ^^^ that at the very time the liter was taking ppf- 
Kmoph. feflion of it, he had attempted to dqprive him of hh 
^^^i^^^' ^^^^'^ ^^ ^^^ t<^ether. Artaxcrxes was not infen- 
1^1" ^'Pfible of what he had to fear from a brodier of his 
AM- enterprizing and atxlbitious fpirit^ but could not re- 
|6qp. fufe pardoning him to, the prayers atnd tears of hh 
Ant. J. C^Qther Parylatis, who doated upon this youngeft 
♦®'*' [fbn. He removed him therefore into Afia to his 
government ; confiding to him^ contrary to all the 
julc$ oi jpolicy, an abfolutc authority over die pro- 
vinces len; him by the king his £ither in lus will. 
A^M* Aflbon as he arrived there, his thoughts were 

Mt. J C ^^^^7 intent upon revenging the fuppofed- affront 
403. he had received from his brother, and to dethrone 
him. He received all that cafne fix)m the court with 
great favour and affability, to induce them infenfibly 
to quit the king's party, and adhere to him. He 
gained «Jfo the hearts ot the Barbarians under his go- 
vernment; familiarizing himfelf with them, and 
mingling with the common foldiery, though with- 
out lorgetting the dignity of their general 5 theft 
he formed by various cxercifes for the trade of war. 

He 
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He applied particularly in fecret to raife from f«ve-" At tax. 
ral parts and upon difFerent pretexts a body of!!llIIl^ 
Greek troops, upon whom he relied much more than 
upon thofe of the Barbarians. Clearchus retired to 
his court after having been baniflied from Sparta, and 
was of great fervice to him, being an able, experien- 
ced and valiant captain. At the fame time feveral cities A^ M. ' 
in the provinces of Tiflaphernes revolted from thtir^^^- 
obedience m favour of Cyrus. This incident, which .q^* ^' * 
was not an efFeft of chance, but of the fecret prafti- 
fes of that prince, gave birth to a war between them. 
Cyrus, under the pretence of arming againft Tifla- 
phernes, afTembled troops openly, and to amufe the 
court the more fpecioufly, lent . grievous complaints 
to the king againft that governour, demanding his 
proteftion and aid in the moft fubmiflive manner. 
Artaxerxes was deceived by thefe appearances, 
and believed, that all Cyrus's preparations regarded 
only Tiflaphernes, and continued quiet from the af- - . 
furance of having nothing to apprehend for himfelf. - ' 

Cyrus knew well how to improve the imprudent pj^^ |^ 
fecurity and foft indolence of his brother, which Amx. p. 
fome people conceived the effeft of his goodnefsio"3* 
and humanity. And indeed in the beginning of his 
reign he feemed to imitate the virtues of the firft Ar- 
taxerxes, whofe name he bore. For he demeaned 
himfelf with great mildnefs and affability to fuch as 
approached him j he honoured and rewarded mag- 
nificendy all thofe whole fervices had merited fii- 
vour; when he pafled fentence to punifh, it was 
without either outrage or infulr ; and when he 
^ade prefents, it was with a gracious air, and 
fuch obliging circumftances as infinitely exalted 
their value, 'and implied, that he was never better 
pleafcd than when he had an opportunity of doing 
good to his fubjedls. To all thefe excellent qualities ^ ./ 
It had been very neceflary for him to have added one 
j^o lels royal, and which would liave put him upon 
his guard againft the enterprizes of a brother, whole 
Vol. IV. G charafter 
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Art AX. charaflser he ought to have known ; I mean a wife 
^.^'**°^' iorcfight, that penetrates the future, and renders a 
prince attentive to prevent or diflfipate whatever may 
diflurb the tranquillity of the ftate. 

The emiffaries of Cyrus at the court were perpe- 
tually difperfing reports and opinions amongft the 
people, to prepare their minds for the projeded 
change and revolt. They talked that the ftate re- 
quired a king of Cyrus's charafter •, a king mzQ- 
nificent, liberal, who loved war, and (howered his 
favours upon thofc that ferved him ; and that it 
was neceffary for the grandeur of the empire to 
have a prince upon the throne, fired with ambi- 
tion and valour to augment its glory, 
^- ^' The young prince loft no time on his |ide, and 

Ant], C J^aftci^cd the execution of his great defign. He was 
401. then twenty three years old at moft. After the im- 
portant fervices he had done the Lacedsemonians, 
without which they had never obtained the viftories 
that had made them mafters of Greece, he thought 
he might fafely open himfelf to them. He therefore 
imparted to them the prefent fituation of his affairs, 
and the end he had in view ; convinced that fuch a 
confidence could not but incline them the more in his 
favour. 

In the letter he wrote them he fpoke of himfelf in 
Very magnificent terms* He told them he had a 
greater and more royal heart than his brother 5 that 
he was better verfed in philofophy and the * know- 
kdge of the Magi, and that he could drink more 
wine without being difordered in his fenfes, a very 
meritorious quality amongft the Barbarians, but not 
fo proper to recommend him to the opinion of thofe 
he wrote to. The Lacedaemonians fent orders to 
their fleet to jpin that of the prince immediately, 
^ and to obey tlie commands of Tamos his admiral in 

• By the kmiMledge of the Magi, amwgp the Perfian's, was meant the 
fciencc of religion and government. 
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lall AingSjbtat without the lead: mentjbn of Artaxerxes, a* t ax. 
or feeming in any manner .privy to his defign^ _ill!!llll 
iThey thought that precaution * neceffary for their 
juftification with Artaxences^ in cafe aSairs fliould 
happen to terminate in his favour. 

The army of Cyrus, according to the review af* 
terwards made, confided of thirteen thoufand Greeks, 
which were the flower and chief force of his army, 
and of an hundred thoufand regular troops of bar*- 
barous nations* Clearchus the Lacedemonian com- 
manded all the Peloponnefian troops, except the A- 
chscans, who had Socrates of Achaia for their leaden 
The Boeotians were under Proxenes the Theban, 
and the Theflalians under Menon. The Barbarians Xenoph. 
had Perfian generals, of whom the chief was Arire- Cyri ex. 
us. The fleet confifted of thirty five (hips under ^-^-P-* 5 ^* 
Pythagoras the Lacedaemonian, and of twenty five 
commanded by Tamos the ^Egyptian, admiral of 
the whole fleet* It followed the land-army, coafting 
along near the Ihore. 

Cyrus had opened his defign only to Clearchus of all 
the Greeks, forefeeing aright that the length and bold- 
nefe of the enterprize could not fail of difcouraging and 
difgufting the officers, as well as foldiers. He made it 
his fble application to gain, their afFedions during the 
march, by treating them with kindnefs and humanity, 
converfing freely with them, and giving eflfeftual or- 
ders that they fhould want for nothing. Proxenes, 
between whofe family and Xenophon*s an antient 
friendlhip fubfifted, prefcnted that young Athenian ^^j^^ph. 
to Cyrus, who received him very favourably, and j ^ p|^^. 
gave him an employment in his army amongft the 
Greeks, ^ He fet out from Sardis at length, and 
marched towards the upper provinces of Afia* 
The troops knew neither the occafion of the war, 
nor into what countries they were going. Cyrus had 

* Quserentes apud pyrnm gra- hil advcrfus eum iperte decrevif* 
tiam ; et apud Artaxerxcm, li vi- fent. Jufiin. 1. 5. c. \ i . 
cilTet, veniae patrocinia, cum ni- 

VoL. IV. G 2 only 
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Artax. only caufed it to be given out-> that he fhould aft 
^lm!!l againft the Pifidians, who had infefted his province 

by their incurfions. 
Plut. in Tiflaphernes, rightly judging tliat all thefe prepa- 
Artax. rations were too great for fo fmall an enteiprize as 
P- *°'^* againft Pifidia, had fet out poft from Miletus to 
give the king an account of them. This news occa- 
fioned great trouble at court. Parylatis, the mother 
of Artaxerxes and Cyrus, was looked upon as the 
principal caufe of this war ; and all perfons in her 
fervice and intereft were fufpefted of holding intelli- 
gence with Cyrus. Scatira, efpecially, the reigning 
queen, reproached her inceffantly in the moft violent 
terms. *' Where is now," faid flie to her, *' that 
" faith you have fo often engiged for your fon's be- 
*' haviour ? Where thofe ardent prayers you ufed to 
*' prefer ve from death that con^irator againft his 
^' king and brother? *Tis your unhappy fondnefe 
*' has kindled this war, and plungied us into an abyfs 
*' of misfortunes." The antipathy and hatred of 
the two queens for each other were already very great, 
and much enflamed by fuch warm reproaches. We 
fhall fee "what confequences they have. Artaxerxes 
affembled a numerous army to receive his brother. 
Xenoplr. Cyrus advanced continually by great marches. 
^'•P- ^4^ What troubled him moft on the way was the pafs of 
"^^ '' Cilicia, which was a narrow defile between very 
high and fteep mountains, that would admit no more 
than one carriage to pafs at a time. Syennefis, king 
of the country, prepared to difpute this paflage with 
him, and would infallibly have fucceeded,, but for 
the diverfion made by Tamos with his fleet in con- 
junftion with that of the JLacedaemonians. To de- 
fend the coafts againft the infults of the fleet, Syen- 
nefis abandoned that important poft, which a fmall 
body of troops might have made good againft the 
greateft army. 

When they arrived at Tarfus, the Greeks refufed 
to march any farther, rightly fufpefting that they 

were 
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were intended againft the king, and loudly exclaim- Aktax. 
ing that they had not entered into the fervice npon ^''"^"^' 
that condition, Clearchus, who commanded them, 
had occafion for all his addrefs and ability to ftifle 
this emotion in its birthr^ At firft he made ufe of 
..authority and force, but with very ill fuccefe, and 
defifted therefore from an open oppofition to their 
fentiments: He even afFefted to enter into their 
views, and to fupport them with his approbation 
and credit. He declared publickly, that he would 
not feparatc himfdf from them, and advifed them 
to depute perfons to the prince^ to know from his 
own mouth againft whom they were to be led, that 
they might follow him voluntarily if they approved 
his meafures ; if not, that they might demand his per- 
miflion to withdraw. By this artful evafion he ap- 
peafed the tumult, and made them eafy, and they 
chofe him and fome other officers for their deputies.. 
Cyrus, whom he had fecretly apprized of every 
thing, made anfwer that he was going to attacK 
*Abrocomas his enemy, who was at twelve days 
march diftance upon the Euphrates, When this an- 
fwer was repeated to them, though they plainly faw 
againft whom they were going, they refolved to 
proceed, and only demanded an augmentation /Of 
their pay. Cyrus, inftead of one f darick a month j. q%g i^^ 
to each foldier, promifed to give them one and^/fiwoi 

a half. 'warth ten 

Some time after, Cyrus was informed that two oV^'^^- 
the principal officers, upon account of a private 
quarrel with Clearchus, had deferted with part of 
their equipage on board a merchant-lhip. Many 
were of opinion, that it was proper to fend two galleys 
^fter them j which might be done with great eafe, 
and that \dien they were. brought back, they fhould 
be made an example by fufFering death in the fight 

* // is not faid^where he c$m- hundred thou/and men to join the 
*nanded. It appears to be upon the king^s army, but did not arrii/i 
Eufbrates, He marched with three till after the battle, 

G 3 of 
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^RTAx. cf the whole army^ Cyrus, convinced that * fa- 
^^^T vour was the moft certain means to the attainment of 
afftftion, and that punifbments> like violent reme- 
diesj ought never to he ufed but in extreme necefli-. 
ty, declared publickly that he would not fufFer it to 
be faid, that he had detained any one in his fervice by 
force i and added > that he would lend them their 
wives and children, whom they had left as hoftages; 
in his harids^ An anfwer of fb much wifdom and 
generofity had a furprizing effefl:, and niade even 
them his firm adherents, who were before inclined 
to retire^ This is an Excellent leflbn for thofe who 
govern^ There is in the mind of man a fvind of 
natural generofity, which it is neceffary to know and 
apply. Threats ei^afperate them, and chailifement 
makes them revolt, when endeavours are ufed to 
force them 16 do tl^aeir duty againft their will, f They 
4elire a certain confidence in their honour, and that 
the glory of acquitting themfelves out of choice be 
left m'tli^ir power: To Ihewthat you believe men 
faithful, is often the beft means to make them fo. 

Cyrus foon after declared, that he marched againft 

Artaxerxes. Upon which fome murmuring was 

heard at firll, but it foon gave place to the expreffi- 

ons of joy and fatisfaftion, occafioned by that prince's 

magnificent promifes to the army, 

PJut. in As Cyrus advanced by long marches, he was in- 

Artax. p, for^^^^ frpm all partSj^ that the king did not intend 

Xcnqph. to come direftly to a battle, but had refolv^d to 

1. i,p 26 1 wait in the remote pa^ of Perfia, till xjiU his forces 

— a&6. were affembled i and that to ftop his enemies, he 

had ordered an intrenchment to be thrown up in thq 

plains of Babylonia, with a fofs^e qf five fathom 

brootd, and three deep, extending the fpaqe of 

• Bencficiis potlus quam ret knt priBceps, qui bonos eSh pa- 

mcdiia ingenia cxpcriri piacuit. titur, quam qui cogit. P/in. ihiJ^ 
THn, in Traj. Plcmmque habita fides ipfam 

f Ncfcio an plus moribus con-, obligat fic^em. Lru. 

twelve 
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twelve *Paraiangas or leagues from the Euphrates artax- 
to the wall of Media. Between the Euphrates and y^'^'.!!: 
the fofse a way had been left of twenty feet in 
breadth, by which Cyrus palTed with his whole ar- 
my, having reviewed it the day before. The king 
Jud neglefted to difputc this pafs with him, and 
liiffered him to continue his march towards Ba- 
bylon. It was Tiribafus, who perfuaded him not to 
fly in fuch a manner before an enemy, agairift whom 
he had infinite advantages as well from the number 
of his troops as the valour of his generals. He re^ 
folved therefore to advance againfl: the enemy, 

SECT. 11. 

3i&^ heUtle of Cumxa. The Greeks are viflorious on 
their ftde^ Artaxerpces on his^ Cyrus is killed, 

THE place where the battle was fought, yras Xcnoph. 
called Cunaxa, about f twenty five leagues |n «f^- 
from Babylon. The army of Cyrus confifted of thir- p ^g^* Jj 
teen thoufand Qreeks, and a hundred thoufand Barba- 266. 
rians, and twenty chariots armed with fcyths. The I>iod.],i4. 
enemy in horfe and foot might amount to about P- ^53» 
twelve hundred thoufand under four generals, Tif- f^^^^ p^ 
faphemes, Gobryas, Arbaces, and Abrocomas, with- 1014— 
out including fix thoufand chofen horfe, that fought '^^J 7- 
in the king's prefence, and never quitted his perfon. ^^gji^'^^ 
But Abrocomas, who had the command ot three ^j^," 
hundred thoufand men, did not arrive till five days 
after the battle. In the king's army were only an 
hundred and fifty chariots armed with fcyths. 

Cyrus believed from the enemy's not having de-» 
fended the pais at the fofse^ that there would be no 

• The 'Purafangai is a meafure tnuenti to fixty fiadia* In tht -\ 
ef" luojfs peculiar to the Perfiam^ march of Cyrus s army I fufpeft 
It lAios commonly thirty ftadia^ the Parafat^a only tnuentyfiadia, 
nvhieh make ahout a league and $r one league, fir nafons I ftfall 
M haff" French* Some nuere from give hereafter. 

G 4 battle ; * 
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AiTAx. battle ; fo that the next day the army marched with 
Jl^ill^ great negligence. But on the third, Cyrus being in 
his chariot with few foldiers in their ranks before him, 
and the reft marchbg without any order, or having 
their arms carried for them, an horfcman came in 
foil fpeed, crying out as he pafled, that the enemy 
approached in order of battle. Upon this, great con- 
fofion enfued, from the apprehenfion that they fliould 
not have time to draw up the army, Cyrus, leap- 
ing from his chariot, put on his arms immediately, 
and getting on horfeback with his javelins in his 
hand, he gave orders univerfally to the troops to 
ftand to their arms, and fall into their ranks ; which 
was executed with fo much expedition, that the 
troops had not time to refrefh themfelvcs. 

Cyrus pofted upon his right a thoufand Paphlago- 
hian horfe, fupported by the Euphrates, and the 
Jight-armed infantry of the Greeks ; and next them, 
Clcarchus, Proxenes, and the reft of the general of- 
ficers to Menon, at the head of their feveral corps. 
The left wing, compofed of Lydians, Phrygians, 
and other Afiatick nations, were commanded by A- 
riasus, who had a thoufand horfe. Cyrus placed 
himfelf in the center, where the chofen troops of the 
Perfians and other Barbarians were pofted. He had 
around him fix hundred horfemen, armed at all 
points, as were their horfes, with head and breaft- 
pieces. The prince's head was uncovered, as were 
thoie of all the Perfians, whofe cuftom it was to give 
battle in that manner ; the arms of all his people 
were red, as thofe of Artaxerxes were white. 

A little before the onfet Clearchus advifed Cyrus 
not to charge in perfon, but to cover himfelf in the 
rear of the Grecian battalions* What is it you fay^ 

r replied Cyrus ? At the time I am endeavouring to make 
myfelf king, would you have me Jhew myfelf unworthy 
cf being fo ? That wife and generous anfwer proves, 
that he knew the duty of a general, efpecially on a 
day of battle. Had he withdrawn when his prefence 

was 
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was moft neceffary, it would have argued his want .^^l-^^' 
of courage, and intimidated others. It is neceffary, ^_y^^'^'^^* 
always preferving the due diftinftion between the lea- 
der and the troops, that their danger Ihould be com- 
mon, and no one exempt from it -, leaft the latter 
ihould be alarmed by a different conduft. Courage 
in an army depends upon example, upon the defire 
of diftinftion, the fear of dilhonour, the incapacity 
to do otherwife than their fellow-foldiers, and the 
equality of danger. The retiring of Cyrus had ei- 
ther ruined, or greatly weakened, all thefe potent 
motives, by difcouraging as well the officers as fbl- 
diers of his army. He thought, that being their 
general, it was incumbent upon him to difcharge all 
the funftions of that office, and to fhew himfelt wor- 
thy to be the leader and foul of fuch a nun-ber of 
vaJiant men, ready to Ihed their blood lor his 
fervice. 

It was now noon, and the enemy did not yet ap- 
pear. But about three of the clock a great duft like 
a white cloud arofe, followed foon after with a blackr 
nels that overcaft the whole plain ; after which was 
feen the glittering of armour, lances, and ftandards. 
TifTaphernes commanded the left, which confifled of 
cavalry armed with white cuirafTes, and of light- 
armed infantry ; in the center was the heavy-armed 
foot, a great part of which had bucklers made of 
wood, which covered the foldier entirely (thefe were 
Egyptians. ) The reft of the light-armed infantry 
and of the horfe, formed the right wing. The foot 
were ranged by nations, with as much depth as front, 
and in that order compofed fquare battalions. The 
king had pofted himfelf in the main body with the 
choice of the whole army, and had fix thoufand 
horfe for his guard, commanded by Artagerfes. 
Though he was in the center, he was beyond the 
left wing of Cyrus's army, fo much did the front 
of his own exceed that of the enemy in extent. An 
hundred and fifty chariots armed with fcyths were 

plaeed 
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Ait AX. placed in the front of the army at feme diftancc 
- "'**°'^' from one another. The fcyths were fixed to the axle 
downwards and a-flant, fo as to cut down, and 
overthrow all before them. 

As Cyrus relied very much upon the valour and 
experience of the Greeks, he bade Clearchus, aflbon 
as he had beat the enemies in his front, to take care 
to incline to his left, and fall upon the center, where 
the king was polled ; tlie fuccefs of the battle de- 
pending upon that attack. But Clearchus, finding 
It very difficult to make his way through fo great a 
body of troops, replied, that he need be in no pain, 
and that he would take care to do what was neceffary. 
The enemy in the mean time advanced flowly in 
good order. Cyrus marched in the fpace between 
the two armies, the neareft his own, and confidered 
both of them with great attention. Xenophon, per- 
ceiving him^ fpurred direftly up to him, to know 
whether he had any farther orders to give. He cal- 
led out to him, that die facrifices were favourable, 
and that he Ihould tell the troops fo. He then haftencd 
through the ranks to give his orders, and ftiewed him- 
felf to the foldiers with fuch a joy and fcrenity* in his 
countenance, as inlpired them with new courage, and 
at the fame time with an air of kindnefs and famili- 
arity, that excited their zeal and affeftion. It is not 
eafy to comprehend, what great effefts a word, a 
kind air, or a look of a general will have upon a 
dav of aftion ; and with what ardor a common man 
will rufh into danger, when he believes himfelf not 
unknown to his general, and thinks his valour will 
oblige him. 

Artaxerxes moved on continually, though with a 
flow pace, and without noife and confufion. That 
good order and exa6l difcipline extremely forprized 
the Greeks, who expefted to fee much hurry and 
tumult in fo great a multitude, and to hear confufed 
cries, as Cyrus had foretold to them. 

The 
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The armies were not diftant above four or five ab-tax. 
hundred paces, when the Greeks began to fing the y**"*^*; 
hymn of battle, and to march on, foftly at fitft, 
and with filence. When they came near the enemy, 
they fet up great cries, ftriking their darts upcMi their 
ftiields to frighten the horfe, and then moving all 
together, they Iprung forwards upon the Barbarians 
with all their force, who did not wait their charge, 
but took to their heels, and fled univerfally, except 
Tiflaphernes, who ftood his ground with a fmali 
part of his troops, 

Cyrus faw with pleafure the enemy routed by the 
Greeks, and was proclaimed kbg by thofe around 
him. But he did not give himfelf up to a vain 
joy, nor as yet reckon himfelf viftor. He percei- 
ved, that Artaxerxes was wheeling his right to attack 
him in flank, and marched direftly againfl: him with 
his fix hundred horfe. He killed Artagerfes, who 
commanded the king's guard of fix thoufand horfe 
with his own hand, ' and put the whole body to flight, 
Difcovering his brother^ he cryed out with his eyes 
fparkling with rage, I fee himj and fpUrred againft 
lum followed only by his principal officers ; for his 
troops had quitted their ranks to follow the runawaysi 
which was an eflential fault. 

The battle then became a fingle combat, in fomeDiod.l.14, 
meaiure, between Artaxerxes and Cyrtis, and the P* ^S4^ 
two brothers were feen, tranfported with rage and 
fury, endeavouring, like Eteocles and Polynices, to 
plunge their fwords into each other's heart, and to 
affure themfelves of the throne by the death of theii* 
rival. 

Cyrus, having opened his way through thofe who 
were drawn up in battle before Artaxerxes, joined 
him, jmd killed his horfe, that fell with him to the 
ground. He rofe, and was remounted upon ano* 
ther, when Cyrus attacked him again, gave him a 
fecond wouna, and was preparing to give him a 
third, in hop^ that it wpqld prove his laft* The 

king 
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AnTAx. king, like a lion wounded by the hunters, was only 
i4wEMON| ^^^ j^Qj.^ furious from the fmart, and fprung for- 
wards, impetuoufly pufhing his horfe againft Cyrus, 
who, running headlong, and without regard to his 
perfon, threw himfelf into the midft of a flight of 
darts aimed at him from all fides, and received a 
wound from the king*s javelin, at the inftant all the 
reft difcharged upon him. Cyrus fell dead : fomc 
fay by the wound given him by the king ; others 
affirm, that he was killed by a Carian foldier. Mi- 
thridates, a young Perfian nobleman, aflerted, 
that he had given him the mortal ftroke with a 
javelin, which entered his temple, and pierced his 
head quite through. The greateft perfons of his 
court, refolving not to furvive fo good a matter, 
were all killed around his body ; a certain proof, fays 
Xenophon, that he well knew how to chufe his 
friends, and that he was truly beloved by them, 
Ariseus, ,. who ought to have been the firmeft of all 
his adherents, fled with the left wing, aflbon as he 
heard of his death. 
^ Artaxerxes, after having caufed the head and 
right hand of his brother to be cut off by the eu- 
puch Melabates, purfued the enemy into their camp* 
Ariaeus had not ftopt there, but having paflfed thro* 
it, continued his retreat to the place, where the ar- 
my had encamped the day before, which was about 
four leagues diftant. 

Tiflaphernes, after the defeat of the greateft part 
of his left wing by the Greeks, led on the reft againft 
them, and by the fide of the river, pafled through 
the light-armed infantry of the Greeks, who opened 
to give him p?.flage, and made their difcharge up- 
on him as he pafled without lofang a man. They wgre 
commanded by Epifthenes of Amphipolis, who was 
cfteemed an able captain. Tiflaphernes kept on with- 
out returning to the charge, becaufe he perceived 
he was top weak, : and went forward to Cyrus's camp, 
where he i^und the king, who was plundering it ; 

but 
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bur had not been able to force the quarter defended by a^t ax. 
the Greeks left to guard it, who faved their baggage. ^'"*'^''* 

The Greeks on their fide, and Artaxerxes on his, 
who did not know what had paffed elfewhere, be- 
lieved each of them that they had gained the vic- 
tory •, the firft, becaufe they had put the enemy to 
flight, and, purfued them ; and the king, becaufe he 
had killed his brother, beat the troops he had fought 
with, and plundered their camp. The event was 
loon cleared up on both fides. Tiflaphernes upon 
his arrival at the camp, informed the king, that the 
Greeks had defeated his left wing, and purfued it 
with great vigour ; and the Greeks on their fide 
learnt, that the king, in purfuing Cyruses left, had 
penetrated into the camp. Upon this advice, the 
king rallied his troops, and marched in queft of the 
enemy ; and Clearchus, being returned from purlii- 
ing the Perfians, advanced to fopport the camp. 

The two armies were foon very near to each 
other, when by a movement made by the king, he 
feemed to defign to attack the Greeks by their left, 
who fearing to be furrounded on all fides, wheeled 
about, and halted with the river on their backs, to 
prevent their being taken in the rear. Upon feeing 
that, the king changed his form of battle alfo, drew 
up his army in front of them, and marched on to 
the attack. AfToon as the Greeks faw him approach, 
they began to fing the hymn of battle, and advan- 
ced againft the enemy even with more ardor than in 
the firft aftion. 

The Barbarians again took to their heels, ran far- 
ther than before, and were purfued to a village at the 
foot of an hill, upon which their horfe halted. The 
king's ftandard was obfcrved to be there, which was 
a golden eagle upon the top of a pike having its 
wings difplayed. The Greeks, preparing to purfue 
them, they abandoned alfo the hill, fled precipitate- 
ly with all their troops, broke, and in the utmoft 
diibrder and confufion. Clearchus, having arawn 

up 
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A»TAX. Up the Greeks at the bottom of^ the hill, ordered Ly* 

*'"'*^'' cias the Syracufian, and another to afcend it, and ob- 

fcrve what paffed in the plain. They returned with 

an account that the enemies fled on all fides, and 

that their whole army was routed. 

As it was almoft night, the Greeks laid down 
their arms to reft themfelves, much furprizcd, that 
neither Cyrus, nor any one from him, appeared ; 
and imagining, that he was either engaged in the 
purfuit of the enemy, or was making hafte to poffels 
himfelf of fome important place, for they were ftill 
ignorant of his death, and the defeat of the reft of 
his army. They determined therefore to return to 
thdr camp, and found the grcateft part of the bag- 
gage taken, with all the provifions, and four hun- 
dred waggons laden with com and wine, which Cy- 
rus had cxprelsly caufed to be carried along with the 
army for the Greeks, in cafe of any preffing necef- 
fity. They pafled the night in the camp, the great- 
eft part of them without any refrefhment, conclu- 
ding that Cyrus wa$ alive and viiftorious. 

The fuccels of this l3atde fhews the fuperiority of 
valour and military knowledge to multitude without 
them. The fmall army of the Greeks did not 
amount to more than twelve or thirteen thouiand 
men •, but they were feafoned troops, difciplined, 
enured to fatigues, accuftomed to confrpnt dangers, 
fenfible of gloi(y and a good name, and who, du- 
ring the long Peloponnefiap war, had not wanted 
either time or means to acquire, and compleat them- 
felves in, the art of y^ar, and the methods of battle. 
Artaxerxes fide was computed at a million of men ; 
but they were foldiers only in name, without force, 
courage, difcipline, experience, or any fenfe of ho- 
nour. Hence it was , that aflbon as the Greeks ap- 
peared, terror and clilbrder cnfued amongft the ene- 
my, and in the feamd aftion, Artaxerxes himfelf 
dared not wait t:heir attack, but ihamcfuily betook 
himfelf to flight. 

Plutarch 
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PIutarcH here blames Clearchus the general of the arta*. 
Greeks very much, and imputes to him, as an un- ^'*"'^** 
pardonable neglect, his not having followed Cyrus's 
order, who recommended to him above all things 
to turn the attack upon Artaxerxes's perfon^ This 
reproach feems groundlefs. It is not eafy to conceive, 
how it was poffible for that captain, who was polled 
in the right wing, to attack Artaxerxes immediate- 
ly, who, in the centre of his own army, lay beyond 
the utmoft extent of the enemy's front, as has been 
faid before. It feems that Cyrus, depending as he 
did with great reafon upon the valour of the Greeks, 
and defiring they Ihould charge Artaxerxes in his 
poft, ought to have placed them in the left wing, 
which anfwered direftly to the place where he was -, 
that is, to the main body, and not in the right, 
which was very remote from it. 

Clearchus may indeed be reproached with having 
followed the purfuit too warmly and too long. If 
after having put the left wing which oppofed him 
into diforder, he had charged the reft of the enemy 
in flank, and had opened his way to the centre, 
where Artaxerxes was, it is highly probable, that he 
had gained a compleat viftory, and placed Cyrus 
upon the throne. The fix hundred horfe of that 
prince's guard committed the fame fault, and by 
purfuing too eagerly the body of troops they had 
put to flight, left their mafter almoft alone, and 
abandoned to the mercy of the enemy ; without 
confidering, that they were chofen from the whole 
army for the immediate guard of his perfon, and 
for no other purpofe whatfoever. Too much ardor 
is often prejudicial in a battle, and it is the duty of 
an able general to know how to reftrain and di- 
re<5t it. 

Cyrus himfelf erred highly in this refpeft, and 
abandoned himfelf too much to his blind paflion 
tor glory and revenge. In running headlong to at- 
tack his brother, he forgot, that there is a wide dif- 
ference 
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Art AX. ference between a general and a private foldier. H 

?!^!i!!^ ought not to have expofcd himfelf, but as it wa 

confiftent with a prince ; as the head, not the hand 

as the perfon who was to give orders, and not a 

thofe, who were to execute them. 

I fpeak in this manner after the judges in the ar 
of war, and would not chufe to pafs my opinior 
without good authority upon things out of my 4>here. 

SECT. III. 

Elogy of Cyrus. 

De crped. ^ E N O P H O N gives us a magnificent charac- 
^66^267 *^^ ^^^ ^^ Cyrus, and that not upon the credit of 
* ' ' others, but from what he faw and knew in his own 
perfon. He was, fays he, in the opmion of all that 
were acquainted with him, after Cyrus the Great, a 
prince the moft worthy of the fupreme authority, 
and who had a foul the moft noble, and the moft 
truly loyal. From his infancy he furpajQfed all of 
his own age in every exercife, whether it were m 
managing the horfe, drawing the bow, throwing 
the dart, or in the chace, in which he diftinguifhed 
himfelf once by fighting and killing a bear that at- 
tacked him. Thofe advantages were exalted in him 
by the noblenefs of his air, an engaging afpedt, and 
* by all the graces of nature, that conduce to recom- 
mend merit. 

When his father had made him fatrap of Lydia, 

Great and the neighbouring provinces, his chief car6 waste 

Phrjgia make the people fcnlible, that he had nothing fo 

and Cap- fnuch at hcart, as to keep his word inviolably, not 

pa^Qcia. ^^^^ ^.^1^ regard to publick treaties, but the moft 

minute of his promifes : a quality very rare amongft 

princes, and which however is the bafis of all good 

government, and the fource of their own, as well as 

their people's, happinefs. Not only the places under 

bis 
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his authority,, but the enemy themfelves, repofed aetajc. 
an entire confidtoce in him. ^HHi:^: 

Whether good or ill were done him, he always 
-defired to return it double, and that he might live 
no longer, (as he faid himfelf) than whilft he 
furmounted his friends in benefits, and his ene- 
mies in vengeance. (It had been more glorious 
for him to have, overcome the latter by the lorce of 
fevour and benevolence.) Nor was there ever prince, 
that people were mote afraid to offend, nor for whofe 
fake they were mort ready to hazard their poflcflions, 
lives, and fortunes. 

Lefs intent upon being feared than beloved , his ftudy 
was to make his greamefs appear only where it was 
ufefiil and beneficial, and to extinguifh all other fen- 
timents, but thofe which flow from gratitude and 
affeftion. He was induflrious to do good upon all 
occafions, to confer his favours with judgment and 
in feafon, and to fliew, that he thought himfelf 
rich, powerful, and happy, only as he made others 
ienfible of his being fo by his benevolence and libe- 
rality. But he took care not to exhauft the means 
by an imprudent profiifion. He did not * lavjfh, 
but diftribute, his favours. He chofe rather to 
make his liberalities the rewards of merit, than 
mere donations, and that they fhould be fubfcrvient 
in promoting virtue, and not in fupporting the foft 
and abjed (loth of vice. 

He was particularly pleafed with conferring his 
favours upon valiant men, and governments and re- 
wards were only bc:ftowed on thofe, v/ho had diftin- 
guifhed themfelves by their aftions. He never 
granted any honour or dignity to favour, intrigue, 
or fadion, but to merit only ; upon which depends 
not only the glory but the fuccefs of gcvcrijments, • 
By that means he foon made virtue eftimable, and the 

* Habebit linum facilem, non nihil excidat. Sinec, *^ 'v/V. ife^t. 
perforatum : ex (juo malta sxeant, c. 2 3 . 

Vol, IVv- H purfuit 
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Art AX. purfuit of Hicn, and rendered vice contennptible and 
^^ ' """' horrid. The provinces, animated with a noble emu- 
lation to deferve, furnifhed him in a very fhort time 
widi a eonfiderable number of excellent fubjc6fcs of 
every kind i which under a different government 
would have remained unknown, oblcure, and ufelefi. 
Never did any one know how to oblige with a 
better grace, or to win the hearts of thofc who could 
ferve him, with more engaging behaviour. As he 
was fully fenfible that he ftood in need of the aflift- 
ance of others for the execution of his defigns, he 
thought, that juftice and gratitude required, that he 
fhould render his adherents all the fervices in his pow- 
er. All the prefents which were made him, whether 
of fplendid arms, or rich apparel, he diftributed 
amongft his friends according to their feveral taftes 
or occafions, and ufed to fay, that the brighteft 
ornament, and moll exalted riches^ of a prince 
confided in adorning and enriching thofe who 
ferved him well. In effedt, fays Xenophon, to "do 
good to one's friends, and to excell them in liberali- 
ty, does not feem £0 admirable a thing in lb high 
a fortunes but to tranfcend them in goodnefs of 
heart and fcntiments of friendlhip and affection, and 
to take more pleafure in conferruig, than receiving, 
obligations ; in this, I find Cyrus truly worthy of 
elleem and admiration. The firft of thefe ad- 
vantages he derives from his rank 5 the other Irom 
himfelf, and his intrinfick merit. 

By tlicfe extraordinary qualities he acquired the 
univerfil efteem and affeftion as well of the Greeks, 
as Barbarians. A great proof of what Xenophon 
here fays, js, that none ever quitted the fervice of 
Cyrus for the king's ; whereas an infinity went over 
every day to him from the king's party after the war 
was declared, and even of fuch as had moll credit 
at the court j becaufe they were all convinced, that 
pyVus knew; bcft how to acknowledge and reward 
their fervices. 
. ■ ., 2 !lt 
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It is moft certain, that young Cyrus did not want^Y^** 
great virtues, and a foperior merit ; but I am furpri- ^'^^'': 
zed, that Xenophon, in drawing his charafter, has 
defcribed only the moft beautiful features, and fuch 
as are proper to incite our admiration of him, with- 
out laying the leaft word of his defefts, and clpeci- 
cially of that immoderate ambition, that was the 
foul of all his aftions, and which at length put arms 
into his hands againft his elder brother and king. 
Is it allowable in an hiftorian, whofe chief duty it is 
to paint virtue and vice in their true and fuitable co- 
fours, to relate at large an enterprize of fuch a na- 
ture without evidencing the leaft mark of diflike or 
imputation againft it ? But with the Pagans, ambiti- 
on was fo far from being confidered as a vice, that 
it often pafied for a virtue. 

S E C T- IV. * 

n?e king is for compelling the Greeks to deliver up their 
arms. They refilve to die rather than furrender 
thetnfelves. A treaty is made with them. Ttjfa- 
phernes takes upon him to conduit them hack to their 
own country. He treacberoujly feizes Clearchus and 
four other generals^ who are all put to death. 

THE Greeks, having learnt the day after the Xcnoph. 
battle, that Cyrus was dead, lent deputies to ^'J ^^'P^^- 
Ariasus, the general of the Barbarians, who had re- ^Z^llf'^* 
tired with his troops to the place, from whence they 292. 
had marched the day before the adion, to offer him, Diod.l.14. 
as viiStors, the crown of Perfia in the room of Cyruji; P" f ^'^'^ 
At the" fame time arrived Perfian heralds at arms^^^* 
from the king, to fummon them to deliver up th^ir 
arms'; to whom they anfwered With an haughty air, 
that they talked a ftrange language to conquerors v 
that if the king would have their arms, he migbt 
come and take them if he could; but that they 
would die before they would part:w^ith them : That 
Vol. IV Ha if 
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At TAX. if he would receive them into ^c number of his al- 
^''^'^ ^ ^ lies^ they would fcrve him with fidelity and valour ; 
* but if he imagined to reduce them mto flavery as 
ranquifhed, he might know, they had wherewithal 
to defend themfelves, and .were determined to lofe 
their lives and liberty tc^ther. The heralds added, 
that they had orders to tell them, that iif they con- 
tinued in the place where they were, they would be 
allowed a fuff)enfion of arms, but if they advanced 
or retired, that they would be treated as enemies. 
The Greeks agreed, and were a&ed by the heralds 
what anfwer they Ihould report. Peace in continu- 
ing here, or war in marching, replied Clearchus, 
without explaining himfelf ferther ; from the view 
of keeping the king always in fuipence and un- 
certainty. 

The anfwer of Ariaeus to the Grecian depudes 
was, that there were many Perfian^ more confidera- 
ble than himfelf, who would not fiifFer him up- 
on the throne, and that he Ihould fet out early the 
next day to return into Ionia ; that, if they would 
march thither with him, they might join him in the 
night. Clearchus, with the advice of the officers, 
prepared to depart. He commanded from that time, 
as being the fole perfon of fufficient capacity ; for 
he had not been aftually elefted general in chief.* 

The night being come, Milthocytes the Thracian, 
. who commanded forty horfe, and about three hun- 
dred foot of his own country, w^qt .and liirrendered 
himfelf to the. king ; the reft of the Greeks b^an 
their march under" the condiift of Clearchus, and 
arrived about ; midnight at th^ camp of Ariaeus. 
After they had drawn up in batde, the principal of- 
ficers went to wait on him in his tent, ^here they 
iwore ' alliance with him j and the Barbarian, under- 
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took to condudl the army without fraud. In con- Artax. 
firmation of the treaty, they iacrificed a wolf, '" 
a ram, a boar, and a bull ; the Greeks dipt their 
(words, and the Barbarians the point§ of their jave- 
lins, in the blood of the viftims, 

Ariasus did not think it proper to return by the 
fame rout they came, becaufe, having found nothing 
for their fubfiftance the laft fevcnteen days of their 
march, they muft have fufFered much more, had 
they taken the feme way back again. He therefore 
took another^ exhorting them only to make long 
marches at firft ; in order tp evade the king's pur-. 
fait 5 which thev could not effed:. Towards the 
evening, when they were not far from fome villages 
where they propofed to hg^It, the fcouts came in with 
advice, that they had fcen feveral equipages and con^ 
yoysy which made it'reafonable tp judge, that the 
enemy were not fer off. Upon which they flood 
their ground, and wa,ited their coming up ; and the 
next day, before the fun*s rifin^, drew up in the 
feme order as in the preceding battle; So bold an 
appearance terrified the king, who fent heralds, not 
to demand, as befpre, the furrendry of their arms,, 
but to propofc peace and a treaty. Clearchus, who 
was inibrmed of their arrival, at * ttie time he was 
employed in drawing up his troops, gave orders to 
bid them wait, and to tell them, tli^.t he was not yet 
atleiiUre to hear them^ He affumed'purpofely an. 
air of hacUghtinels and grandeur, to denote his intre- 
pidity, and at the fame time to fhew the fine ap-. 
pearance and good condition of his phalanx. When 
ne adya^iced with the moft fliewy of his officers,^ 
^xprelsly chofei> fot the occafion, and bad heard 
what the heralds had to propofe; he made anfwer,.^ 
that they muft htgitx with giving battle,, becaufe the 
army being in want of provifiohs, had no time to 
lofe.^ Xhe heralds having carried back this anfwer to. 
their mafter,^ returned immediately i. which fhewed, 
that the king, or whoever fpoke in hi$ name, was 
H 3 net 
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Aft AX. not ve.ry diftant. They faid, they had orders to 
*l!ll!l!L conduft them to villages, where they would find 
provifions in abundance, . and conduced them thither 
accordingly. 

The army ftaid there three days, during which, 
Tiffaphernes arrived from the king, with the quoen^s 
brother and three other Perfian grandees, attemled 
by a great npniber of ofHcers and . domefticks. Af- 
ter having faiuted the generak, who advanced, to re- 
ceive him, he told them by his interpreterj^ thdji be- 
ing a neighbour of Greece, and feeing thena enga- 
ged in dangers, out of which it ivouTd be difficult 
to extricate themfelves, he had u|ed hi|S good offices 
with the king,, to obtain permiflion to re-conduft 
them into their own coimtry 5 being convinced, that 
neither themfelves, nor their cities, would ever be 
unmindfiil of that favour : That the king, without 
luving declared himfelf pofitively upon that head, 
had commanded him to come to them, to know 
for what caufe they had taken arms againfl: him ; 
and he advifed them to make the king fuch an an- 
fwer, as might not give any offence, and might 
enable him to do them fervice. " We call the gods 
*' to witnefs," replied Clearchus, " diatWedidnot 
** lift ourfelves to make war with the king, or to 
•' march againft him. Cyrus, concealing his true 
"' motives under different pretexts, brought Us al- 
** moft hither without explaining himfelf, the better 
^' to furprize you. And when we faw him epga- 
*' ged in dangers, we thought it infamous to aban- 
** don him, after the favours we had received fi'om 
** him. But as he is dead, we are releafcd from 
** our engagement, and neither defire to conteft the 
*' crown with Artaxerxes, nor to ravage his coun- 
*' try ; provided he does not oppofe our return. 
'* But if we are attacked," we ihall endeavour, with 
*' the affiftance of the gods, to make a good de- 
** fence, and Ihall not be ungrateful in regard to 
*• thofe, who render us any fervice." Tiffapliernes 

returned, 
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mumed, that he would let the king know what they artax. 
&id, and bring back his anfwer. But his not co^ Mvtuoit. 
ming the next day gave the Greeks fome anxiety :^ 
he however arrived on the third, and told them, 
that after much controverfy, he had at length ob- 
tained the king's grace for them. For, that it had 
been reprefcnted to the king, that he ought not ta 
luflfer people to return with impunity into their coun- 
try, wha had been io infolent to come thither to 
make war upon him. ** In fine,**' £iid he, " you 
•*' may now afiiire yourfelves of not finding any 
*' obitacle to your return, and of being fupplied 
*' with provifions, or fuffered to buy them j and, 
** you may judge, that you are to pals without 
** committing any diforders in your march, and. 
^* that you are to take only what is necefiary; 
^* provided you are not furnifhed with it^^* Thefe 
conditions were fwom to on both fides. Tiflapher-. 
nes, and the queen's brother gave their hands to the 
colonels ^d captains in token of am^ity. After^ 
which Tiflaphemies withdrew^ to difpofe his qiiairs y 
promifing to return aflbon as they would admit, in 
order to go back with them into his government.. ' 
The Greeks waited iw him above twenty days,, 
continuing encamped near Ariaeus, who received' 
frequent vifits from his brothers, and.piher relatiorts, 
as did the officers of his army frojn tlie Perfi- 
ans of the different party ; who cilTured tliem 
from the king of an entire oblivion gf the paft i^ * 
fo that the fricndfhip of Ariaeus for the Greeks ap- 
peared ta cool every day more and more^ This, 
change gave them caufc of uaeafinels^ Several of' 
the c&cers went ta Cfcarchus and the other generals, 
and laid to them, '^ What do we here anylonger? 
'' Are we not fenfible, that the king defires to. fee 
*^ us all perilh i that odiers may be terrified by our 
" example ? Perhaps he keeps us waiting here, till 
*^ he re*aflembles his difperfcd troops, or fends to 
^^ fcizc the palfcs. in our way 5 for he will never 
H 4 " f^^^ 
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Art AX. cc fyff^j. qq^ retum into Greece, to divulge our own 

^1^1^^^ '* glory and his ftame/' Clearchus mgde anfwer 

• \ to this difcourfe^ that to depart without confulting 

the king, was to break with him, and to declare 

war by violating, the treaty ; that they ihoold 

remain without a conduftor in a country where no 

body would fupply them with provifions ; that Ari- 

neus would abandon them ; and that even their friends 

would bebome theii: /enemies i that he did not knoW) 

but tliere miglit b^ other rivers tb pais, and tlmt, 

though the Euphrates were the only one, they could 

npt get over it, were tbe.pafiage ever fo Utile dif^ 

puted. That if it were neceflaiy.to come to a bat*- 

tie, diey ftiould find thenifclve§ without cavahy 

againft an enemy, that had A yery numerous and 

excellent body of.horfc ^ fo that .if they gained the 

vidory, they could make no great advantage of itj 

and it they wete overcome, they were utterly and 

irretrievably loft. *' Befides, why ftould the king, 

" who has fo many other means: to dcftroy xis, cn^ 

^* gage his word only to violate it, and thereby ren^ 

\^der himfclf execrai>le in the. fight of. gods and 

** men r" ' ' 

Tifllipherncs however arrived with his troops, in 
order to. return into his government, and they kt 
forwards all together under the conduft of that fa- 
trap, who fupplied them withprovifions. .Ariaeus 
with. his troops encamped with, the Barbarians, and 
* the Greeks feparately at fome diftance, which kept 
up a mutual diftruft amongft dicm. Befides which^ 
there happened frequent quarrels for wood or forage, 
that augmented their averfion for each other. After 
three- days march, they arrived at the wall .of Me- 
dia, which is. an hundred fiiot high, twenty 'br6ad, 
T'wenty and twenty leagues in extent, all built of bricks, 

^rtf/tf»- bound to^cr with bitumen, like die walls of Ba- 
bylon, from which it was not very diftant at one of 
its cxtrehiatie?. When they had paffcd it,, they 
marched height Jeagues in two days, and came to the 

river 
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river Tygris, after having croft two of its canals, J*'*^**' 
which had been cut cxprefsly for wataerihg the coun*. "''**!''■' 
try. They then paffed the * Tygris upon a bridge 
of twenty fevcn boats near Sitacum, a very great 
and cx^aloys city. After ft)ur;days march they ar- 
rived at another city alfo very powerful, called O- 
pis. They found there a baftard brother of Artax* 
erxes.with a very confiderable body of troops, 
which he was bnnging from Sufa and Ecbatana to 
his aid. He admired the fine order of the Greeks. 
Fr<)in thence, having paffed the dcfarts of Media, 
they came a&er a march of fix days, to a place cal- 
led the Jands of Paryfktis; the revenues of which 
appertained to chat princeis. Tiflaphernes, to infolc 
the memory <rf her fon Cyrus fo dearly beloved by 
her, gave the villages to be plundered by the Greeks. 
Coatiniiing their march through the defart on the 
fide of the Tygris, which they had on thei^ieft, they 
arrived at Oense, a very great and rich city, and 
from thence at the river Zabates. 
. The occafions of diftruft encreafed every day be- 
tween the; Greeks and Barbarians, Clearchus thought 
it iiicumbent on him to come to an cxplanati-- 
on once for all with TiflTaphernes. He began with 
obferving oipon the facred and. inviolable nature of 
the treaties fubfifting between them. ** A man," 
laid he, ** confcious of the guilt of perjury, can he 
'* be capable of living at eafe ! How would he (hun 
** the Wrarfi of the gods, the witneffes of treaties, 
*< and efcape their vengeance whofe power is univer- 
^* ial ?*' He added afterwards many things to prove, 
that, the Greeks were obliged by their own intereft 
to continue faithfol to him, and that, by renouncing 

* Ihe. march of the Greeks, and tation to explain them fully. My 

the reft of the armVy from the day plan does not admit 7nt to enter iw 

after the battle till the pajjitig of to fuch difcujf.ons, 'which J muft 

the fygriSf abounds in the text of therefore refer to thofe ^^ho are 

Xenopbon with <very great obfcuri- more able than me, 
tiif^ which require a long dijfer- 

2 his 
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A«T AX* his alliance, they muft fiift inevitably renounce not only 
^'*'"''^' all religion, but reafon and common fenfe. Tifla- 
phiernes feemed to relifh this difcourie, and (poke 
to him with all the appearance of the moft perfeft 
fmcerity v infmuating at the fame time, that fome 
perfons had done him bad offices with him. If you 
will bring your oiBcers hither, faid he, 1, will fhew 
you thofe, wha have wronged you in their repre- 
fentations. He kept him to fupper, and profefied 
more friendfliip for bim than ever. 

The next day ClearchuS propofed in the aifembly, 
to carry the feveral commanders of the troops along 
with him to Tiffaphemes. He iufpefted Mourn in 
partiailar, whom he knew to have had a fecrct con-^ 
ference with the latrap in the preience of Ariasus ; 
befides which, they had already had feveral diferai-. 
ces with each other. Some objefted, that it was. not 
proper that all the generals fliould go to Tiflapher- 
nes, and that it did not confift with prudence to re* 
ly implicitely upon the profefiions of a Barbarian. 
But Clearchus continued to infift upon what he had 
moved, till it was agreed, that the four other com- 
manders, with twenty captains, and about two hun-. 
dred foldiers, under the pretext of buying provifions. 
in the Perfian camp, where there was a market, 
ihould be fent along with him* When they came to 
the tent of Tiffaphernes, the five commanders, Cle-. 
/, a^chus, Menon, Proxenes, Agias, and Socrates, 
vyere fufFered to enter, but the captains remained 
without at the door. Immediately, on a certain fignal 
before agreed on,, thofe within were feized, and; the 
others put to the fword. Some Perfian horfe afters- 
wards IcQured the country, and killed all the Greeks. 
they met, whether freemen or flaves. Clearchus, 
with the other generals, was fent to the king, who 
ordered their heads to be ftruck off. Xenophon has. 
largely^ enough diftinguifhed upon the cbara(3;ers of 
thole officers, 

Cfearchus 
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Ckarchus was valiant, bdd, unrcpki, and fit fbr A»TAjt. 
the fornung of great cnterpnzes^ His courage was 



not raih, but regulated by prudence, and he retain* 
ed all his cool temper and prefence of mind in the 
midft of the grejateft dangers. He loved the troops, 
^d let them want for nothing* He knew how to 
make them obey him 5 but out of fear. His mien 
was awful and fevere ; his language rough, hia pu-^. 
nifhments inftant and rigorous : Heg^ve way fome- 
tim^ to paffion, but preiendy.came to himfelf, and 
always chailiied with juftice. His great maxim was, 
that nothing cputd be done in an army without a ievere 
difcipline, and from him came the fa^ying, that a 
foldier ought to fear his general more than the ene-^ 
my. The troops * eftpeiixed his valour, and did 
juftice to his merit 5 but tbey were afraid of his hu-r 
mour, and did not love to ferve under him. In a 
word, fays Xenophpn,. the foldiers feared him as 
fcho^rs do a fevere paedagogue^ We may fay of 
him with Tacitus, that by an e^cefs of feverity he 
made, what had otherwife been well done by him, 
unaimiable : Cupidw faveritatis in his etiamy qua ri^ Tacit.Aur 
te faceret acerbus. nal c. 7$. 

Proxenes was of Boeotia, From his infancy he 
alpired at great things, and was induftrious to make 
himfclf capable of them. He fpared no means for 
s^ttainment of inftrudion, and was die difciple of 
Qorgias the Leontine, a celebrated rhetorician, who 
fold his le^yres at a very high price. When he « 
found himfelf capable of commanding, and of do- 
ing good to his friends, as well as of being fervcd 
by them, he enter^ into Cyruses fervice with the 
view of advancing himfelf theiieby. He did not 
want ambition, but would take no other ro^ to glo- 
ry than that of virtue. He had been a perfect cap- 
tain, bad he had none but brave and difciplined 

* Manebat admiratio viri ct fama ; fed oderant. Tacit, Hifior. 
I. 2 c. 68. 

mcp 
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AiiTAX. men to deal with, and it had been only neceflary to 
^'"**°^' be beloyed. He was more amrehenfive of being 
ill with his foldiers, than his foldiers with him. He 
thought it fufficient for a commander to praife good 
aAions, without chaftifing bad ones ; for which rea- 
ion he was beloved by the worthy ^ but thofe of a 
different chara^r abufed his &cility. He died at 
tlurty years of age, 

* Could the two great perlbns, we have here 
drawn after Xenophon, have been moulded into one, 
ibmething perfe6t might have been made of them ; 
retrenching their feveral defedb, -and retaining only 
their virtues : But it rarely haj^ns, that the fame 
man, f as Tacitus fays of- Agricola, behaves, ac* 
cording to the exigency of times and circumftances, 
ibmetimes with gentlenefs, and fometimes with feve- 
rity, without Icfietiing his authority by the fijrmcr, 
or the people's affedtion by the latter. 

Menon was a Thei&lian, avaritious and ambiti^ 
ovib \ but ambitious only from the motive of ava- 
rice; feeking honour and eftimation for the nicrc 
lucre of money. He courted, the friehdihip of the 
great, and of perfons in authority, that he might 
have it in his poWer to commit injuftice and oppref- 
fion with impunity. To obtain his ends, all means. 
With him were virtue •, fallhood, fraud, perjury ; 
whilft fincerity, and integrity of heart ftood in his- 
fcheme for weaknefs and ftupidity. He loved no- 
* body ; and if he profefled fricndfhip, it was only to 
deceive. As others made their glory confift in 
piety, probity, and religion, he valued himfelf up- 
on injuffice, deceit and treachery. He gained the 
fevour of the great by falfe reports, whilpering, and 
calumny ; and that of the foldiejy-by licence and 

* Egregium principatib tern- negotiis fevcras et comis— nee 
peramcntum, fi, demptis utriuf- illi, quod eft rariffimum, aut fa- 
que vitiis, folas virtutes mifcc- cHitas authoriratem, aut feverita^ 
rentur. Tadt. Hijior. 1. 2. c. 5. amorcm, diminuit. Tofit. in A- 

t Pro variis tcmporibus ac jr/V. c. 9. 

impunity. 
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imjpunity. In&ie^ he endeavoured to render him-; 
fell terrible by the mifchief it was in his power to 
do, and imagined he favoured thofei^ to whom he 
did none. 

It was in my thoughts to have retrenched theie cha- 
rafters, which interrupt the thread of the hiftory • But 
as thev are a lively image of the manners of men, which 
in all times are the fame, I thought retaining them 
would neither be uielefs nor ofienfive to the reader. 

S E C T. V. 

Retreat of the ten tboufand Greeks from the province of 
Babylon to ^reUfond^ . 

TH E generals of the Greeks having been feized, xenoph. 
and the officfsrs who attended them having been in cxp«i. 
maflacred, the troops were in ri^ higheft confternati* Pyr. L 3 
on. They were five or fix hundred leagues fi-om ^ 4- 
Greece, furrounded with great rivers and enemy na- 
tions, without any fupplies of provifions. In the 
general dejeftion, occafioned by their condition, 
they could not think of taking either nouriihment or 
repofe. In the middle of the night, Xenophon, a - 
young Athenian, but of prudence and capacity fu* 
perior to his years, went to fome of the officers, and 
reprefented to them, that they had no time jo lofe ;. 
that it was erf* the laft importance to prevent the bad 
defigns of the enemy 5 that, however fmall their 
. number, they would render themfclves formidable^ 
if they behaved with boldnefs and refolution ; that 
valour and i>ot multitude determines the fuccefi 
of arms v and that it was neceffary above all 
things to nominate generals immediately; becaufif 
an army without commanders is like a body 
without a foul. A council was immediately hpld, 
at which an hundred ofiicers werp prefent, and 
Xcaophon, beiag defired to ^eak, deduced at 
iargc the re^fons^ upon whidk he had at fifi^ 

but 
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amtax. but lightly touched ; and by his advice comniand- 
-**"***"' crs were appointed. They were Timafion for Cle- 
archus, Xanthiclcs for Socrates, Cleaner for Agias, 
Philefius for Menon, and Xenophon for Proxenes. 

Before the break of day, they aflembled the army. 
The generals made ipeeches to animate the troops, 
and Xenophon amongft the reft. ** Fellow foldi- 
** crs" faid he, " thelolsof fo many brave men by 
** vile treachery, and the being abandoned by our 
*' friends, is very deplorable : But we muft not 
" fink under our misfortunes, and, if we cannot 
** conquer, let us chufe rather to perifli gforioufly, 
*' than to fall into the hands of the Barbarians j who 
*' would inflift upon us the moft extreme miferies. 
*« Let us call to mind the glorious battles of Pla- 
" tasa, Thermopylae, Salamin, and the many others 
*« wherein our anceftors, though with a imall num- 
*« ber, have fought and defeated the innumerable 
*« armies of the Perfians, and thereby rendered the 
*' name alone of Greek for ever formidable. It is 
*' to their invincible valour we owe the honour, we 
" poffefs, of acknowledging no matters upon earth 
*^ but the gods, nor any happinefe but what confifts 
• '* with liberty. Thofe gods, the avengers of per- 
«' jury, and witneffes of the enemy's treafon, will 
^^ be favourable to us ; and as they are attacked in 
^« the violation of treaties, and take pleafure in 
" humbling the proud, and exalting the low, they 
*' will alfo follow us to battle, and combat for lis. 
*^ For the reft, comrades, as we have no refoge but 
'' in viftory, which muft be our hope, and will 
** make us ample amends for whatever it cofts to 
*' attain it. I ftiould believe, if it were your opi- 
*' nion, that, for the making a more prompt and 
«> lefs difficult* retreat, it would be very proper to 
•* rid ourfelves of all the ufelefs baggage, and to 
<* keep only what is abfolutely neccffary in the 
«< march." All the foldiers that moment lifted up 
their hands to fxgnify their approbation and confent 

to 
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to all that had been faid, and without lofs of time artaz. 
fct fire to their tents and carriages ; thofe of* them ^^^^''^* 
who had too much equii)age giving it others who 
had too little, and deftroying the reft. 

It was refolved to march the army without tumult 
or violence, if their return was not oppofed j but 
otherwife to open themfelves a paflagc fword in 
hand through die enemy. They began their march 
in the form of a great hollow fquare with the bag- 
gage in the midft of it. Chirifophus the Lacedae- 
monian, had the vanguard ; two of the oldeft cap- 
tains the right and left ; and Timafion with Xeno- 
phon were pofted in the rear, as the youngeft offi- 
cers. The firft day was rude ; becaufe, having 
neither horfe nor (lingers, they were extremely har- 
raffed by a detachment fent againft them : But tliey 
provided againft that inconvenience by following 
Xenophon*s advice. They chofe two hundred men 
out of the Rhodians in the army, whom they ar- 
med with flings, and augmented their pay for their 
encouragement. They could throw as far again as 
the Perfians, becaufe they difcharged balls of lead, 
and the others made ufe of large flints. They 
mounted alfo a fquadron of fifty men upon the hor- 
fes intended for the baggage, and fupplied their 
places with other beafts of burden. Bv the means 
of this fupply a fecond detachment of the enemy 
were very feverely handled. 

After fome days march, Tiflfaphcmes appeared 
with all his forces. He contented himfelf with har- 
rafling the Greeks, who moved on continually. 
The latter obferving the difficulty of retreating in 
an hollow fquare in the face of the enemy, from 
the unevennefs of ground, hedges, and other ob- 
ftacles, which might oblige them^ to break it-^ 
changed their order of battle, and marched in two 
columns, with the little baggage they had in ths 
fpace between them. They tormed a body of re* 
ferve of fix hundred chofen men> whom they divi? 

~ ^ ded 
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Ait AX. ded into fix companies, and lub-divided by fifties 
^''"""^' and tens, to facilitate their motions according to ©c- 
cafion. When the columns came clofe to each 
other, they cither remained in the rear, or filed off 
upon the flanks on both fides, to avoid dilbrder; 
and when they opened, they fell into the void ^ace 
in the rear between the two columris. Upon any 
occafion of attack they immediately ran where it 
was neccflary. The Greeks ftood feveral charges, 
but they were neither confiderable, nor attended with 
much lols. 

They arrived at the river Tygris. As its depth 
would not admit them to repafs it without boats, 
they were obliged to crofs the Carducian mountains, 
becaufe there- was no other way, and the prifoners 
reported, that from thence they would enter Arme- 
nia, where they might pals the Tygris at its fburce, 
and afterwards the Euphrates hot very diftant fix)m 
it. To gain thofe defiles before the enemy could 
feize them, it was thought proper to fet forwards in 
the night, in order to arrive at the foot of the moun- 
tains by the break of day ; which was done accord- 
ingly. Chirifophus continued at the head of the ad- 
vanced guard, with the troops armed with miflivc 
weapons, befides his ordinary corps ; and Xenophon 
in the rear, with only the heavy-armed fbldicrs, 
becaufe at that time there was nothing to fear on 
that fide. The inhabitants of the country Iiad ta- 
ken poflcflion of fevcral of the heights, fi-om whence 
it was neceflary to drive them, which could not be 
done without great danger and difiiculty. 

The ofiicers, having held a council of war, were 
of opinion, that it was proper to leave behind them 
all the beafts of burden not abfolutely neceflary, 
with all the flaves lately taken ; becaufe both the 
one and the other would retard their march too 
much in the great defiles they had to pafi ; befides 
which, it required a greater quantity of provifions 
to fupport them, and that thofe, who had the care 

>i of 



tofitjjc.httrfts, were iifel«fejkfigbt. yj^t.^egiilatigp AitTAx.^ 
-Wflip.e?ecut«d witfaput .d^lAy, ^^.tA^y.cq^tirnie^ .their ?^''^''^^,: 
.niar<?hj ifomotimes .fightihg .and ;fomef}fnes il^tbg. 
The paflingiOf .th0.mo.\int9:ir^Sj .whi(ih took up fcycn 
days, fiitigued.thejtroc^^ exceedingly, ^.occafiop- 
ed iome Jbfs ; ^hut At'lcjpgth.ehl^ jrriye^ ajt ]n\liiJ^i 
vrbext djcy fouRd pro^^ifiomip di)iH?4iW9e, and reft- 
4ed fome,daysj jx> Aecos^ier ,tbiie ^y§reiffi^gfJQs the ar^ 
my had.fiifferai ; in cpfiop^ifei m^ yftucji all they 
had itodcfgcwje in Pcrf^a ,ikis , ff mi^h 

They, fouad thetofdws fcpn ^ft§r ,§xp^ fp ^jlljsr 
danger; Alpvjftatithei&pt.of {fee ^untai,ns tJ^ey 
came, to a , river, ..caHed»CeutritQSj .twg hupdreji fogt 
in biceaxkhi arhidi.ltopped.their.iii^Tghi T^iey hafl 
to defend themfelycsifeiim tie^.^eniiyi ^^ip J^^rfuiil 
diem .in. the rear,, and fix)pi.ii>e.A^ d^e fol- 

diersof the countr^^ who defended tjle ppppfite^fi^e 
of die river. They .attempted in j^ain to ^fs it iii 
a place, where ithe water came. up. to thejr arm-pits j 
aad wpce carried away, by the rapidity pf the cur- 
rentj againft whidi . the weight pf tbeir arras macje 
dtem unable to refifti -By .good fortune they difco- 
veced -another place ndt .fo.deep; .vrh^re. fp^ie foldiers 
had icen the people of the country pafs. It requi- 
red abundance of addrels^ diligeo^e^ and v^pur, to 
keep off the enemy on both fides pf thqm. TJlie ar- 
my however paffcd the river at length without ii\uph 
lols. 

They marched afterwards wjtK lefs interruption j 
pafled the Iburces of the Tygris^ and arrived at the 
little river Tekboa^ which is very beautiful^ and 
has many villages on its banks; Here began the 
weftern Armenia ; which was. governed bjr Tiriba- 
fus,. a £itrap much beloved by the king< stnd had 
the honour to help him to * movjnt on horfpba<:k 

* ne French ii^an/Iaior fif Xe- 'withoki cohfiderij^^ ibiit the an^ f 
nophon /ays, he held the king'3 JientsMfid none, 
11 irrop when he got on horfcback^ 
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Ait AX. when at the court : He offered to let the army pals, and 
H^^^o^'^ ^ fuffer the foldiers to take all they wanted, upon 
condition, that they fhould commit no rav^es in 
their march \ which propofal was accepted and rati- 
fied on each fide. Tiribafus kept always a flying 
camp at a finall diftance from the army. There fell 
a ^reat quantity of Ihow, which gave the troops 
fome inconvenience ; and they learnt fiom a prifo- 
ner, that Tiribafus had a defign to attack die Greeks 
at a pafs of the mountains, in a defile, through 
which they muft neccfl&rily march. They prevented 
him by feizing that poft, after having put the enemy 
to flight. After fome days march through de- 
farts, they pafTed the Euphrates near ^ fource, not 
having the water above their middles. 

They/ufFered exceedingly afterwards from a north 
wind, which blew in their faces, and prevented re- 
Ipiration ; fo that it was thought necefiary to facri- 
• fice to the wind, which feemed to abate. They 
^ marched on in fnow five or fix foot deep, which 
killed feveral iervants and beafb of burden, befides 
thirty foldiers. They made fires during the ni^, 
for they found plenty of wood. All the next day, 
they marched through the fnow, when many of 
them from the txccfs of hunger, followed with lan- 
guor or fainting, continued lying upon the ground 
without flrength or vigour. When fomething had 
been given them to eat, they found themfclves re- 
lieved, and continued their march. 

The enemy flill purfucd them, of whom many, 
overtaken by the night, remained on the way with- 
out fire or provifions, fo that feveral died of their 
hardfliips, and the enemy who followed them took 
fome baggage. Some foldiers were alfo left behind, 
that had loft their fight, and others their toes by the 
fiiow. Againft the firfl evil it was good to wear 
fomething black before the eyes j and againfl: the 
other, to keep the legs always in motion, and to 
bare the feet at night. Arriving in a more commo- 
dious 
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dious place, they dilperfed themfelves into the neigh* a«tax. 
bouring villages, to recover and repofc after their ^^'*"'''* 
fatigues. The houfes were built under-ground, with 
ian opening at top, like a well, through which the 
defcent was by a ladder i but there was another en- 
trance for catde* They found there, fheep, cowS, 
goats, poultry i with wheat* barley, and pulfe ; 
and for drink, there was beer, which was very 
ftrong, when not mingled with water, but was agr«- 
able to thofe who were ufed to it* They drank this 
with a reed out of the veffels that held the beer, 
upon which they faw the barley fwim» The matter 
oi the houfe where Xenophon lay, received him ve- 
ry kindly, and even ihewed him where he had con- 
cealed fome wines befides which he made him a 
prefent of feveral horfes. He taught him alfo to af- 
fix a kind of hurdles to their feet, and to do the 
feme to the other beafts of burden, to prevent their 
finking in the fiiow ; without which they would have 
been up to the girth in it at every ftep. The army 
after having refted feven days in thefe villages, re- 
fumed their rout. 

After a march of feven days they arrived at the 
river Araxes, called alfo the Phafus, which is about 
an hundred feet in breadth. Two days after they 
difcovered the Phafians, the Chalybes, and the Tao- 
chians, who kept the pals of the mountains, to pre-^ 
vent their defcending into the plain. They faw it 
was impoffible to avoid coming to a battle with them, 
and refolved to give it the fame day. Xenophon, 
who had obferved, that the enemy defended on- 
ly the ordinary paflage, and that the mountain was 
three leagues in extent* propofcd the fending of a 
detachment to take poffeflion of the heights* that 
commanded the enemy ; which would no; be diffi- 
cult, as they might prevent all fufpicioti of their de- 
fign by a march in the night, and by making a falfe 
attack by the main road, to amufe the Barbarians- 

Vol. IV* I % Thi5 
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AnTAx. -This was accordingly executed j the oiemy put to 

!!!I!1!!1: flight, and the pafe cleared. 

They croflcd the country of the Chalybes, who 
are the moll valiant of all the Barbariaos in ihcrfc 
parts. When they killed any one, they cut off his 
head, and carried it about in triumph, finging and 
dancing. They kept themfelves clofe Ihut up in 
thdr cities, and when the army marched, fell fiid- 
denly upon the rear, after having carried every thing 
of value in the country into places of fafety. After 
twelve or fifteeen days march, they arrived at a ve- 
ry high mountain, called Tecqua, from whence they 
defcryed the fea. The firft who perceived it, raifed 
great Ihouts of joy for a c<Mifid«ablc time *, which 
tnade Xenophon imagine, that the vanguard was at- 
tacked, and go with all hafte to fupport it. As he 
approached nearer, the cry of ^^ jea ! the fea ! was 
heard diftinftly, and the alarm changed into joy 
and gaiety, and when they came to the top, nothing 
was heard but a coiifufed noife of the whole army 
ciying out together, thf fea ! the fea ! who could 
not refrain from tears, nor from embracing their 
generals and officers. And then, without waiting 
for orders, they heaped up a pile of ftones, and 
erefted a trophy with broken bucklers and other 
arms. 

From thence they advanced to the mountains of 
Chofchis, one of whkh Was higher than the rdt, 
and of that the people of the country had pofleffed 
themfelves. Tte Greeks drew up in battle at the 
bottom of it to afcend> for the accefs was nt>t im- 
pradieable. Xenophon did not judge it proper to 
march in line of battle, but by files ; becaufe the 
foldiers could not keep their ranks-from the inequa- 
lity of the ground, that in fbme places was eafy, 
and in others difficult, to clinib •, which might dif- 
coLirage them. That advice was appioved, and the- 
army formed according to it. The heavy-armed 
woops amounted to fourfcore files, each confifting 

of 
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of about an hundred men ; with eighteen hundred An tax- 
light-armed foldiers, divided in three bodies ; one ^'""'"^ 
of which was polled on the right, another on the 
left, and a third in the center. After having encou- 
raged his troops by reprefcnting to them, that this 
was the laft obftacle he had to furmount, and im- 
plored the affiftance of the gods, the army began to 
mount the hilh The enemy were not able to fupport 
their charge, and dilperfed. Tliey pafled the moun- 
tain, and encamped in villages, where they found 
provifions in abundance. 

A very ftrange accident happened there to the ar- 
my, which put them into great confternation. • For 
the foldiers, finding abundance of bee-hives in that 
place, and eating the honey, they were taken with 
violent vomiting and fluxes, attended with raving 
fits ; fo that thofe, who were leaft ill, leemed like 
drunken men, and the reft, either fiirioufly mad, or 
dying. The earth was ftrewed with their bodies, as 
after a defeat ; however none of them died, and thQ 
diftemper ceafed the next day about the fame hpur, 
it had taken them. The third or fourth day the 
foldiers got up, but in the condition people are after 
taking a violent medicine. 

Two days after, the army arrived near Tifebifond, 
a Greek colony of Sinopians, fituate upon the Eux- 
ine or Black fca, in the province pf Cplchis. Here 
they lay encamped for thirty days* and acquitted 
themfelves of the vows they had made to Jupiter, 
Hercules, and the other deities^ to obtain an happy 
return into their own country, They alfo celebrated 
there the games of the horfe and foot races, wrefl-: 
ling, boxing, the pancratium 5 the whole attended 
with the greateft joy and folemnity. 
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AltTAX* 

SECT. VI. 

^e Greeksy after having undergone excejfive fatigues^ 
and furmounted many dangers^ arrive upon the coafl 
of the fea over againjl Byzantium. They pafs the 
ftraity and engage in the fervice of Seuthes prince of 
Thrace. Xenophon afterwards re-pajfes the fea^ 
marehes to Pergamusj and joins TTnmbron general of 
the Lacedamoniansj who goes againfi ^T^aphemt^ 

and Pharnabafus. 

/■ 

5f cnopl^. AFTER having offered facrifices to the feveral 
1. 3. /\. divinities, and celebrated the games, they deli- 
berated upon the proper meafures for their return in- 
to Greece. They concluded upon going thither by 
fea, and for that purpofe Chirifophus offered to go 
to Anaxibius, the admiral of Sparta, who was £s 
friend, to obtain fliips of him. H? fct oyt direftly, 
and Xenophpn regulated the order it was neceffary 
to pbferve, and the precautions to be taken for the 
fecurity pf the camp, provifions, and forage. He 
believed it alio proper to make fure of fome veffels, 
cxclufively of thofe that were expefted ; and made 
fome expeditions againft the nei^bouring people. 

As Chirifophus did not return fo foon as was ex- 
pefted, and provifions began to be wanting, it was 
refolved \o proceed by land ; becaufe there was not 
a fuffieient number of Ihips \o tranfport the whole 
army, and thofe, which the precaution of Xenophon 
had procured, were allotted to carry the women, the 
old and fick men, with all the unneceflary baggage. 
The army continued its march, and lay ten days at 
* Cerafus, where there >yas a general review ot the 
troops, who were fpynd tp a.mount to eight thou- 

. * ne city of Cerafus hecam$ and 'which from thence have heen 
famous for the cherry-trees^ which dijperfed all 9ver th^ nveJIerM 
lucullus frjl broH^ht into It^ly^ njjorld^ 

Hind 
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iand fix hundred men out of about ten thouiand *j artax. 
tie reft having died in the retreat, of their wounds, "''"'^''* 
fatigues, or di^fes. 

In the fmall time the Greeks continued in thefe 
jparts^ feveral divifions arofe, as well with the inha- 
bitants of the QOuntry, a$ with fome of tihe offers, 
vhQ were jealous of Xenophon's authority, and en- 
deavoured to render him odious to the army. But 
his wifdom and moderation put a ftop to thofe dif- 
crders ; having made the foldiers fenfible, that their 
lafety depended upon preferving union and good un- 
derfbanding amongft themfelves, and obedience to 
their generals. 

From Cerafus they went to Cotyora, which is not 
very remote from it. They there deliberated again 
upon the proper meaiiire^ for their return. The in^ 
habitants of tne country reprefented the almoft Jnfu* 
pcrable difficulties of going by land, from the de-? 
files and rivers they had to pafs, and offered to fup- 
ply the Greeks with fhips. This feemed the beft ex-, 
pedient, and the army embarked accordingly. They 
arrived the next day at Sinope, a city of raphlago- 
nia, and a colony of the Milefians. Chirifophus 
repaircjd thither with galleys, but without money, 
though the troops expedted to receive fbme. He 
afliired thjcm tlwt the army ihould be paid, affoon as 
^ey were out of the Euxine fca, and that their re- 
treat was iiniverfally celebrsited, and the fubjdft of 
the difcQurfe and admiration of all Greece. 

The foldiers,^ finding themfelves near enough to 
Greece, defired to make fome booty before they ar- 
rived thpr^, and with that Iview refolved to nominate a 
general with full authority, wberea^s. till then, all af-r 
fairs were determined in the council of war by the 
plurality of voices, They caft their eyes upon Xe- 
nophon, and caufed him to be defired to accept that 
office* He was not infcnfible of the honour ot com- 
manding in chief; but he forefaw the confequences,^ 
sind defired time to confider. After hav ing cxpreffed 
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artax. the higlierf fenfe 6t gratftddif ht an ofFdr fd mn^h 
=i^^^^i^t6 h» honour W feprcfehted, th*: to avoid jedou- 
fy and divifion, the fuccefs of af&irs, jlnd the inter 
reft of fhe arniy, fecfmdrf t6 rtc^uire, thatf diey fh6iikJ 
cliufe a LaC:edae:rtni6niah for flitii" gienefal ; tfte Spar- 
rari Aate beiftg at that t?me afitually mift^efe of 
Gr&ce, a^d in Cbfifidei'ation of thaf chbicd, \^ottld 
6e difpoled t6 fiifipbft th^m. Thiis fe^fOrt Mrais not 
reliflied, and they 6bjeded to it, that they were far 
frOfn intending a lefVife ddpendcntt upon Sparta, or 
to fubthit to fegulate their* enterpti^ies by the pleafure 
of diflik6 of that ftafe •, ind preffed him again tcj 
accept the command. He was then pbliged to ex- 
f rain hiriii^lf fih6efely'^ tttid A^ithoitf evafion, and 
ad(J:lared, that hivilig confulted the ^6d§ by facrifice, 
upoft' the bffef (hey made hini, they had manifefted 
ifieif will by ei^ideilt figns, from ii^hcnce it appeared 
that they did fi6t ^ptovt their choice. It was fur- 
pfizing to fe6 tfid impreffion, Which the fole itienti- 
pft of me g6ds mad'd tipon the foMjers, odicrwife 
t^ry w^rm and tenacious ; ^nd who befide? are com- 
ifibhly little afe^^d With the motives of religion, 
Their great ar'dpr abated iitinlcdiately, afid Without 
rfiakifig any feply, they proceeded tb eleft Chirifo* 
phus^ thOujgh a JL^cednsmonian, fpt their general, 
■ Hi$ ai^fhof ity was of no long continuance. -Dif-. 
cord, ^s Xefio^bon had forefeen, ar6fe an;iongft the 
ffoopsj who wete aftgry, that thcit general prevent- 
ed thieir plundefirtg the Grecian ckies,^ by which 
they paffed. \ 'fhls difturtente \^as principally elici- 
ted by the Pelbpbnn^iiansj^' who Compofcd one half 
Of the army,' aftd faw i^ith piJri Xeno|)hon an Athe^ 
niahiri authofhy. Different m^afufeS wete propo- 
fed ; but nothing being concluded, the trOdpS divi-^ 
ged therfifelvds into thfefe bodlcsj^bf Whfch the Achai- 
aris and ArCddkfiS, thsit ii,'thfeFdbp6rtiTlcfiai1s,' Were 
the pvihcipiU ^ftibuhtihg tO fouf thotifartd-five hUrt- 
dt-ed heavy-armed foot, with Ly(;xjn iild Callinia- 
ehus fdf theit gehefals; Chirifophus commanded 

appther 
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iftiother pj^ity of abotit fourteen hundred men, befidesr A»TAEi 
ftvcti hundred light-araied infemry. Xenophon had ^'''.''°'^\ 
the third, almoft the fame in number, of which 
three hundred were light-armed foldiers, with about 
iforfy hoffe, which were all the cavalry of the army. 
The firil having obtained fhi|>s* from the people of 
* Heraclea, to whom they had fent to demand them, *Jcifytf 
kt out before the reft to make fome booty, and made ^^*'*'- 
a dfefccnt in the port of Calpc. Chirifi>phus, who 
was fick, marched by land ; but without quitting the 
(:oaft. Xenophon landed at Hcraclea^ and entered 
into the heart of the country, 

New divifion? arofe. The imprudence of the 
troopis and tljeir leaders had invcilved them in ill 
meaiuf^, not without lofi, from whence the addrefs 
pf Xenophon extricated them m<^ than once. Be- 
ing all re-united again, after various iuccefe, they 
arrived by land at Chryfopplis * in Caledonia, over 
againft Byzantium, whither they repaired fome days 
after, having paffcd the fmall arm of the fea which 
feparafes the two continents. They were upon 
^e point of plundering that rich and powerful ci* 
ty, to- revenge ^ fraud and injury which had been 
done thiejpi, and from the hope of enriching them- 
felvea iMi^e for all, when Xenophort ran thither. 
He adipitted the juftnefs of their revenge, but he 
made them fenfiblc of the fatal confcquences which 
would attend it. '• After your pillaging this city, 
\\ and deftroying the Lacedaemonians eftablifhed in 
*' if, you will be deemed the mortal enemies' of 
^' their republick, and of all their allies. Athens. 
^' my country, that had four hundred galleys at 
^' fea and in the arfenals, when it took up arms, 
^* againft them, great fums of money in its treafu- 
<* ry, a revenue of a thoufand talents, and was in 
" poflfeffion of all the irtes of Greece, and of many 
^* ciri« in Europe and Afia, of which this was one, 
** hag neverthelefs been reduced to yield to their 
S^ pt>wer, and fubmit to their fway. And do you 

^l hope, 
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Alt TAX. <' hope,, who are but an handful of men, without 
mkemok. 4« generals, provifions, allies, or any refource either 
*' from Tifjapherncs, who has betrayed yo\i, or the 
*' king of .Periia, whom yog have attempted to 
*' dethrone ; can you hope, I fay, in fuch a condi- 
^' tion to make head againft the Lacedaemonians ? 
*' Let us demand fatisfadion to b^ made us, and 
'' not averse the fault of the Byfantine$ by a much 
" gr^uer cnme of pur own, which muft draw up- 
" on us inevitable ruin.** He was believe4, and 
the afiair accpmmodated. 
Xenoph. From thence he led theni to Salmydefla, to ferve 
1. 7. Seuthes prince of Thrace, who had before follicited 
him by his envoys to bring troops to h\$ aid^ in or-r 
der to hU re^eftablifhment in his father's dominions, 
of which his enemies had deprived him. He had 
made Xenophon great promilcs fqr himfelf and his 
tro(^s ; but when they had done him the fervice he 
had occafion for, he was fo far from keeping his 
word, that he did not give them the pay agreed up- 
on, Xenophon reproached him exceedingly with 
this breach of faith ; imputing his perfidy to his mi* 
niftcr Heraclides, who thought to make his co^jrt 
to his matter, by faving him a fum of mon^y at the 
jcxpence of juftice, faith, and honefly j qq^itics 
which ought to be dearer than all others to a prince, 
as they contribute the moft to his reputation^ as well 
as to the fuccefs of afiairs, and the fecurity of a ftate. 
But that treacherous minifter, who looked upon ho- 
nour, probity, and juflice, to be mere chimaera*s, 
and that there was nothing real but the pof&ilion of 
much money, had no thoughts in effeft, but of in* 
riching himfelf by any means whatfoever, and rob- 
bed his mafler the firfl with impunity, and all 
his fubjefts along with him* " However,** con- 
tinues Xenophon, *' every wile man^ efpecially 
*' in authority and command, ought to regard juf- 
** tice, probity, and the faith of engagements, as 
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** the moft precious treafiire he can pofTeis ; and j^^^^^^^ 
** as an affured refource, and an infallible fupport ■ ' ^ * 
*^ in all the events that can happen.". Heraclides 
was the more in the wrong for acting in this man^ 
ner with>regard to the troops, as he was a native of 
Greece, and not a Thracian j but avarice had extin- 
guiihed in him all fenfe of honour. 

Whilft the diipute between Seuthes and Xeno- 
phon was warmeft, Charminus and Polynices arri- 
ved, as ambafiadors from Lace^semon, and brought 
advice, that the republick had declared war againft 
Tiflaphemes and Pharnabafus *, that Thimbron had 
already embarked with the troops, and promiied a 
darick a month to every foldicr, two to each officer, 
and four to the colonels, as ihould engage in the fer- 
vice. Xenophon accepted the offer, and having ob- 
tained from Seuthes, by the mediation of the am- 
bafiadors, part of the pay due to him^ he went by 
fea to Lampfacus with die army, which amounted at 
that time to almbfl fix thoufand men. . From thence 
he advanced to Pergamus, a city in the province of 
Troas, Having met near Parthenia, where ended 
the expedition of the Greeks, a great nobleman re- 
turning into Perfia^ he took him, his wife and chiU 
dren, with all his equipage, and by that means found - 
himfelf in a conditioin to beftow great liberalities 
amon^ the foldiers, ind to make them a fatisfofto- 
ry amende for all the Ipffe^ they had fuftained. 
Thimbron at length arrived, who took upon him 
the command of the troops, and having joined them 
with his own, marched againfl TifTaphernes and 
Pharnabafus. 

Such was the event of Cyruses expedition. Xeno- Xcnogh. 
phon reckon$ from the firft fctting out of that^«xpc4- 
prince's arn^y from the city of Ephefus to their arri- pf ,' 5 *' 
val, where the battle was fought, five hundred and 
thirty parafangas or leagues, and fourfcore and thir- 
teen days march ; and in their return from the 
place of battle to Cotyontj, a city upon the coaft of M. l a- 
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Aft TAX. the Euxine or Stack fea, fix hundred and twenty 

^'*'"°'*' parafangas or leagues, and an hundred and twenty 

days march. And adding both together, he fays, 

the way, going and coming, was eleven hundred 

Xenoph. and fifty * five parafangas or leagues, and two hun* 

f.7. p.427. dred and fifteen days march, and that the whok 

time the army took to perform that journey, inclu- 

ding the days of reft, was fifteen months. 

It appears by this calculation, that the army of 
Cyrus marched daily, one day with another, almoiit 
fix parafangas f or leagues in going, and only five 
in their return. It was natural, that Cyrus, who 
defired to furprize his brother, ihould ufe all poifible 
diligence for that purpofe. 

This retreat of the ten thoa£md Greeks has al- 
ways pafled amongft the judges in the art of v^ar, 
as I have already obferved, for a pcrfeft model in 
its kind, and nev^r htd a parellel. Indeed no en- 
terprize could be formed wi^ more valour and bra- 
very, nor co^d,w(5fced with more prudence, nor exe- 
cuted with more fiiccefs. Ten thou^d men, five 
or fix hundred leagues from their own country, who 
have loft their goierals and bc^ officers, aiKl find 
themfelves in the heart of the enemy's va^ cippirc, 

* / addj firt, 'whiek an left ordinary da^-mar^ks rf Cyrm^ 

tut in the text, io make the total with an anay if more than an 

agree nmth the tiuo farts, hundred thou/and men^ njuouU 

f The Para/attga is a meajure hanft been one detf wtb etnother 

of the njoays peculiar to the Ferfi" tune le^aesy durif^ fi loi^ d time \ 

anSf and confifts of three fiadia. nvhich iifcarding t9 the ju^es in 

The ftadium is the fame nuith the military affairs is abfilutely im- 

Greeksy and contains ^ according to poJJible.Thisis^hat has determined 

the mofi recei<ved opinion^ one htfn^ me to compute the Farafanga at 

dred and tnventy five geometrical wo more tlum a league. Several 

faces ; tmjenty of which in confe- authors have remarked^ and pi' 

quence are required to the common deed it is not to be doubted^ that 

Trench league. And thi^ has been the ftadium^ and all the other 

my rule hitherto^ according to meafares of ways ef the antients, 

which the Parafanga is a league hasoe differed widely according to ' 

and a half. times and places, as they fill io 



I obferve here a great difficulty, amongfi us. 
In this' calculation we fnd, fke 

3 imdertake> 
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undertake, in the fight of a vidorious and nunp(eroi;is aatax* 
army, with tfacir king at the head of them, to retire"''''''''^* 
through the ieat of his empire, wd in a m^uier 
from the gates of his palace, and to traverfe a vaft 
extent of unknown countries, ajmoft all in arms 
againft them, without being difmayed by the prof- 
pd% of the innumeral^ obilades and dangers, to 
^^uch they were every nxmient liable ; pafles ot ri^ 
vers, of mountains and defiles ; open attacks ; iecret 
ambulcades from the people upon their rout ; famine, 
almofi: kevitafaie in vaft and de£ttt i^gi<;»)Si ami 
above alU t^ treachery they h^ to fear from the 
troops, ^o feemed to be employed in efcprtii^ 
them, but in reality had orders to deftrov theo). 
For Arcaxences, wiio was lenfibJe how much the re- 
turn of thoie Greeks imo their oo^try would CQVf^ 
him with diigrace, and decry the majefty of idac 
empire in the ienie of all people, had left nothing 
undone to prevent it ^ and he defii»i their dedru^i- 
on, ^ys^Plutarch, with more pxl&)n, than lie had 
to conquer Cyrus himielf, or to preTcrve the fove- 
reignty of his eflates, Thofe ten thouland men boW- 
ever, notwithftanding &> many obftaclcs^ carried 
their point, and arrived, through a thoufand dan- 
gens vidtoriom ^nd triumphant in tlicir own coun- 
try* Anthony long after, when purfiicd by the Par- Plut in 
tiuans almoft in the lame counjtry, finding himfelf ^^^^- F- 
in like danger, cry ed out in admiration of their in- Q^^Vpw«. 
vincible valour, 06 ^e retreat of the ten tboufand ! 

And it was the good fucccfi of this famous re- 
treat, which filled the people of Greece with con- 
tempt for Arcaxences, by demonftrating to them, 
that gold) fihrer, luxury, voluptuoufnefs, and a nume- 
Toos ieraglio of women^ were the fole merit of the grand 
monarch ; but that, as to the reft, his opulence and 
all his boaft^ power were only pride and vain of- 
tentation- It was this prejudice, more uhiverfal 
than ever in Greece after this celebrated expedition, 
which gave birth to thofe bold cnterprizes of the 

Greeks, 
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Artaz. Greeks, we ihaJl ibon treat of, that made Artaxerx^ 
^'*"*°'^' es tremble upon his throne, and brought the Pcrfian 
empire to the very brink of deftruftion^ 

SECT. VII. 

Confequences of Cyruses death in the court of Arta^ 
ences. Cruelty and jeahufy of Paryfatis. Statira 
foifined. 

Plat. In T Return to what pafled after the battle of Cunaxa 
Aitax. p. jL in the court of Artaxerxes. As he believed,^ that 
ifti?"" ^ killed Cyrus with his own hand, and looked up- 
on that adion as the moft glorious of Iris life^ he de- 
iiredi that all the world fhould thmk the lame ; and 
it was wounding him in the moft tender part, to 
difpute that honour, or endeavour to divide it, with 
him. The Carian foldicr^ whom we mendoned be- 
fore, not contented with the great preients the king 
had made him upon a different pretext, perpetually 
declared to all that would hear.hamy that nc»ie but 
himfelf had killed Cyrus, and that the king did 
him great injuftice in depriving him of the glory 
due to him. The prince, upon being informed i» 
that infolence, conceived a jealoufy equally ba& and 
cruel, and had the weaknels to caufe him to be. de^ 
livered to Paryfatis^ who had fwom the deftru&ion 
of all thoie that had any ihare in. the death Qf her 
fon. Animated by her barbarous revenge^ (be co^ 
manded the executioners to take that unfortunate 
wretch, and to make him foffer tte.nloft exquifite 
tortures during ten days ; then after they had tore 
out his eyes, to pour molten brafi into his ears, rill 
he expired in that cruel miiery ; which was acco^d^ 
* ingly executed. 

Mithridates alio, having boafted in an entertain- 
ment where he had heated bis brain with wine, that 
it was he gave Cyrus his mortal wound, paid very 
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dear for that fottilh and imprudent vanity. He artax. 
was condemned to. fufFer the punilhmcnt of the ^^^^""^ 
* troughs, one of the moft cruel that was ever in- 
vented, and after having languilhed in torment during 
feventeen days, he died at laft with great difficulty. 
There only remained, for the final execution of 
herprojeft, and fully to iatiate her vengeance, the 
punilhment of the king's eunuch Mefabates, who by 
his mafter's order had cut off the head and hand of 
Cyrus. But as there was nothing to take hold of 
in his conduft, Paryfatis laid this fnare for him. 
She was a woman of great addrefs, had abundance 
of wic> and cxcdled in playing at a certain game 
with dice. After the war, Ihe had been reconciled 
\frith the king, played often with him, was of all his 
parties, had an unbounded complaifance for him, 
and far from cpntradidling him in any thing, pre- 
vented his defires, did not bluih at indulging his paf- 
fions, and even at fupplying him with the means of 
gratifying them. But flie took elpecial care never 
to lofe fight of him, and to leave Statira as littV^ 
alone with him as ihe could, defiring to gain the ab- 
folute afcendant of her fon's difpofition. 

One day feeing the king entirely unemployed, and 
with no thoughts but to divert himfelf, fhe propofed 
to him to play at dicie for a thoufand daricks, with Thg dariek 
which he readily complied. She liiffered him to- win, '^^^y^^^^ 
and paid down the money. But affciiling regret and '^^ '^^^'' 
vexation, (he prefTed him to begin again, and to 
play with her for an eunuch. The king, who fuf- 
pefted nothing, confented, and they agreed to except 
five of the fevourite eunuchs on each fide, that the 
winner fhpuld take their choice out of the refi, and 
the lofer be bound to deliver him^ Having made 
thefe conditions, they fate down to play. The queen 
was all attention to the game, and made ufe of her 

* See the defcrlption of this torture in the third volume. of this 
kiftoty. ' 

3 whole 
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AiTAT. 

Mkiemok* 

CHAPTER III. 

THE principal contents of rfiis chapter are 
the enterpri7-s of the Lacedaemonians in A- 
fia minor, their defeat at Cnidos, the re-eftablifli- 
ment of the walls and power of Athens, the fa- 
mous peace of Antalcides, prefcribed the Greeks 
by Artaxerxes Mnemon, the wars of that prince 
againft Evagoras king of Cyprus, and the Cadufi- 
ans. The perfons, who are moft confpicuous in 
this place, are Lyfander and Agefilaus on the fide 
of the Lacedaemonians, and Conon on that of the 
Athenians. 

SECT. L 

^he Grecian cities of Ionia implore aid of the Lacedts- 

monians againft Artaxen^es, Rare prudence cf a 

lady continued in her htifbanis government after bis 

...^ death. Jgeftlaus eleSied king rf Sparta. His cba- 

raSier. 

Xenoph. np H E cities of Ionia, that had taken party 
hift.GraBc. X with Cyrus, apprehending the refentmentof 
*-3P-479Xifraphernes, had applied to the Lacedaemonians, 
as the deliverers of Greece, for their fupport in the 
poflcflion of the liberty they enjoyed, and that 
they would prevent their country from being rava- 
ged. We have already faid that Thimbron was 
fent thither, to whofe troops Xenophon had joined 
y^ M. his, after thdr return from Perfia. Thimbron was 
3605. foon recalled upon fome difcontenr, and had for his 
Anr. J.C. fucceffor Dercyllidas, firnamed Sifyphus, from his 
299- * induftry in finding refources, and his capacity in 
inventing and applying machines of war. He took 
upon him the command of the army at Ephcfus. 
When he strrived there, he was apprized, that there 

was 
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had in the friendfliips and carciTes of the court, ^»t ax. 
cfpecially amongil the women, they were neither. '"^*'°'' 
of tbem deceived in the other ; and the fame fears 
always fubfifting, they kept upon their guard, and 
never eat but of the fame diihes and pieces- 
Could one believe it poffible to deceive fo attentive 
and cautious a vigilance i Paryfatis one day, when 
her daughter in law was at table with her, took an 
extremely exquiGte bird, that had been ferved up, 
cut it in two parts, gave one half to Scatira, and 
eat the other herfelf. Statira foon after was feized 
with fliarp pains, and having quitted the table, di« 
ed in the moft horrible convulfions, not without 
infpiring the king with the mod: violent fufpicions 
of his mother, of wbofc crueky, and implacable 
and revengeful fpirit, he was fufficiently fenfible 
before. He made the ftriSefl: enquiry into the 
crime. All his mother's officers and domefticks 
were feized, and put to the queftion ; when Gygis, 
one of Paryfatis's women and confident, conteffed 
the whole. She had ca4]fed one fide of a knife {o 
be rubbed with poiibn, fo that Paryfatis, having 
cut the bird in two, put the found part inro her 
mouth directly, and gave Statira the other that was 
poifoned. Gygis was put to death after the man- 
ner the Perfians punifli prifoners, which is thus : 
They lay their heads upon a gfeat, and very broad 
(tone, and beat upon it with another till the 
head is entirely cruihed, and has no remains of 
its former figure. As for .Paryfatis, the king 
contented himfclf with confining her to Baby- 
lon,* where (he demanded to retire, and told her, 
that he would never fet his foot within it wbilft: 
fhe was there* 
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artat* ed Pharnabafus's province, aiid advanced ts fiir as 

Zais, the Dardanian, had governed that pro- 
vince under the fatrap's authority ; and as after 
his death it was to have been given to another, 
Mania, his widow, went to Pharnabafus with troops 
and prefents, and told him, that having been the 
wife of a man, who had rendered him great fervi- 
ces, fhe defired him not to deprive her of her huf- 
band's reward 5 that Ihe would ferve him with the 
fame zeal and fidelity -, and that, if Ihe failed in 
cither, he was always at liberty to take her go- 
vernment from her. She was cqntinued in it by this 
means, and acquitted herfelf with all the judgment 
and ability, that could have been expeded from 
the moft ^confummace perfon in the arts of ruling. 
To the ordinary tributes, which her huiband had 
paid, flie added prefents of an extraordinary mag- 
nificence, and when Pharnabafus came into her 
province, ifhe entertained him more fplendidly than 
any of the other governours. She was not contented 
with the confervation of the cities committed to her 

From the care, Ihe made new conquefts^ and took Lariffa, 

Lydiant Amaxita, and Colona. 

T?u^''^ '' Hc"^^ we may obferve, that prudence, good 
fenfe, and courage, are of all fcxe$. She was pre- 
fent in all expeditions in a chariot, and i;i perfon 
appointed rewards and punifhments. None of the 
neighbouring provinces had a finer army than her's, 

• in which Ihe had a great number of Greek foldiers 
. in iier pay. She even attended Pharnabafus in all 

his enterprizes, and was of no common fupport to 

• him. So that the fatrap, who knew all the value 
of fo extraordinary a merit, did more honour to 
this lady, than to all the other governours. ' He 
even admitted her into^ his council, and treated her 
with fuch a diftinftion, as might have excited jea- 
loufy, if the modefty and affability of that lady 
had not prevented bad efFeds, by throwing in a 

manner 
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manner a vciJ overall her perfeAions, which fofcen- '^rtax. 
ed^their luftrc, and Jet them only appear to be the '"*''''^' 
objeds of admiration. 

She had no enemies but in her own family. Mi- 
dias, her fbn^in-law, galled with the reproach of 
fuffering a woman to comimand in his place, and 
abufing the entire confidence ihe repofed in him, 
which gave him accefs to her at all times, ftrangled 
her with her fon. After her death he feized two 
firong places, wherein fhe had fecured her trea- 
fures ; the other cities declared againft him. He 
did not long enjoy the fruits of his crime. Der- 
cyllidas happily arrived at this jundure. AH. the 
fortrefies of Molhy either voluntarily or by force, 
furrendered to him, and Midias. was deprived of 
the poffeflions he had fo unjuftly acquired. The 
Lacedasmonian general having granted Pharnabafus 
a truce, took up his winter Quarters in Bithynia, 
to avoid being chargeable to nis allies. 

The next year, being continued in the com- A.M. 
mand, he marched into Thrace, and arrived at the ^°^* 
Cberfonefus. He knew, that the deputies of the39g ■'* * 
country had been at Sparta to reprefent the nccef-XenopIu 
fity of fortifying the Ifthmus with a good wall againft P 4.S7, 
the frequent incurfions of the Barbarians, which ^^^* 
prevented the cultivation of the lands. Having 
meafured the fpace, which is more than a league in 
breadth, he diftribuced the work amongft the fol- 
diers, and the wall was finifhed in the autumn of 
the fame yean Within this fpace were inclofed .^ 

eleven cities, feveral ports, a great number of ara- ^ 

ble lands, and plantations, with pafture of all kinds. 
The work being finifhed, he returned into Afia, 
after having reviewed the cities, and found them 
all in good condition. 

Conon the Athenian, after lofing the battle of pj^^ . 
^gofpocamos, having condemned himfelf to a vo- Artax!** 
luntary banilhment, continued in the ifle of Cyprus P- 1021 . 
with king Evagoras, not only for the fafety of his 
K 3 pcrfon. 
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AtTAx. pcrfon, butiti expeftacion of a changfe in affairs; 
t!llll!l as one, fays Plutarch, wlio waits the return of thfe 
tide before he embarks. He had always ' in- view 
the re-eftablilhmenc of the Athenian pbwer, to 
which his defeat had given a mortal wound, cqud- 
ly filled with fidelity and zeal for his country, 
though little favourable to him, arid- always nkdi^ 
taiing the means to raife it from its ruins, and rc- 
ftore it to it^antient fplendor. 

This Athenian general, knowing thcfiiccefs of 

the defigns in his thoughts had occafion for a pow» 

. erful fupport, wrote to Artaxences to explain his 

fcheme, and ordered the perfon who carried Kis 

letter, to apply himfelf to Ctefias, who would give 

it to the king. It was accordingly delivered tp 

that phyficiah, who, it is faid, thoiigh he did not 

approve the contents of it, added to what Conon 

had wrote, that he defxred' the king 'would fend Ctefiai 

tobim^ being a perfon very capable of bis firvice^ efi 

T>iod.li^. penally in maritime affkirs. Pharnabafus, in concert 

P-^^/. with Conon, went to court to complain againft thf 

^ J "conduft of TiflTaphernes; as too much in favotir of 

the Lacedaemonians. Upon the warm inftaMes of 

^ooodo Pharnabafus, the king ordered five hundred talents 

crowns. ^0 bg pj^jj hjj^ fQ,. (j^g equipment of a- fleet, with • 

inftruftions to give Conon the command pf it. 

He fent Ctefias into Greece, who, after having vi- 

ficed Cnidos, his native country, went to Sparta. 

Strabl.14. This Ctefias Was at firft in the fervice of Cyrus, 

p. 656. ^hojyj [^e had followed in his expedition. " He wa^ 

Amx. p. taken prifoner in the battle, wherein Cyrus, was 

1014— killed, and was made ufe of to drefs the wounds 

1017— Arcaxerxes had received, of which he acquitted 

-[^^Q^ J himfelf fo welt, that the king retained him in his 

p. 273. fervice, and made him his firft: phyfiqan. He paf- 

ariitoc. de fed feveral years in his fervice in that quality, 

hiit. anim. Whilft he was there, the Qreeks, upon all their 

pj^^^^^^* occafions at the eourt, applied chcrafelves to him; 

LXIX. as Conon did on this. His long refidepce in Pcrfia, 

^ and 
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and-^ the court had given him the nectffkry tinte^aTAx. 
and means for his irrfbrmaiion in the hiftory of the ^^""^r 
country, which he wrote in three and twenty book^. 
The fix firft contakied the hiftory of the AiTyrians 
and Babylonians from Ninus and 3emirami9 down 
to Cyrus. Tht other Seventeen treated of the Per- 
fiaa affairs from the beginning of Cyru$*s reign to 
the third year of the XCV olyrnpiad, which agrees 
with the three hundred and ninety eighth before 
JESUS CHRIST. He wrote aUo an hiftory 
of India. Phocius has given us feveral extrafts of 
both thefe hiftories» which are ail that remain of 
Ccefi^s. He often contradids Herodotus, and dif- 
fers fometimes alfo with Xenophon. He was in no 
great eftimation with the ancients, who fpeak of 
him as of a very vain man, whofe veracity is not 
to be relied on, and who has inferted fables, and 
fonoetimes even lies, in his hiftory. 

Tifl&phernes and Pharnabafus, though fccretlyA. M. 
each other's enemies, had upon the king's orders 3^^7- 
unii^d their troops, to oppofe the enterprizes of ^'^^^ ^' ^' 
Dereyllidas, who had marched into Caria. They had x^noph 
reduced him to take fo difadvantagious a ground, hift.Graec. 
that he muft inevitably have periftied, had they^ 3P-489 
.charged him immediately, without giving him time ^^|*J'. 
to make difpofidons. Pharnabafus was of this opi-p. 267. 
nion : but Tiffaphernes apprehending the valour of 
the Greeks, who had been of Cyrus's army, which 
he had eacperieoced^ and to whom he conceived all 
others refembled, propofed an interview, which 
was accepted. Dercyllidas having demanded, that 
the Grecian cities ftiould continue free, and Tiffa- 
phernes, that the army and generals of I*acer 
daemon Ihould retire 5 they made a truce^ till the 
anfwers of their refpeftive mafters could be known. 

Whilft thefe things paffed in Afia, the Lacedx- ibid. 292. 
monians ^efolved to chaftife the iniolence of the 
people of Elis, who, not content with having en- 
tered into an alliance with their enemies in the Pe- 
K 4 loponnelian 
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artax. loponnefian wat, preveACed their difputing tbe pri- 
^^^^\' zcs ia the olympick games. Upon pretence of the 
non-payment of a fine by Sparca, they bad incit- 
ed their citizens during the games, and hindered 
Agis fromfacrificing in the temple of Jupiter Olytti- 
pious. That king was charged with this expediti- 
on, which did not terminate till the third year 
after. He could have taken their c\ty Olympiai 
which had no works, but contented himfelf with 
plundering the fuburbs, and the places for the ex- 
crcifcs, which were very fine. They demanded 
peace, which was granted, and were fafffcred to 
retain the fuperiritendcncy of the temple of Jupiter 
Olympicus, to which they had not much right, but 
were more worthy of that honour than thofe who 
difputed it with him. 
XenopK. Agis in his return fell fick, and died upon arri- 
P 493- ving at Sparta. Almoft divine honours were paid 
LyT p"^ to his memory, and after the expiration of fome 
44?. days, according to cuftom^ Leotychides and Age- 
In Agefil.filaus, the one fon, and the other brother cf the 
P- 597- deceafed, difputed the crown. The latter main- 
tained, that his competitor was not the fonof Agi^, 
and fupported his aflertion by the confefiion of the 
queen herfelf, who knew bcft, and who had often, 
as well as her husband, acknowledged as much. 
In efFeft there was a current report, that (he had 
Athen. 1. him by Alcibiades, as has been related in its place, 
I2P534- and that the Athenian general had corrupted her 
* looo by a prefent of a *choufand daricks. Agis proteft- 
fifio/cs, ^^ the contrary at hfs death, Lcoty chides having 
thrown himfelf at his feet all bathed in his tears, he 
could not refufe the grace he implored of him, 
and owned him for his fon before all that w*c 
prefent. 

Moft of the Spartans, charmed with the virtue 
artd great merit of Agefilaus,; and deeming it an 
extraordinary advantage to have a perfon for their 
king, who had been educated amongft cbem, who 

had 
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had pafled like them through all the rigor of thCjA^T^x. 
Spartan education^ fupport^ him with thejr whole Jl^^l^ 
power* ' An antiene oracle, that advifed Sparta to , 
beware of a lame reign^ was urged agaihft him. 
Lyfander only made a jefl: of it, and earned its 
fenie againfl; Leotychides himfelf ; endeavouring to 
prove» that as a baftard, he vras the lame- king th^ 
oracle intended to caudon them againft. Agpfilaiis 
as well by his own great qunlicies, as the powerful 
fupportoif Lyfander, carried it againft his nephew, 
anid was declared king. 

As by the laws the kingdom devolved to Agis, J^- 
his brother Ag^filaus, who feemed to be deftined 
to pafs his life as a private perfon> had been bred 
up like other children in the Spartan difcipline, that - 
was a very rough manner of life, and full of labo- 
rious eyercijfe, but * taught youth obedience pcr- 
feAly well. The law difpenfed with this education 
only to fuch children, as \tfere defigned for the 
throne. A gefilaus therefore had this in* peculiar, 
that he did not arrive jIt commanding, till hehad firft 
learnt perfe&ly well how to obey. From thence 
it came, that of all the kings of Sparta be beft 
knew how to make bis fuhjeds love and eiiteem 
him : f becaufe that prince, to the great qualities 
with whieh nature « had endowed him for command- 
ing, and the fovereignty, had acquired from his edu^ 
cation, the advantage of being humane and po- 
pular. . •; 

It is furprising that Sparta, 9 city fo renown'd in 
pointof education and policy, Ihould conceive it pro- 
pcf to ab^tc any thing of its fever ity( of difcipline, 

* Hence if wasj that the put Ment to the livivMiflall manUnJ* 

SimoniJes called Sparta^ the ta- i« iM»tL?u^et. J^ taw i^w rw% »•- 

mer of men, A6/<»«o-M«/3for«r, as yJkrtii^ rcik fofM^tH^ mi^lwits^ 9^ XM^ 

that of the Grecian cities^ tubieb fiv^tq TvSk-w,- 

tendtred its inbabitfiras iy good + T5 ^uiynfmrtifm 1^ f^m* 

habits the mofi a&vve atui^gorous, A*«5 ajptfgutr^ap^^'^ ^f^TA n« iy*- 

and at the fame timt the mji obe- rw w Htf^irntst ig ^a«f%*»5T«i'.^ 

• • f ri 
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A»TAK. in favour of the princos, who were to reign ; they 
^ having joiofi: need of being ^farly habknated to the 

yoke of obedience, in wder co their bemg the bet- 
ter qualified to command. 
In AgcfiL piiitarch o4)ftrve8, th%t from his infancy Agefi- 
^' ^^ Jauswas remackable for uniting quaiities in himielf, 
ivhich are generally incompatible.; a vivacity of 
ipirit, a vehemeisce, an invincible refolution in ap- 
'pcarance, am ardent paflion for being; Fir&y and | 
iorpaffing all others with a gentlenefs, fofomiljion, ' 
and docilicy, that complyed at a fingie word, 
juud msidc him ihiiaiteiy fenfible of the lighted re- 
primand ; fo that every thing might be obtained of 
.him &om the motives of honoor, bur nothing by 
fear or violence. 

He was lame^ but that defeA was covered by the 
gracefulnefs of his perfon, and ftill more, by the 
igayety with which he fiipported and raillied it firft 
himfelf. It may even be fatd, that the infirmity of 
bis body fet his valour and ardor for glory in a 
ftronger light ; there being no labour nor ente^ 
prize^ however difficult, that he would refufe up- 
Kut. ia on account of that inconvenience. Praife, without 
snoral. an air of truth and fincerity, was fo hr from giving 
F' 55- him pleafure, that it offended him, and was -never 
received by him in that light, but when it came 
from the mouths of thofe, who upon other occa- 
itcns had reprefented Jiis failings to him with free- 
dom. He would never fufFer during his life that 
his pidure ihould be drawn, and even in dying, 
enrefsly forbade any image . to be made of him, 
:eitW in colours or relievo. His reafon was, tb^t 
j^j^ his great aftions, if he had done any, would fupply 
"the place of monurtiehts'; without which, all the 
ftatues in the world would^ do him no manner of 
honour^ We only know, that be was of iuiall 
-^ftature, which the Spartans did not affeck in their 
Icings; and Theophraftus affirms that the Ephori 
^laid a fine upon tlieir king Archidamus, the father 

of 
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him wt fpcak' ofj for having efpoufed a very lit- ^^^^*\ yl 
I woman : * For, faid they, Jb^U give us f of pels J!l^^^. ^ 
9ead of kings. ' % 

Ic has been remarked, that Agefilaus, in hisFfucim 
ay of living with the Spartans, behaved better ^S|fi^ P- 
ich re^rd to his enemies than his friends \ for he ^^ ' 
^er did the leaft wrong to the former, and often* 
tolated jufti^ in favour of the latter. He would 
ive been afhamed not to have honoured and re- 
tarded hisenenues, when their anions deferved it, 
nd was not able to reprove his friendsy when they 
ommitted faults. He would even fupport them 
rhen the/ were in the wrong, and upon fuch occa-ibid. p. 
ions looked upon the zeal for juftice as a vain pre* 603. 
ence to cover the refufal of lerving them. And ) 
n proof of this, a Ihort letter is cited, wrote by f/^^/^;^ 
lim to a judge in recommendation of a friend ; the W "^ /^ ^.. 
words are: Jf Nkias he nop guiUy^ acquit him for y "^ ^'f"^ 
Hs innocence j if be be, acquit bim upon tny account ^: J-f-- 
but be it as it wiU, aefuii bim. f 

It 18 underftanding the rights and priviledges of 
friendfhip very ill, to be capable of rendering it ^ 

ill this manner the accomplice of crimes, and tho ;^ .>^ \ 
protedre^ of bad anions. It is the fundamental '^p-^' 
law of friendfliip, fays Cicero, never to aik of, or i 
grant any thing to, friends, that does not confift 
with jiiftice and honour : Haec prima lex in amici(iaJyc9iakiu 
janciatur^ ut neque f-ogemus res turpes^ nee faciamus "• 4o- 
rogati. ^ >>;•/' 

Ageiilaus was not fo delicate in this point, at leaft 
in the beginning, and omitted no occafion of plea- 
fing his friends, ^nd even his enemies. By this of* 
ficiotts and obliging condu<5t, fupported by his ex- 
traordinary merit, he acquired great crddit, and al-* 
moft abfolute power in the city \ which ran fo high 
as to render him fufpefted by his country. The 
Ephori, to prevent its effe^, and give a check to 

his 
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A»TAx. h^ ambition, laid a fine upon him ; alledging as 

%JlI!l!Zl t^eir folc reafoh, *that he attached the hearts of the 

l/ f 'citizens to himfelf alone, which were the right of 

y'^MMA rcpuWick, and ought not to bfe pofieffed but 

* \Hn common. 

When he was declared king, he was put into 
poflcflion of the whole eftate of his brother Agis, 
erf" which Leo ty chides was deprived as a baftard. 
But feeing the relations of that prince, on the fide 
of his mother Lampito, were all very poor, he di- 
. vided the whole inheritance with them, and by that 
a^ of gencroficv acquired great reputation, and 
the good^^will of all the world, inftead of the envy 
and hatred, he might have drawn upon himfelf, by 
the inheritance. Thf^ fort of facrifices arc very 
glorious, tho' rarej their value, as I conceive, not 
being fufficiently known. 

Never was king of Sparta fo powerful as Age- 
. filaus, and it was only, as Xcnophon fays, by 
obeying his country in every thing, that he acquired 
fo great an authority ; which feems a kind of pa- 
radox, and is thus explained by Plutarch. The 
Ephori and fcnate had at that time the greateft 
power lodged in their hands. The office of the 
Ephori fubfifted only one year ; they were inftitu- 
ted to moderate the too great power of the kings, 
and to ferve as a Barrier againft it, as we have ob- 
ferved clfewhere. For this reafon^ the kings of 
Sparta, from their eftablifhment, had always re- 
tained a kind of hereditary averfion for them, and 
continually oppofed their meafures. Agefilaus took 
a quite contrary method. Inftead of making a 
perpetual war upon them, and clalhing upon all 
occafions with their meafures, he made it his bufi- 
nefs to cultivate their good opiniorK treated them 
always with the utmoft deference and regard, nc- 
▼er entered upon the leaft eriterprizcj ^without ha- 
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^*ng firft Gommusnicated it to them, and upon thtit^^'^^^' 

uimmons quieted everything, and repaired to the 

fenace with the utmoK ./sMeiice^and refignation : 
Whenever he fat upon his throne to adminifter juf- 
tice, if the Ephori entered, he never failed to rife 
up to do them honour. By all thefe inftances of ' 
rcfpeft, he fecmed to add new dignity to their ^' 
charge, whilft in reality he augmented his ownv 
power, without its Being obferved, and added to the 
fovereignty a grandeur the more folid and perma- 
nenc, as it was the eBeft of the people's good-will 
and cfteem for him?- The greateft of the Roman 
emperors, as Auguftus, Trajan, and Marcus An^ 
tonius were convinced, that the utmoft a prince 
could do, to honour and exalt the dignity of the .^ 
principal magiftrates, was only adding to his own*^**^^*^' ' 
power, and ftrengthening his authority, which nei« 
ther (hould, nor can be founded in any thing but 
jufticc. 

Such was Agefilaus, of whom much W|]I be faid 
hereafter, with whofe charaftcr it was therefore ne- 
celTary to begin. 

SECT. 11. 

Agefilaus Jets out for Aficu L'jfander falU out with 
him, and returns to Sparta. His ambitious Jejigns 

to alter the fucceffton to the throne. 

A.M. 

AGESILAUS had fcarce afcended the throne, Ant. j. c. 
when accounts came from Afia, that the king 396. 
of Perfia was equipping a great fleet, with intent ^^'^^P^- 
to deprive the Lacedaemonians of their empire ^^j/ _ !?^' 
fca. Conon's letters, feconded by the remonftran- 496. 
CCS of Pharnabafus,«ivho had in concert reprefeht- Id.deAge- 
cd to Artaxerxes the power of Sparta as formida- ^j- p-652. 
We, had madea ftrong impreffion upon that prince. Agefil°p. 
From that time he had it fcrioufly in his thoughts 998, &in 
fo humble that proud republick, by raifing up its Lyfand. 

rival, P- ^^'^^ 
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AiTAx rival, and by chat means re^^ftablfifaing the antii 

. "'"^''VbaHance between them, which could alone aflv 

his fafety, by keeping^them perpecuaUy employ 

againft each other, and thereby prevented fro 

uniting their forces againft him. i 

Lylander, whodcfired to be fent into Afia, 

order to re-eftabli(h his creatures and friends in tl 

* government of the cities, from which Sparu b 

removed them, ftrongiy inclined Agefilaus to tal 

upon himfeif the charge of that war, and to pn 

• vent the Barbarian king, by attacking him remoi 
from Greece, before he fhould havc'finiflied h 

» preparations. The republick having made th| 

propofal to him, he.could not refufe h, and charge 

,^. . himfclf with the expedition againft Artaxerx« 

^* * ** upon condition that thirty Spartan captains lhoul( 

be granted him, to affift him and compofe his counci 

' with two thoufand new citizens, to- be cbofcn ou 

. of the helots who had been lately made freemen 

• and fix thoufand troops of the allies^ which wa 
immediately refolved. Lyfander was placed at thi 
head of the thirty Spartans, not only upon eccouni 
of his great reputation, and the authority he had ac 
quired, but for the particular friendfcip betwecr 

.him and Agefilaus,, who was indebted to himfoi 
the throne, as well as the honour "which had beet 
lately conferred upon hinv of being elefted gene 
ralifliimQ- 

The glorious return of the Greeks, who ha( 
followed Cyrus, and whom the whole power o 
Perfia was not able to prevent from retreating mt 
their own country, had infpired all Greece witlT s 
wonderful confidence in its forces, and a fuprcmt 
contempt for the Barbarians. In this difpolitior 
of the people, the Lacedemonians conceived ii 
would reproach them, to negleft fo favourable 2 
conjunfture for delivering the Greeks in Afia, froir 
their fubjeftion to thefe Barbarians, and for putting 
an end co the outrages and violences with whici; 

ihcj 
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they were continually oppreffing them. They had ^^^ 
already attempted this by their generals Thimbron 
and DercyHidas ; but all their endeavors having hi- 
therto proved ineflfeftuaU they referred theconduft 
of this war to the care of Agefilaus. He promiTcd 
them either to cbAcitade A glorious peace with the 
Perfiaiis, or tct^asillljii^them fo effedually, asP 
fliould leave them neitJSeP' let&re nor inclination to 
carry the war Into Gfreece. This king had great 
views, and thought of nothing lefs than attacking 
Artaxerxes in Perfia itfelf. 

When he arrived it Ephefus, Tiflapherncs fcnt 
to demand what reafon had induced his coming into 
Afia, and why he had taken up arms. He repli- 
ed, that he capne to aid the Greeks who inhabited XcnoA 
there, and tp re-eftablifti them in their antient p. 496 
liberty. The fatrap, who was not yet prepa- & 652. 
red, preferred art to force, and affurcd him, that 
his matter would give the Grecian cities of Afia 
their liberty, provided he committed no afts of 
hoftility, till the return or the couriers. Agefilaus 
agreed, and the truce was fworn on both fides. 
Tiffaphernes, who laW no great ftrefs upon an oath, 
took the advantage or this delay toaffcmblc troops 
on all fides. The Lacedsemonian general was ap- 
prized of it, but however kept his word; being 
convinced, that in affairs of ftate, the breac-h of 
faith can have but a very Ihort and precarious fuc- 
cefs; whereas a reputation eftablifhed upon invio- 
lable fidelity, in the obfervance of engagements, . ^ 
^^hich the perfidy itfelf of the other contraAing ^ 
party has not power to alter, will eftablifli a credit 
and confidence, equally ufeful and glorious. In ef^ 
feft, Xenophon remarks, that this religious obfer- 
vation of treaties gained him the univerfal efteem 
and opinion of the people ; whilft the different 
<^ondua of Tiflapherncs entirely loft him their 
favour. 

i\gefilaus 
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AaTAz. Agefilaus made ufe of this inceryal in acquiring 
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-an exad knowledge of che ftate of the cities, and 
tsoq ^" making fuitable regulations. He found great 
Ant: J. C diforder every where, their gorernment being nei- 
395. ther democratical, as under the Athenians, nor 
Plut. in ariftocratical, as Lyfander had eftablifhed it. The 
Ageiil. p. people of the country had no communication with 
5Q9, 600. Agefilaus, nor had ever known him % for which 
p M^^'reafon they made no court to him, conceiving, 
* that he had the title of general for form»fake only, 
and that the whole power really vefted in Lyfander. 
As no governour had ever done fo much good to 
his friends or mifchief to his enemies, it is not 
wonderful, that he was fo much beloved by the one 
and feared by the other. All therefore were eager 
to pay their homage to him, were every day in 
crowds at his door, and made his train very nume- 
rous when he went abroad ^ whilil Ageulaus re- 
mained almofl. alone. Such a conduct could not 
fail of offending a general and king, extremely 
fenfible and delicate m what regarded his authori- 
ty ; chough ocherwife not jealous of any one's me- 
rit, but on the contrary, much inclined to diftin** 
guifh it with his favour,^JS^ did not diflemble 
bis difguft. He paid no regard to Lyfander's re- 
commendations, and ccafcd to employ him himfelf. 
Lyfander prefently perceived this alteration in re- 
gard to him. He dif-continued his applications 
for his friends to the king, defired them not to 
vifit him any more, nor attach themfelves to him, 
but to addrefs themfelves diredlly to the king, aad 
to cultivate the favour of thofe, who in the pre- 
fent times had power to ferve and advance their 
creatures. The greateft part of them gave over 
importuning him with their affairs, but did not 
ceafe to pay their court to him. On the contrary, 
they were only more afliduous than ever about his 
perfon, attended him in throngs when he took the 
air abroad, and regularly alTifted at all his excqpfes. 
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JLyfetider natorally vain, and long acCuftortcd ^o^*^^^^ 
the hdmage and fubmilBon that attend abfolutc -^1-^ 
5>ower, dW not take fufficient care to remove the 
Dufy croivd from his perfon, that continually made 
^ir addrefles to him with more application than 
cv*r. 

'This fidicutons afFeftation of authority and 
grandeur grew ftill more and more offcnfive to A- 
gdilatis^ andfeemed as if intended to infult himi 
He relented it fo highly, that having given the moft 
€on(iderable commands and heft governments to 
private officers, he appointed Lyfander commifla- 
ly of the ftores, and diftl-ibutor of provifions •, and 
afterwards to infult and deride the lonians, he to!d 
them, ti>at they might now go and cortfuit his tnafier 

Lyfander thought it then incumbent upon him 
to fpeak, and to come to an explanation with him. 
Their, con ve fiat ion was brief and laconick, Cer* 
tainly^ my Lord^ faid Lyfander, you know very 'well 
b&vf ta deprefs your ^frunds. Tes^ wbsn they would 
fit tbemfelves above me ; hut when they are Jiudious (f 
my dignity^ J know aljo bow to let them fhare in iti 
But perbapSy my lord^ replied Lyfander, / have been 
injured by falfe reports ^ and things I never didy have 
keen imputed to me. I mujl beg therefore^ if it be only 
upon acc&ttnt of the fir angers ^ who have all of them 
their eyes upon us^ that you would give mefucb an em^ 
ployment in your army, wherein you Jhall think me 
leafi capable of difpleaftng^ and moft of ferving, you 
effe^uall^: 

The efFeft of this convcrfation was the lieute- 
nancy of the Hellefponc, which Agefilaus gave 
him. In this employment he retained all his re- 
fefitment, without however neglefting any part of 
his duty, or of what conduced to the fuccefs of ' 
affairs. Some fmall time after he returned to Spar- 
tti, without any marks of honour of diftinftion, 

¥ot. IV. L extremely 
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ARTA3r^x(.|igijjely animated againft Agelilaus, aod with 
■ ^"^'^ ' the hope of making him fully fenfiblc of it. 

It mufl: be allowed that Lyfander's condud:, as 
we have here reprcfcnted it, denotes a vanity and 
narrownefs of mind on his fide, much unworthy 
of his charafter. Perhaps Agefilaus carried too 
far his ftnfibility' and delicacy in point of honour, 
and that he was a little too feyere upon a friend 
and benefa<9:or, whom fccrct animadverfions, at- 
tended with opennefs of heart and expreflions of 
kindnefs, might liave reclaimed to his duty. But 
as (hining as Lyfander's merit, and as considerable 
as the fervice^ he had rendered Agefilaus, might 
be, they could not all of them give him aright, 
not only to an equality with his king and general, 
but to the fuperiority he affcded, which in fomc 
meafure tended to rnaking the other infignificant. 
He ought to have remembered, that it is never 
allowable for an inferior to forget himfelf, and to 
exceed the bounds of a juft fubqrdination. 
Plut. in Upon his return to Sparta, he had it fi^rioufly in 
Lyfand. j^jj. thoughts to executc a projed, which he had 
448,^^' many years revolved in his mind. At Sparta there 
t)iocl.l.i4. was only two families, or rather branches, of the 
p. 244, pofterity of Hercules, who had a right to the 
""^5- throne. .When Lyfahder had attained to that high 
degree of power, which his great adions had ac- 
quired him, he began to fee with pain a city, whofc 
glory had been fo much augmented by his exploits, 
under the government of princes, tb whom he gave; 
place neither in valour nor birth ; for he defcend- 
edi as well as themfelves, from Hctcules. He 
therefore fought means to deprive thofe two houfes 
of the fole fucceffion to the crown, and to extend 
that right to all the other branches of the Heracli- 
des, and even according to fome, to all the natives 
of Sparta ; flattering himfelf, that if his defign 
took effeft, no Spartan would be capable of difpu- 

twg 
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ting that honour with him, and that he ihould^*'^^** 
have the preference to all others. '*"'T* 

This ambitious projeft of Lyfander'sihews, thac 
the greatcft captains are often thofe, from whom a 
republick has moft to apprehend, Thofe haughty 
valiant fpirits, accuHoiped to abfolute power in ar- 
mies, bring back with viAory a daring loftinefs of 
mind, always to, be dreaded in a free ftate. Spar* 
ta» in giving Lyfander unlimited power, and leav« 
ing it for fo many years in his hands, did not fuffi- 
ciently confider, that nothing is more dangerous, 
than to confide to perfons of fuperior merit and 
abilities, employments of fupreme authority ; which 
naturally expofes them, to the temptation of render* 
ing themfelves independent, and abfolute mailers 
of power. Lyfander was not prox)f againft it, and 
pra6tifedfecretiy to open himfelf a way to the throne. 

The undertaking was bold, and required long 
preparations.. He thought it impoflible to fucceed 
without firft making ufe of the tear of the divjni^ 
ty, and the terrors of fuperftition, to amajc and 
fiibdrue the citizens into a more eafy difpofition, to 
receive what he wanted to have them underftand : 
for he knew that at Sparta, as well as throughout 
all Greece, nothing of the leaft importance was de- 
termined, without the oracle's being previoufly con* 
fultcd. He tempted with great presents the priefts 
and prjeftefles oi Delphos, Dodona, and Ammon ; 
though inefFeftually at that time ; and the latter 
fcnt even ambaffadors to Sparta, to accufe him of 
impiety and facrilege ; but he extricated himfelf 
from that bad :afFair by his credit and addrefs. 

Ic was neceffary to fct other engines at work. 
A woman in the kingdom of Pontus, affirming 
that (he wa« with child by Apollo, had been deli- 
vered fome years before of a fon, to whom the 
name of Silenus was given, and the greateft perfons 
of that nation had (Wputed the honour of nurfing 
and educating him. Lyfander, taking this won- 

Vol. IV. Lz drous 
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^BTAx. drous birth for the commcnGcmcnt, and in a imi^ 
Iner the foundation, of a piece he meditated, fup- 
plicd the reft .hioifelf, by employing a good nam- 
bcr of perfons, and thofe not inconfidcrable, to 
difpcrfe, by way of prologue to the performance, 
the miraculous birth of this infant ; whereby, no 
aflFeftation appearing in them, people were difpofed 
to believe it. This being done, they broujght cer- 
tain difcourfcs from Dclphos tbSpafta, which were 
induftrioufly fpread abroad every where : That the 
priefts of the temple had in their cuftody fome 
books of very antient oracles, which they kept con- 
cealed from all the world, and of whkh it was not 
permitted, either for them or any perfons whatfoe- 
ver, to have any knowledge; and that only a fon 
of Apollo, who was to come in procefs of time, 
after having given undoubted proofs of his birth 
to thofe, who had the books in their keeping, was 
to take and carry them away. . 

All this being well premifed, Silenus was to prc- 
fent himfelf to the priefts, and deniand thofe oracks as 
the fon of Apollo ; and the priefts who were in the fe- 
cret, as aftors well prepared and fully inftrufted in 
their parts, were on their fide to make the moft exadk 
and circumftantial enquiry into every thing, not 
Without affefting great difficulty,' and afking endlefs 
queftions for ^he full proof of hi$ birth. At length, 
as abfolutely convinced, that this Silenus was the 
real fon of Apollo, they were to produce the books, 
and deliver them to him ; after which, this fon of 
Apollo was to read the prophecies contained in them, 
in the prcfence of all the world; and particularly 
that for which the whole contrivance had been cook* 
cd up. The fenfe of this was, That it "was more 
expedient and advantagious for the Spartans to ele£l no 
kings for the future but the mojl worthy of their citi- 
zens. Lyfander in confequence was to mount the 
tribunal, to harangue the citizens, and induce them 
K) make this alteration, Cleon of HalicarnaflTus, 

a cek* 
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a celebrated rhctoHciah, had compofed a very do- A*TAr, 
quent difcourfe for hihl upon thi^ fubjcd, which hei!!!!I!Il: 
had got by heart, 

Silenus grew up, and repaired to Greece ih order 
to play his part, when Lyfander had the mortificati-. 
on to fee his piece mifcarry, by the timidity and dc- 
fertion of one of his principal aftors, who broke 
his word, and difappeared at the very inftant it was 
to have been performed. Though this intr^ue had 
been carried on a great while, it was tranfadted with 
fo much fecrefy, to the time it was to have made its 
appearance, that nothing of it was known during the 
life of Lyfander. How it came to light after his 
death, we (hall foon relate, but muft at prefent re- 
turn to Tilfiphernes. 

SECT. IIL 

Expeditions of Ageftlaus in Afta. Dijgtace and death 
of Ttjfaphernes. Sparta gives Ageftlaus the command 
of its armies by fea and land. He deputes Pifander 
to command the fleet. Interview of Ageftlaus and 
Phamabafus. 

WH fe N Tiflaphemes had received the troops Xcnoplw 
afligned him by the king, and drawn toge- J|^^-^^- 
ther all his forces, he fent to command Agefilaus to ^'J^^^^ 
retire out of Afia, and declared war againft him in Id.dcAgc- 
cafe of refiifaL His officers were all alarmed, not^^p-^i 
believing Kim in a condition to oppofe the great ^^^^^z 
army of the Perljan king. For timfelf, he heard Agciii^p. 
Tiflaphemes*s heralds with a gay and eafy counte- 600. 
nance, and bad .them tell their mafter, that he was 
under a very great obligation to him for having made 
the gods y by his perjury j the enemies of Perfta and the 
friends of Greece. He promifed himfelf great things 
irom this expedition, and would have thought it an 
exceeding diigrace for him, that ten thoufand Greeks, 
under the command of Xenophon, Ihould have paC- 

L 3 fed 
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Art AX. fed through the heart 6f Afiato the Grecian felf 
llUlI^ and beat the king of Perfia, as often as he appeared 
againft them ; and that he, who commanded the 
Lacedaemonians, whofe empire extended over all 
Greece by fea and land, fhould not execute fome ex- 
ploit worthy of glory and remembrance. 

At firft therefore, to revenge the perfidy of Tifla- 
phcrncs by a juft and allowable deceit, he made a 
feint of marching his army into Caria, the refidence 
of that fatrap ; and affoon as the Barbarian had cau- 
fed Tiis troop? to' march that way, he turned fhort, 
and fell upon Phrygia, where he took many towns, 
and amaffed immenfe trcafures, which he diftributed 
amongft thc^ officers and foldiers ; letting his friends 
fee, fays Plutarch, that to break a treaty, and vio- 
late an oath, is to defpife the gods themfelves ; and 
that on the contrary, to deceive an enemy by the ftrata- 
gems of war, is not only juft and glorious, but a fen- 
fible delight, attended with the greateft advantages. 

The fpring being come, he affembled all his for- 
ces at Ephefus 5 and to exercife his foldiers, he pro- 
pofed prizes both for the horfe and foot. . This fmall 
inducement fet every thing in motion. The place 
for exercifes was perpetually full of all kind of 
troops, and the city of Ephefus feemed only ^ Pa- 
laeftra, and a fchool of war. The whole market- 
place was filled with horfes and arms, and the ihops 
with different kinds of military equipage, Agefilaus 
was feen returning from the exercifes, followed by a 
crowd of officers and foldiers, all of them crowned with 
wreaths, which tl^ey were going tO depofite in the tem- 
ple of Diana, to the great admiration and delight of all 
the world. For, mys Xenophon, where piety and 
difcipline are fccn ta flourifh, only the beft hopes 
can be conceived. 

To give his Ibidiersnew valour from the Contempt 

of their enemies, he made ufe of this contrivance. 

He ordered the commifTaries, who had charge of 

'the booty, to ftrip the prifoners and expole them to 
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fafc. There ^efc abundance oif buyers for their ha- art ax. 
hitsr Kut for themfehres, their bodies were fo foft, ^^'"'"^' 
white, and delicate, having been nurtured and 
brought up in the ftiade, that they laughed at them, 
as of neither fervice nor value: Agefilaus then ap- 
proaching faid to his Ibldicrs, pointing to the men. 
See ibere againfi whom you fight ; and Ihewing them 
their rich i^oils, and there for what you fight. * . 

When the feafor; for taking the field retumed,^ A*- 
gefilaus gave out, that he would march inta Lydia. 
Tiflaphemes, who had not forgot the firft ftrata^em 
he had ufed in regard to him, and was not ^^illing 
to be deceived a fccond time, made his troops march 
direftly for Caria ; not doubting, but at this time, 
Agefilaus would turn his arms that way ; the ra- 
ther becaufe it was natural for him, as he wanted 
cavalry, to endeavour his eftablifhment in a rude 
and difficult country, which might render the horfe 
of an enemy ufelels and unferviceable. But he de- 
ceived himfelf : Agefilaus entered Lydia, and ap- 
proached Sardis. Tiffaphernes haftened thither with 
his horfe,^ with intent to relieve the place. A- 
gefikus, knowing that his infantry had hot had 
time to arrive, thought proper to take the ad- 
vantage of fo favourable an opportunity to give 
him battle, before he had re-aflembled all his troops. 
He drew up his army in two lines i the firft he 
formed of his fquadrons, whofe intervals he filled 
up with plattoons of the light-armed foot, ordered 
them to begin the charge, whilft he followed with 
thefecond line, compofed of his heavy-armed in- 
fantry. The Barbarians did not fuftain the firft* 
fliock, but took to their heels immediately. The 
Greeks purfued them, and forced their camp, where^^^ 
they made a great flaughter, and a^ftill greater booty, p^^^, ^ 

After this battle the troops of * Agefilaus were at 657. 
entire liberty to plunder and ravage the whole coun- ^J"t ^n 
try of the Perfians, and at the fame time had ^^^^ll'^(^ 
fatisfadlion to fee that prince infli<ft an exemplary '^g^.fjp^ 
L 4 punilhmentdoi. 
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Art AX. punifliment upon Tiflapljkemcs, VjA\o^ was a ycry 

^^ "*'''' wicked man, and the moft dangerous enemy of th^ 

Diod.1.14. ([jfeeks. The king had already received abundance 

?olyM 9^ complaints againft his condud. Uppn this occa^ 

Stiatag, 1.7 (ion he was accufed of treafon, as not having done 

his duty in the battle. Queen Paryiatis, always ao 

tuated by her hatred and revenge againft thofe, whq 

' ^ad any fhare in the death of her fon Cyrus, di4 

not a little contribute to the death of TiljEiphemes, 

by aggravating with all her power the charges againft 

bmi i for fhc had been entirely reftored to favour by 

the king her fon. 

As Tiifapliernes had a great authority in Afia, 
the king was afraid to attack him openly, but thought; 
lit neceflary to take fuitable precautions, in feizing fa 
powerful an officer, whp might have proved a dan* 
gerous enemy. He charged Tithrauftes with that 
important commifTion, and gave him two letters at 
the fame time. The firft was for Tiflaphernes, and 
contained the king's orders in regard to the war wijth, 
the Greeks, with full power to adt as was requifite. 
The fecond was addreffed to Ariaeus, governor of 
LariOk i by which the king commanded him to af- 
fift Tithrauftes with his counfel, and all his forces in 
feizing Tiflaphernes. He loft no time, and fent to 
• defire Tiflaphernes would, come to him, that they 
might confer together upon the operations of the en^ 
filing campaign, Tiflaphernes, who fufpe(3:ed no- 
thing, went to him with only a guard of three hun- 
dred men,- Whilft he was in a bath, without fabre 
or other arms, he was feized and put into the hands 
of Tithrauftes, who caufed his head to be ftruck 
off, and {tnt it immediately to Perfta. The king 
gave it to Paryfatis ; an agreeable prefent to a prin- 
cefs of her violent and vindiftive namre, Though 
this condupl of Artaxerxes feems little worthy. of a 
Icing, nol?o4y lamented the fate of th^t latrap, who 
had no veneration for the gods, noi^any regard for 
men J who loolipd upon probity an4 hcjaoor as 

empty 
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i^mpty names ; who made a jeft of the incA £(cred j^^*'*^*** 
oaths, and believed the whole ability aQci policy* oif— !lii^^ 
a ftatefman confifted in knowing how to deceive 
QChers by hypocrify, fraud, perfidy, and peiyiry. 

Tithrauftes h^d a third writing from the king* 
whereby he was appointed to command the arr 
mies in the room of Ti0apherncs. After hiving Xenajph. 
executed his commiflion, he fcnt great prefcnts iq^*^^^^- 
Ageiilaus, to induce him to enter more readily in-piut^'^a'" 
to his views and intereft ; and ordered him to bcAgcfil* 
told, that the caufe of the war being removed, p. 6oi. 
and the author of all differences put to death, no- 
thing oppofed an accommodation i. that the king of 
Perfia confented, that the cities of Afia ihould enr 
joy their liberty, paying him. the cuftomary tribute, 
provided he would withdraw his troops, and rctucn 
into Greece. Agefilaus repli ed, that he cc»ild con- 
clude nothing without the oirders of Sparta, upon 
whom alone dq)€nded the pe^qe. ^ that as for Kim, 
he was better pleafed with enriching his foldiers than 
himielf ; that the Greeks beliides thought it more 
glorious and honourable to take ^oils from their 
enenjies, than to accept their puefcnts. However as 
he was not unwilling to give Tithrauftes the fatisr 
faftion of removing out of; his. prov/ince, ^d of exr 
prefling bis gratitude to him fop having puniihed the 
common enemy of the Greicks, he marched into 
Phrygia, which was the prcivince of Phamabafus* 
Tithrauftes had himfelf prc^'ofed, that expedition to 
him, and paid him thirty ta lents for the charges of 
his journey, 

Upon his march, he received a letter ftom thux 
magiftrates of Sparta, with < orders to take upon him 
the command of the naval 3*rmy, and power to de- 
pute, whom he tlwught fit in his ftead. By thefe 
HCTT powers he faw himfelf $iblblute commander of 
all .the trpops of that ftate i p Afia both by fea and 
la^d* They CsCtnt to this i?efolution, in order thae 
aU operatiQiu being diredtoi by OQi^ and the fiime 
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A.TAUC. held, and the two armies afting i6'-coR€ert. ilk 
- ''^*'*f' pjimg v/hich fhould be formed might be executed 
with more uniformity, and every thing conipire to 
the feme end. Sparta till then, had never done the 
honour to any of their generals, to confide to him 
at the fanEic time the command of the armies by fca 
and land. So that all the world agreed in the opi-"^ 
nion, that he was the greateft perfonage of his timej 
and beft fuftained the high reputation he enjoyed. 
But he was man, and had his failings. ^ 

The firft thing he did was to eftablifli Pifandcr 
as his lieutenant in the fleet ; in which he feemed to 
have committed a confiAerable fault -, becaufe having 
about him many* older and more experienced cap- 
tains, without r^ard to the fervice of the publick, 
to do honour to an aHy, and to pleaie his wife, 
who was Piiander*s fifter, he entrufted him with the 
command of the Beet ^ that employment being much 
above his abilities, though he was not without his 
merit. 

This is the comm^m temptation of perfiMis in 
power, who believd they poffefe it only for them- 
Jelves, and their &milies ; as if the advantage of re- 
lation to them was a fufficient title and qualiiicaticm 
for pofts, which require great abilities. They do 
not refleft, that they not only cxpofe the affairs oi 
a ftate to ruin by their private views, but lacrifice ' 
beiides the into-cfts oi^ their own glory, which can* 
not be maintained, but by fucceflfes it were incon- 
fiftent to expeft from inftruments fo ill cholen. 
A. M. Agefilaus continued with his army in Phrygia, 

3610. upon the lands* of Pharnabaliis's. government, where 
^t- J- C. he lived in the abundance of all things, and amaf- 
3^noph. f^d great fums of money. From thence advancing 
Uft.Grajc. as far as P^phlagonia, he made an alliance widi 
1. 4'. p. 507 king Cotis, who paflionately defirgd his amity, from 
^S^^' the fcnfc of his faith in the obfervance of treaties, 
an3 his'otiicr virtues. The fame motives had alrea- 
dy induced Spithridates^ one of tjie king's principal 

officers,. 
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©ificcrf, to cpiit the fcrvice of Phamabafas,. and go ^•'•a*- 
over to Agefilaus, to whom from his revolt he had '*""**" 
rendered great fcrvice ; for he had a great body of 
troops, and was very brave. This ofiicer, havii^ 
entered Phrygia, had laid .wafte the whole country 
under Fhamabafus, who never dared i^pear in the 
iieJd againil: him, nor even rely upon his iortreiSes : 
but carrying away whatever was moft valuable and 
dear to him, he kept flying continually before him, 
and retired from one place to another, changing his 
camp every, day. Spithridates at length, taking 
with him the Spartan Herippidas with tome troops, 
(who was the chief of the council of thirty fent 
by the republick to Agefilaus the fccond. year^,) 
watched him one day {o clofcly, and attacked him 
ib fucceisfully, diat he made himfelf mafter of his 
camp, and of all the rich fpoils with which it abound- 
ed. But Herippidas, injudicioufly fetting himfelf 
up as an inexorable comptroller, was for bringing the . 
booty that had been funk, to an account ; forced 
even the foldiers of Spithridates to reftore what they 
had taken, and by vifiting their tents, and fcafching 
them with an unfeafonable exadlimde and feverity, 
afironted Spithridates to fiich a degree, that he with- 
drew diredly to Sardis with his Paphlagoriians. 

It is laid, that in this, whole expedition nothing fo 
'fenfibly afFefted Agefilaus as the retreat of Spithri- 
dates. For, befides his being vfery forry for the I0& 
of fo good an officer, and fo good troops, he apr 
prehended beihg reproached with a mean and forr 
did avarice ; a vice equally difhonourable to himfelf 
and his country ; and of which he had taken pains 
to avoid the flighteft fufpicion during his whole life. 
He did not think it confident with the duty of his 
office, to Ihut his eyes through flothfiil eafc and inr 
dolence againft all the malverfations that were com- 
mitted under him *, but he knew at the fame time, 
that there is an exaftitude and feverity, dm by be^ 
ing carried too far^ degenerate into minutenels an4 

trifle, 
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aktax. trifle, and which, through an extreme afifeftation of 
Mnxmon. ^jj^g^ becomes a real and dangerous vice. 
XcBoph, Some tiriic after, Phamaballis, who law his* whole 
hift.Graec. country ravaged, demanded' an interview with Age- 
M-P-5«Qfilaus, which was negoriated by a common friend 
Plut!1tt of them both. AgefilauS arrived firft with his 
Agefil. p. friends at the place agreed on,, itnd lat down in ex- 
^^** pedation of Pharnalmlus upon the turf, under the 
Ihade of a tree. When Phamabafus' arrived, his 
people fpread (kins upon the ground of exceeding 
foftneis from the length of their hair, with rich car- 
pets of various colours, and magnificent oifhions. 
But when he faw Agefilaus fitting fiinply upon the 
1 . «arth, without any preparation, he was afhamed of 
y^ his effeminacy, aild fat down alfb upon the grafi. 
^ On this occafion the Perfian pride Was feen to pay 
homage to the Spartan modeffy and fimplicity/ 

After reciprocal falutations, Phamabaius fpokc to 
this effeft : That he had ferved the Lacedaemonians 
in the Peloponnefiaft war to the utmofl of his pow- 
er, fought feveral battles for them, and fupported 
their naval army, without giving any rdom to re- 
proach him with fraud or treachery, as Tiflaphemes 
had done. That he was furprized at their coming 
to attack him in his government ; burning the towns, 
cutting down the trees, and laying wafte the whole 
country. That if it was the cuftom with the Greeks, 
who made profeflion of honour and virtue, to treat 
their friends and benefaftors in fuch a manner, he 
did not kno^V what they might mean by jufl and 
equitable. Thefe complaints were not entirely with- 
out foundation, and were uttered with a modeft, 
but pathetick, air and tone of voice. The Spartans, 
who attended Agefilaus, not feeing how they could 
be anfwered, caft down their eyes, and kept a pro- 
found filence. Agefilaus, who obferved it,, replied 
almoft in thefe terms. " Lord' Pharnabafus, you 
•'are nor ignorant, that war often arms the beft 
^ friends againft each other, for* the defence of their 

** country. 
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1^* country, Whilft we 'were foch to the king your^*^^** 

^* mafter, we treated him as a friend j but as we are "'"^ - 

'^ become his enemies, we majce open War againft 

'' him, ia3 it is juft we fhould, and endeavour to 

^* hurt him by what we aft againft you. However 

^* from the inftant you fhall think fit to throw off 

" the yoke of bondage, and prefer being called the 

'^ friend and ally of the Greeks, before the name 

'• of the king of Perfia*s flave, you may reckon all 

*• the troops you fee before your eyes, our arms, 

" our Ihips, our perfons to the laft man of us, are 

" only here to defend your pofieffions, and fecure 

" your liberty ; which of air bleffings is the moft 

*• precious and defirable.'* 

Pharnabafus anfwered, that if the king fent ano- 
ther general in his place, and fubjefted nim to the 
new-comer, he Ihould very willingly accept his of- 
fer ; tlkt othervyifc, he would not depart from the 
faith he had fworn to him, nor quit his fervice. A- 
gefilaus then taking him by the hand, and rifing 
with him, replied, " That it would pleafe the gods, 
" lord Pharnabafus, with fuch noble fentimeiits, you 
" were rather our friend than our enemy." He 
promifed to with^w from his government, and ne- 
ver return into it, whilflfhe could fubfift clfewhere. 

SECT, IV, 

League againft the Lacedemonians. Ageftlaus recalled 
by the Epbori to defend bis country^ obeys direSlly. 
Lyfande^s death. Vi^ory of the Lacedemonians 
near Nemaa, ^eir fleet beaten by Conon at Cni- 
dos. Battle gained by the Lacedemonians at Coro- ^5^^ * 

* nea. * Ant. J. C 

A G E*S I L A U S had been two years at the head ^^^^ 
*^ of the army, and had already made the moft 603, 604I 
tmote .provinces of Afia tremble at his name, and .^enoph. 
"efound with the fame of his great wifdom, dif-in- "" ^^^^'''• 

tereftednefs, ^' ^^' 
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^rAx. tereftodnefs, moderation, intrepid valour ift the great- 
J"^*^^^; eft dangers, and invincible patience in ftipporting 
the rudeft fatigues. Of fo many thoufand ibldicrs 
under his command, not one was worfe provided, 
or lay harder, than himfelf. He was fo mdifferent 
' as to heat or cold, that he feemed formed * only to 
fupport the moft rigorous feafons, and fuch as it 
pleafed Gbd to fend : which are Plutarch's exprels 
words. 

The moft agreeable of all fights to the Greets 
cftablilhed'in Afia, was to fee the lieutenants of die 
great king, his fatraps, and other great lords^ who 
were formerly fo haughty and untraftable, foften 
their note in the prcfence of a man meanly clad, 
and at his fingle word, however (hort and laconick, 
change their language and conduft, and ill a manner 
transform themfelves into different creatures. Depu- 
ties from all parts were fent by the people to form 
alliances with him, and his army encreafed every 
day by the troops of the Barbarians that came to 
join him. 

All Afia was already in motion, and moft of the 
provinces ready to revolt. Agefilaus had already 
reftored order and tranquillity in all the cities, had 
re-inftated them in the pofleflTion of their liberty un- 
der reafonable modifications, not only without fhed- 
ding of blood, but without even banilhing a fingle 
pcrfon. Not content with fuch a progrefi, he had 
formed the defign of going to attack the king of 
Perfia in the heart of his dominions^ to put him in 
fear for his own perfon and the tranquillity he enjoy- 
ed in Ecbatana and Sufa, and to find him fo much 
bufinefs, as fliould make it imprafticable fqr hinfi to 
embroil all Greece from his cabinet, by corrupting 
the orators and perfbns of greateft authority in its 
. cities with his prefents. 

Tithrauftes, 
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TIthcauftes, who commanded for the kii^ in A- jj^J^^^ 

fia, feeing die tendency of Agefilam's defigns, and "^^ >'' * 
defiring to jircvent their eflfedts, had fent Timocra- ^iftOnlir 
tes of Rhodes into Greece, wiA great fums of mo- 1 3. p. joa 
ney to corrupt the* principal peribns in- the cities, —507. 
and by their meaiis bccafion defe6ki<ms againft Spar- ^^ ^ 
ta. He knew, thatthe hai^htinefex)f the Laced«-p^^^ 
monians (for all their generals did hot cefemble Agef>- zL^^ ? . 
kus, ) and the imperious manner with which they 
treated their neighbours and allies, eipecially fince 
diey looked ui)on.theknfelves as the mafters of Greece^ 
had univ:erfaily diigufted the people, and 6)ctit6d a 
jealoufy that waited only tbeioccafion to break otii: 
againft them* This feverity q£ ^giDverning had a na-- 
tural cauie in their education.^ Accuftomed from 
their infancy to obey without delay or reply, firft tfo 
dieir tutors, and afterwards to their md^iftrates, they 
exa&ed a like fiibmifTion from, the cities in thdr 
dependence, were eafiiy enraged isu: the lead oppo- 
lition, and by this ilridnefs and ^verity rendered 
themfclvcs infapportable. 

Tithmuftes tnerefore did not find it difficult' to' 
draw oflF the allies from their party. • Thebes^, Ar- 1 

gps, Corinth, entered into his meafuces : The ckputy 
did not go to Athens. Thefe three cities, influen- 
ced by thofe that, governed them, made a league 
againft the Lacedsemonians, who.on their fide pte- 
pared vigoroufly for the war. The Thebans at the - 
lame time fent deputies to the Athenians, to implore 
their aid, and that they would enter into the alli- 
ance. The deputies, . after having flighdy paflcd 
over their antient divifions, infifled ftrongly upon 
the confiderable fervice they had rendered Athens, 
in refiifing to join its enemies, when they endeavour- i 
cd its final deftrudion. They reprefented to them 
the favourable opportunity that offered for re-infta- 
ting themfelves in their antient power, and to de- 
prive the Lacedaemonians of th^ empire of Greece. I 
That all the ajlies of Sparta,v either without or ' 
I V within i 
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M^MM^ wJthtrt Greece, were weary of their fircre arid uil- 
"'^^Il ljuft fway, and waited only the (ignad to revolt. 
That the nv>Rient the Athenians ihoakl deckre them- 
ielvcsy all the cities would rouze up at the found of 
their anns, and that the king of Pcrfia, who had 
fwom t!he ruin of Sparta, would aid thmi with all 
his forces both by fea and land* 

Thrafybulus, whom the Thebans had fupplied 
with arms and money, when he undertook the re- 
eftahlKhment of the Athenian liberty, iecbnded their 
demand with great vigour, and the aid was unani- 
moufly refolved. The Lacedaemonians on their fide 
took the field without lofs of time, ^d entered 
Phocis. Lyfander wt«ote to Pauiahias, who com- 
mnded one of the two armies, to give him notice 
to march early the rieset day to Hsdiartus, which he 
defigned to befiege, and tlat he (hould be diere him- 
felf at fun-rife. The letter was intercepted. Ly- 
iander, after having/ waited his coming up a great 
i^hile, wasobliged to engage, andkilled m the battle. 

Paufanias received this bad news on' his way ; but 
howtfv^ continued :hi8 march to Haliaitus, and cal- 
led; a council of war to confider upon afecond bat- 
tle^ He did not think it confif(ent with prudence to 
hazard it, and contented himfelf with making a 
truce^ to remove the bodies of thofe who had mlleiv 
in theforn^er fight.' 

Upon his return to Sparta, he was cited to give 
sm account* of his condu&, and refiifing to appear, 
was condemned to die. But he avoided the execu* 
tion of that fentence by flight, and retired to Tcg^e^ 
tjm, . where he pafJcd the remainder of his life under 
the ihelter and protedtion of Minerva, to wham 
he devoted himfelf as a fuppliant, and died of dit 
tamper. 

Lylander's poverty, having been difcovered after 

his death, did great honour to his memory •, when 

it' was known that of all the gold and treafure 

which had paffed. through his hands j of a power fo 

3 extcnfive 
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extenfive as his had beeni of fo many cities uAder a»tax. 

his government^ ana which made their court to him, 

in a word, of that kind of dominion and fovereign- 
ty always exercifed l^ him, he had made no man- ' 
ner <^ advant^e, for the advancement and enrich- 
ing of his Iioiife. 

Some days before his dodb, two of the principal 
citizens of Sparta had contraded themfelves to his 
two daughters ; but when they knew in what con-^ 
didon he had left his afikirs^ they refiifed to marry 
them. The republick did not fufFer & fordid a 
baienefi to go unpiinilhed, nor Lyfander*s poverty, 
which was the ftrongeft proof of his juftice and vir- 
tue, to be treated as an ol^cle to allying into his 
family. They were fined ih a great fum^ publick- 
ly dijferaced, and cxpofed to the contempt of all 
peribns of honour>y; For at Sparta there were penal- 
ties eftahlilhcd, not\)iily for fijch as refufed to mar- 
ry, or nurried too late, but alfo for thofe who 
married amifc : and thole efpecially were reckoned 
of the number, who^ inftead of allying into houfcs 
of virtue, and with their relations, had no motive 
but wealth and lucre in wedlock. An admirable 
law, and highly tending to perpetuate probity and 
honour in families, which an impure mixture of 
blood and manners feldom fails to alter and efface 1 ^ 

It muft be owned, that a generous dif-interefted- 
nefs in the midft of all that could enflame and gra- 
tify the luft of gain, is very rare, and Well worthy 
of admiration ; but in Lyfander, it was attendi&d 
with great defefts, which entirely obfcure its luftre* 
Without fpeaking of his imprudence in introducing 
gold and filver into Sparta^ which he defpifed him- 
felf, though he rendered it eftimable to his country, 
and thereby occafioned its ruin j what opinion can 
we have of a man, btave indeed^ well read \n lAen* 
Ikilful in affairs, and of great ability in the arts of 
governing, and what is commonly calkipoJicyi 
but who regards probity and juftice as nothing \ to 
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j^f^^^^^ whom fallhood, fraud, and perfidy appear 1^ 
— -^— methods for die attainment of his ends v vrho does 
not fear^ for the advancement of his friends, and the 
augmenting of his creatures, to commit the moft fla« 
grant injuftice and oppreflions, and is not afhamed 
to prophane whatever Is moft iacred in religion, 
even to the corrupting of pricfls, and forging of 
oracles to fatiate the empty ambition of being equal 
to a king, and of ufcending a throne. 
Xenoph, When Agefilaus was juft upon the point of lead- 
hift.Gra5c. j^g j^ troops into Pcriia, the Spartan Epicydidas 
I^.jn|gi'.arri\ cd to let him know, that Spa^a was threatened 
flip. r;7. wich a furious war; that the Ephori recalled him, 
Plut in j^jj^ ordered him to return immediately for the dc- 
603^!* 604.*^^^ of his country. Agefilaus did not deliberate 
a moment, but returned this anlwer immediately to 
the Ephori, which Plutarch has tranfmitted to us. 
Plut. in Agefilaus to the Ephori greeting. We have reduced 
^JP^P^-^*>tfr/ of Afia\ put the Barbarians to flighty and made 
p. ziV S^^^^ preparations for war in Ionia : But as you order | 
me to return^ I am not far behind this letier ; and 
Jhould prevent it if pojftble. I received the command 
not for myjelf but my country^ and its allies. I know 1 
that a general does not deferve^ or pojfefi that name 
^ghtly^ but as he fubmits to the lawsi and obeys the 
magiftrates. ' 

This ready obedience of Agefilaus has been much 
admired and applauded, and not without reaf(^, 
Hannibal, though depreffed with misfortunes, and 
driven almoft entirely out of Italy, obeyed his citi- 
zens with great rcluftance, when they recalled him 
to deliver Carthage from the dangers that threaten- 
ed it. Here a vi<!iorious prince, ready to enter the 
enemy's country, and to attack the king of Periia 
even upon his throne, almoft aflured of the fuccefe 
of his arms, at the firft order of the Ephori, re- 
nounces the moft foothing hopes, and the moft ex- 
alted expeftatipm. He demonftrates the truth of 

what 
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nrhat- Wasfaid, Thai at Sparta the laws ruled mefi^ art>.x. 
and not men the law. / ^^"^"^ 

On his departure he laid, tbut thirty tboufand of 
tk king*s archers drtfoe bim out of Afia \ alluding in 
diofe words to a if^ies o£ Pcrfian coin, which had . 
on one fide Ae figure of an archer, thirty thoufand / 
of which pieces of money had bfeen dUperied in / 
Greece to corrupt the orators and peribns of greateft 
power in the cities; 

Agefilaus^ in quitting Afia,- where he was regret- Xenoph. 
ted as the cimmon father of the people, appointed ^ift Grac. 
EuxeiKs his lieutenant, and gave him four thoufand j^^P^' 5* 
men for the d^nce of the country. Xenophon dc cxpcd. 
went with him, who left at Ephefos, with Megaby- Cyri. l. 5, 
zus the guardian of Diana^'s temple,* half the gold P 35^* 
he had brought with him fi*om his eilrpedition in 
Pcrfia with Cyrus, to keep it for him in truft, and 
in cafe of death to confecrate it to the goddels. 

In the mean time the Lacedaemonians had railed Xencph. * 
anafmy, and given the command of it to Arifto- p. 5 14 
dcmus, tutor to king Agefipolis, then an infant. ^5" 7- 
Their enemies afiembled to concert the operations 
of the war. Timolaus of Corinth faidj the Laee- 
^monians refembled a river that grew larger as it 
itn\oved from its fource j or to a fwarm of bees^ 
which it is eafy to bum in their hive, but difperfe 
then\felves a great way Vhen they fly abroad, and 
become formidable by their ftings. He was there- ^ 
fore of opinion, that it was proper to attack them 
in their capital ; which Was approved and refolved. 
But the Lacedaemonians did not give them time, 
f hey took the fields and found the enemy near Ne- 
n^aea, a city not very remote from Corinth, where 
a mde battle enfued. The Lacedaemonians had the 
^vantage, which was very confiderable^ Agefdaus 
having received this news at Amphipolis, as he was 
^ening to the relief of his country, fent it direft- 
ty to the cities of Afia for their encouragement, and 
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»f Vmo* ^ 8^^c diem hopes of his fpocdy ittum, if the &€• 
^ ifiMoy ^^^ ^^ affkirs would admit it, 
Plut in When the approach of Agefilaus was known at 
Afijcfil- 3paita> the Lacedaemonian^, that remained in the 
^ ^^' city, , to do honour to him for the ready obedience 
he had paid to their orders, caufed proclamation to 
J)e made by found of trumpet, that all young pcr- 
fons^ who were willing to aid their king, might 
come and lift themfelves for that purpofe. Not one 
of them failed to enter himfelf immediately with the 
utmoft joy. But the Ephori chofe only fifty of the 
braveft and moft robuft, ^hom they fent to him, 
and defired, that he would epter Bosotia with the ut« 
moft expedition, which he did accordingly. . 
Xcnoph. About the fame time thertwo ftects came up with 
itvTit ?^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ Cnidos a city of Caria. That of 
i)iod!i.i4.fhe Lacedaemonians was commanded by. Piiander, 
p. 302. Agefilaus's brother-in-law, and of the Perfians, by 
J*^^|^^-^-Pharnabafus and Conon the. Athenian. The latter, 
^* obfcrving that the king of Perfi^'s iuppUes came 
flowly, and occafioned the lofs of niany opportuni- 
ties, had refolved to go in perfon to xht court, to 
ibllicit the king's afliftance. As he would iiot prof- 
trate himfelf before him, according to the Perfwn 
cuftom, he could not explain himfelf but by the. in- 
tervention of others. He repre&^ted to him, wi^ 
a force and fpirit feldom pardoned, in thqfe who tcc^ 
with princes, that it was equally i^iamefol and afto- 
niih^ng, that his minifters, contrary to his iot^tion, 
ihould fufFer his affairs to be difconcerGed. and nwed 
for want of the neceflary expences •, that the ricbcft 
king in the world ihould give place to his enemies 
in the very point, he was fo mfinitcjly, fupcrior .to 
them ; that is in riches *, and tha,t for waiit of nmnt- 
i;ing the fum$ his fqrviqe required to, hi$ geper^s, all 
tiieir defigns werei^end^d abortive. Theie n^mon-* 
ftrances were free, but juft, and folid. -The king 
rccejy^ Jthem perfeftly well, ^d> (hewed by his cx- 
4(pple, that trudi may.o§iQp be f{>okip. £0 « princes 

with 
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widi /iicceiS) if coonge wenp not wtinting. Conon ^j^'^^** 
obcained all He demanded, and die king made him—'"*"''!!! 
admiral of his fleet. 

Ic was compdied of more than fourftctns and ten 
galleys, to which the enemy's was fomewhat inferior 
in number. They came in view of each other near 
Cnidos, a maritime city of Afia Minor. Conon^ 
who had in ibme meafure occalicned the taking cf£ 
Athens by the lois of the lea-fight near ^go^ota- 
mos^ uied extraordinary efforts in this to retrieve hi$ 
misfottune, and to efiace by a glorious vi(5h)ry the 
di%naGe of his former defeat. * He had this advan* 
tage, that in the battle he was going to give, the 
Perfians would be at the whole expence, and bear 
all the lois themfelves ;^ whereas the entire fruits of 
the viftory would redound to the Athenians, with- 
out hazarding any thing of their own, Pifander 
had alfo ftfong motives to (hew his valour upon this 
occafion, that he might not degenerate from the glo- 
ry of his brother-in-law, and to juftify the choice he 
ted made in* appointing him admiral. In effeft, he 
behaved with extreme valour, and had at firft fomc 
advantage, but the Wttle growing warm, and the 
allies of Sparta betaking themfelves to flight, he 
could *not relblve to follow them, and died fword itl 
hand. Conon took fifty galleys, and the reft efca- 
ped to Cnidos. The conlequence of this viftory was 
the revolt of almoft all the allies of Sparta ; feveral 
of whom declared for the Athenians, and the reft 
relumed tlieir antient liberty. After this battle the 
afl[airs of the Lacedaemonians daily declined. All 
their a&ions in Afia were no more than the feeble 
effort3$ of an afpiring power, till the defeats of Leuc- 
tra and Mantinea compleated their downfal. 

• Eo fpeciofus quod nc ipfo pugnatains pericalo repw, vie* 
mm quidem Athenieniium fed turas pitsfmi^ patiias. Juftin, 
-I^II^ imperil virlbus dimkrctt 
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^^- Ifocrattts makes averyjuftre6e£Uon upon the revo* 
'*-^' lutian$ of Sparta and Athens, which had always 
oitrAre^^^^ fourcc and oriein in die uifolcnt profpcrity erf 
op. p. 278 bodi dioie republicks. The I^acedasmonians9 who 
—280. inrere at firft^jicknowledged mafters of Greec;e with- 
out oppofmon, fcU from their authori^ oply by their 
enprmpus. abufe of it. The Athenians lupceeded 
thech in power, and at the iame time in pride i and 
we have feen into what, an abyfs of mi^rtunes, it 
precipitated them. Sparta having gained the ibperir 
ority b]r the defeat ot the Athenians in Sicily, and 
the taking of their city, might have impipved in 
their meafures from the double es^periencr pf the 
paft ; as well in regard to what h^d befalkn them- 
fclves, as from the recent example of their riyal j 
but the mofl: affe^ing e:«aunples and events feldom 
Qr ever pccafion a people to change their conduft. 
Sparta became as haughty and untraceable as before i 
and fb experienced the fame deftiny again. 

To warn the Athenians ag^inft this misfortDne, Ifch 

' crates puts them in mind pf th^ paft, and pf the times 

wherein they were fiicc?fiful in every thing, H You 

^' imagine," fays he, ** that prpvid^ vith a mi- 

^' merous fleet, abfplute mafter^ at; iea, and flip- 

^* ported by powerful allies always ready to give 

^' you aid, that you have nothing to fear, and may 

♦« enjoy in repofe and tranquiility the fruits of your 

1' vidlori^: For my part, indulge me to ^)calt with 

'* truth and freedom, I tiunk quite otherwi|e. The 

*' caufe of my appreh^fion is, my liaving obferv- 

'« ed, that the decline pf the gre^iteft r^yblicks has 

*' always began at the time they believed thcmfchrcs 

^* mofl powerfiij, and tjiaf their very iecunty has 

" laboured the precipice into which they have lali 

i ** len. The reafon of this is evident, Profjperity 

..^J^^'' and adveriity never cpme alone, but have always 

'^ ** a train wirfi them of very different eflfedls. The 

*' firft is attended with vain-glory, pride^ and in^ 

\' lence, which dazzle t^e r^d and inipire rafli 
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** and «ttavagaiTt' meafures : On the contrary, the a«t 
*? companions of^dvcrfity, are modcfty, fclf-dilET-Ill 
^^ deuce and circumfpefiion, which naturally render 
*^ men prudent, and apt to amend from their own 
'< filings. So that it is hard to judg^ wtuch of the 
^^ two conditions wexH^ht to deiire for a city » as 
** that, which appears unhappy,, is an almoft certain 
<^ path to profperity ; and the other, fo flattering 
<< and fpteidid, generally leads on to the greateft 
•* misfortunes/* The bjow, which the Lacedaemo- 
nians received at the battle of Cnidos is a mournful 
proof of what he feys. 

Agpfilaus was in Boeotia, and about to give bat^ ^a^J}-^ 
tie, when this bad news was brought him. Apprehends p^c 
ing that it might difcourage and deter his troops« he 
caufed it to be reported in the army, that the Lace* 
(kmonians had ^ined a confiderable vi&ory at iea ; 
and appearing in publick with a wreath of flowers 
upon his head, he oflered a facrifice of thankfgiving 
for die good news, and ient part of it in preients to 
his officers. The two armies, almoft equal in ftrength, P^«f « 
irac in view of each other upon the plains of Co- ^^^^ 
ronaai, when they drew up in battle. Agefilaus Xenoph. 
gave the left wing to the Qrchomenians, and took hift.Gr£c. 
the right himfelf. On the other fide the ThebansP S^s— 
were upon the right, and the Argivcs on the left. Xe- ^g^^j ^^ 
nophon fays, that this was the moft furious battle in 659, 660. 
his time, and may be believed, as he was prefent in 
it, and fought near the perfon of Agefilaus, with 
whom he had returned from Afia, 

Thefirft charge was not very obftinate, nor of 
long continuance. The Thebans foon put the Qr- 
chomenians to flight, and Agefilaus overthrew and 
routed the Argivcs. But both parties having learnt 
that their left wing had been very feverely handled 
and fled, they returned inunediately > A^filaus to 
oppofe the Thebans, and to wreft die vidlory out 
ot their lumds, and the Thebans to follow their left 
wing, that was retired to Hdicon. Agefilaus at 
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Abtaz. ^hat moment mk;ht have afliired himfelf of -z com? 

mnemok. ^ viftory, if he would have let the thcbans pai$ 
on, and had charged them after in die rear ; but 
giving way to the ardour of his courage^ he refblr 
ved to flop them by in attack in fronts and to bear 
them by pure force. In which, fays Xem:^hoo, he 
ijiewed more valour than prudence. 

The Thebans, feeing Agefilaus advance s^aioft 
them, drew all their foot immediately into one bo* 
dy» formed a hollow fquare^ and waited his coming 
up in good order. The ^gagement yras^fharp and 
bloody on all fides, but particularly where Ageftlaua 
fought at the bead of the fifty young.S^artans,. fent 
him by the city. The valour and enluktioii oi tkofe- 
young men were of great, fervice to Agefikus^. and 
pnay be &id to have faved his.life ) for they: conihasr. 
ted around him with exceeding ardour, and expoled 
them^Ives fbrem^ in all dangers for the :0i&xy of 
hisperibn. They could npt however piieventfais receivn 
ing feveral wounds throiigh his armour fix>m pikes and 
fwords^ Notwithftanding, after an exceedmg. warm, 
difpute they brought him' oflF alive from the'enemy|. 
and makipg their^ bodies a rampart for him, facri&i 
ced a great number of Thebans to his defence ; ma- 
^ly of thole young men being alfo left upon the* 
field. At length finding; it tod difficuk to brea|c the 
Thcbans in frbnt, they w«re forced to have rebourie 
to what they had at firft rejedted. Thcyppcnod 
dicir phalamc to Jet them mfs \ which yhm thqr had 
done, as they marched afterwards in more diforckr, 
they charged them again upon the flanks and rear. 
They could however neither break them, nor put them 
to- fligh(. Thofe brave Thebans made their retreat 
continuajly fighting, and gained Helicon, elate with 
the fuccefs of the battle, wherein on their fide they 
hsid always remained invincible. 

Agefdaus, thouffh very much weakened l^ the 

g^t number^ of his wininds, and the quantity of 

bbod* he ftad lofr^ vmM* not retire to hi^tcnt, rill 
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he had been cariled^ td the^pkee whe^<hi$-pMaeX;A>TAx. 



Mras.drawn up^ fo^ had feen all the daad bodks car*- 
ried oSI even up^n their owi> aritis/ He Wa^^in^% 
formed ther^, dnit many of the^encfi^jjf had tahea-re^. 
fii|ge m the^ temple of Minearva jtonieBfis, which wa^ 
not very ^^S^mt from the^ field of bacdey and-aflced^ 
what he- would! have done widi thetn^ As he was^ 
fuU.of veneratiMi for the gods^ he gave orders to l6& 
them go^ and eveft &nt thenv a guard to efcoit them- 
in iaftty Mrhe^ever they thought .fit^ 

The ncxjD' naming Ag^fvlaiis<, to try whether the* 
Thebaps would have the cotirageto renew the bat* 
tfey commanded .his- troops to crown themielves with 
fkm&ni and the. ipufick^f tkearmy to pl^y, whilAi. , 
a trophy was.ere^ed and adorned in^ honour of hia^ 
vidtory. At the fame inftanf the enemy f^nt heraldf. 
to demand hi$ permiflion' tb bury their dead v whkh • 
he granted^ with, a truce ; and^ having confirnned hia^ 
vi&ory by. that adt; of a con^teror; hq caofed him- 
iclf to, be carried to Delphoe, where the Pythian; 
games were tl^en celebrated. He made thereaib»<» 
lemn proceiHon whiah^ was foUowed- by a iacrifice^ 
and conieoratedthe tisn^ paft of th^ booty taken in 
Afin tp the god^ ivhich- amouilced {a an hundred ta-^^ Av«- 
fcnts. Thcfc great men^ as reli^us a* brave^- ^^ w'^*" 
ver /ailed to ^^p^^ liyiprefcHCS'their^ gfatjtpdc to the-^^.^^^^ 
gods for their fucceffes^ in arin$,^ dedariiag- in- that: 
puUkk'honiagei thai^^^ they believed •^th6alielves-^in^ 
debced for their v}<^iea to thoir piK)p9dkH^ 

SECT. V. ' • , 

tdim his ftfnpUicity '09fi--aniienp manners^ Comnfe^^ 
hmlditht'waUi of Athens^ Jpeuce^^JhofHifui t^tbe^ 
Gi'eiks^ concludU fy AnfuUi^es fb^ L^ 

F T E R the feftival, Agefilaus returned to Spar- Pluf. Jn 
, ta. His citizens: received hiin- with all ^ Ae ^S^ : 
marks of the moft r?J^l Joy, and beheld him widi^' ^^- " 
^' ' jtdBxiriwiop, 
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u^Iuov. ^^^^^^ w^^ Aey obferved the fimplidty of his 
''"*°^. manners, and die conftanc frugality and temperance 
of his life. At his return from foreign countries, 
where luxury, flothful effeminacy, and the love of 
pleii J es entirely prevailed, he was not infe9:ed with 
the Barhuian cuftoms, as moft of the other generals 

had been ; He made no alteration in his dift, baths, 

equipage of his wife., \ ornaments of his arms,^r fiir*' 
liiture of his houfe* In the midft of fo ihimng a 
reputation, and the univerfal applaufe, always the 
fame, or rather more modeft than before, he diftin- 
guiftied himlelf from the reft of.the citizens, bya 
; ,. ' ' -' father ^*^ea..er fubmifGon to the laws, and a more in- 
violable attachment to the cuftoms of his country 5 
convinced, that he was only king to be the brighter 
example of thofe virtues to others. 
Wutdcfui He made greameis confift in virtue alone. Hear- 
^^' P- ing the Great King (fo the kings of Perfia ufed to 
^5S* call themfelves) fpoken of in magnificent terms, and 
; ^hh power extremely extolled-, ♦^ ♦ I cannot con^ 
^f^ ** ceive^** faid he, ♦* wherein he is greater diau 
" me, unlefs he be more virtuous." 

There were at Sparta Ibme citizens, who, vitiated 
by the prevailing tafte of Greece, made their tne» 
rit and glory confift in keeping a great number of 
horles for the race. He peruiaded his lifter Cynifb 
to difpute the prize in the olympick games, in order 
to fliew the Greeks, that thofe vidories, on which 
diey fet fo high a yalue were not the effefts oi va- 
lour and bravery, but of riches and expence. She 
< was the firft of her fex, who fhared in this honour. 
He had not the fame opinion of the ex^cifes, which 
contributed to render the body more robqft, and 
enure it to labour and fatigue ; and to place tbem in 
greater eftimation, would o&en honour them with 
• His prefence. 
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' Some dme afierl^y&iderVdeatb, he difcovercd^/^TAx. 



the conipiracy, formed by diat captain, agaixift the 
two kii^9 which till then had not been heard of, 
and was diicqnraed by a kind of accident. It carxie 
to light in dib manner. Upon fome a&irs^ whidipiat. » 
related to die gpiveromeitt, it was neceffiiry to ccuir AgiefiL 
fult Ly&nder^s papers, ^nd Agpfilaus wewj to hisP* 6p6. 
houfe tor. that purpofe. In rumiing them over, he"^ 
fel} upon tfaeiheets, in whkh (be ha^^ue of Ckon, 
for the Dew method of proeeedii^ in the eleAion 
of kin|SB, ym contained at large^ Surorissed ^t per 
{ufing it, he gave over lus fearcb, and went away 
abruptly^ to comrnqnicate th^t oradon. to the citi<- 
WIS, and to let tbeqi fy^ what manner of man Ly- 
Wer was, and how much they had been deceived 
in reg^ to him. But Lacmtidas, a wife and pfu- 
(dent oerfon, iand prefident ai the Ephori, tnterpo- 
fed, by telling him. That it was highly improper 
to raix Lyfander from the dead y pp die contrary, 
^ it was nece&ry to bury his harangue along with 
nitn^ as of dangin'oqs tendency, from the |^t are 
with which it waa compp&d, and the force of per- 
fuafion univerfaily prev^iknt in it« ^^^aunft which it 
might prove no e^y matter to refift. Agefilaos was 
pf the iame opinion, and the piece was configned to 
fiknce and oblivion, as the li^ft tife thjit could be 
piade of it, 

M bis credit was very hi^ In the city, he had pht, gbid* 
TeleutiaSa his brother by the nx>theifs fide, ^kclared 
admiral of the fleet. Jt were tobewifhed, that hiif^ 
tory, to juftify this choice, had remarked any «hcr 
qualities in that commaitder, than his nearnefs of 
blood to the king. AgefUaus Cboo after ict out with 
his landrarpy to besiege Corindi, and took the hxiQ 
^allst ^ they were called, whUft hialxotber Tdcu^ 
das attacked it by fea. He did feveral other &^ j- 
pioits agp^inft the {leople of Greece^ that were^ ene- ' 
rnies of Sparta, which denoted indeed the valour^aiid 
qcpcricnce of the genefalj^ b«t were no? always 4cci- 

fivp, 
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A. M. , At the &ms: time Phamabaiiis and Conon^ ha- 
561 1. ving ipade thdnfelVes mafteis at fex^ f^vag^ the 
tgi! ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ Laconia. That fttxap, retupning to 
Xenoph^ hb gOTernment of Phiygia^ leftConon the com- 
hift-Graec^ mand of the naval army, with very confiderable 
Mp 534fmns for the rcHeftahliftiment'^qf AAens, C6non 
Diodii4. yi^rious, and croWnbd wiihgiosy, ref)aiifcd duther, 
p 303. where he was received with univerM dpplauft. The 
Juain. (id prb^a ofia city, formerly ibflourilhittg, and 
1 6. c. 5. ^ jj^^ j^g reduced to fo melancholy a corklitioo ^ 
ca»ied him' moiie grief^ thain it gave him joy in fee-* 
ingj his bdoved country agidn, after fo many years 
^ience. H6 bft) no time, but ftU immediately to 
i»Mk» employing belides ttiafens and the u&al ard- 
fans^ the foldiers^ nnBu*iners, ciQzend; rallies, in a 
wordy all thitwere wefl inclkied^tb' Athens^-, provi- 
dence docreeingy tttit this city, formerfy deftroyed 
J^y the PeHiaiu, ftouldibeiretiiriit t^ (lifcir owll' hands, 
and that h^kig^bebiv difnrlamled^ and ddtnoKflied by 
the Lacedseinoiiiahs; it fhbu]d'bd iie^lhifiatedat tbeif 
own cbft, ' arid by, the fpoihi takeft fi^om them. What 
a yiciflitude and .alteration wa$' tjiif' !• Atheris at this 
time had thofe for its allies, whioh hadfomterly been 
its^moft violent eoeniies, and foe en^miesr, thofi^widi 
whom before it had contrafted the moft ftri^ a;nd mdl 
confimaed union. Conon, feconded by the teal of the 
Thebans, fboh refaoih: the walls of Athttis, reftorcd 
the city to its antient fplendor, and rendered it rnqre 
Ajhcali, formidable than ever to its enemies, After hsu/irtg 
*/' offe^ to the gods an whole hecatomb, that is to 
&y, a iacriHce of an hundred oxen, as a tkuikfgiving 
for the happy re-eflStbliihnient of Athens, he made 
Xenoph. afeafl^ to whicH all the citii^ens wjthpVit eKtepripB, 
hiflGrsc^ wcfe invited, 

l-4^P53^ Spartacouldnotfecwithoutejett^emeafiJiaionfoglo- 
Ihit. in nous a revolution. It looked upon the grandeur and 
jigM. pcmrer of a city, i^ antient rivals aod ^hi^ continual 
p. 608. ^nemy't 
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^nemy, as its own ruin; vfaicfa inade the Ijacedas- akta*. 
(nonianstake the mean «pinlntinn ^f flvmgrmg iHff^lf ^''*"^'^" 
at once upon Athens^ and Conon its reftorer, by 
making peace with the king of Piprfia. With this 
view tiiey difpatched AntalcidqB la Tiribafus. His 
commiflion ccnofifled of two pr^cjpal articles. The 
firfb wais^ to accuie Conon to pat^iatrap of having 
dsfiauded the king of the monts^, which he had em^ 
]^k>yed in the re-eftablilhment of Athens, and of 
having formed the defign of depriving the Perfians 
of ^oiia and Ionia, and to fubjeA them anew to the 
Hepublick of .Athens, upon which they had formerly 
depended. By the fecond, he had orders to make 
the moft advantageous propoials his mailer could de- 
fire. Without giving himfelf any manner of trou- 
ble in regard to Afia, he ftipulated only, that all 
the iflands, and other cities, Ihould enjoy their laws 
and liberty. The L-acedaemooians thus gave up to 
the king, . with the laft injuftice and the utmoft bafe- 
nefe, all the Greeks fettled in- Alia 5 for whofe liber- 
ty -Agcfilaus had fo long contended. It is true. He 
had no fhare in this mofb in&mgus negotiation ; the 
whole reproad) of which ought to faU on Antalcides, 
who being the fworn enemy of the king of Sparta^ 
haftened the peace by all manner of means, becaufe 
the war augmented the authority, glory, and repu- 
tation of Agdilaus. 

TI;^ moft confiderable cities of Greece had fent 
deputies at the iame time to Tiribafus, and Conon 
was at the head of tbofe from Athens. All of them 
were unanimous in rejefting fuch propofals. With- 
out ipeaking^ of the interefts of the Greeks of Afia, 
with which they were extremely affefted, they faw 
themlelves expoied by this treaty 5 the Athenians, to 
the Jpfi of the iflcs of I^mnos, Imbros, and Scy- 
ros ; the Thebans, to abandon the cities of Boeotia, 
of which they were in poffeffion, and which would 
thereby .re^n their independence ; .and the Argives, 
to rcitfuncc Cbcmth, with the iofs of which Argos 

itfelf 
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At TAX. jt^f would foon in ill probabiiity be attended. Tbe 
■ '*"'^''' deputies dierefore withcbew without conduding any 
thin^. 

Tiribafus feized Gonon^ and put hhn in ptiibnii 
Not daring to declare openly for the Lacedaemoni- 
ans) wtthmt an eai^yreis order to that purpofe, be 
contented himfelf with fiipplyihg ihem uniderhand 
with Gonfkierable funis of money, for the equipment 
of a fleets in order that die otter cities m^Grosot 
might not be in a condition to oppofe them^ Afer 
having taken thefe precautions^ he fet out diitdly 
for the courts to give the king an account of ths 
ftate of his negotiation. That prince was well &xii\ 
fied with it, and direfied him m the ftroi^g^ tenm 
to put the laft hand to it. Tiribafus alfo laid before 
him the Lacedaemonians accuiaiion of Canon. Some 
authors, according to Cornelius Nepos, hove wrote 
that he Was carried to Suia, and diere executed by 
the king's order. The filence of Xenophon, who 
was his cotempcMvy, in regard to his death, makes 
it doubtfol, whether he did not eicape from priibn^ 
or fuffer, as has been laid. 

In the mean time, till the conclufion of this trea- 

ty, feverai adlions little confiderable, psUIed between 

the Athenians and Lacedsemonians. It was alfo at 

the fame time, that Evagoras extended lus conquefb 

in the ifland of Cyprus, of which we ihall foon 

treat. 

A. M. Tiribafos at length upon his return fummcMied the 

^^7- ^ deputies of the Grecian cities to be prefmt at the 

^^^'/' 'reading of the treaty. It imported, that all the 

Xenoph. Grecian cities of Alia fhould remain dependent on 

1 5 PS4^ the king, and that the reft, as well fmall as great, 

"^55 ^* Ihould have fall pofleilion of their liberty. The 

king, further referved to himfelf the ifles or Cyprus 

and Clazomena, and left thofe of Scyros, Lemnos^ 

and Imbros to the Athenians, to whom they had 

long appertained. By the fame treaty he engaged 

to join with fuch people as camQ into it:. In. order, to 

make 
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make war by fea and land againft all that fhould re- ^''''^^ 
fufe to accept k. We have already iaid it was Spar- "'""^ 
ta itfelf propoled thefe conditions. 

All the other cities of Greece, or at leaft the great- 
eft part of them, rejected fo in&mous a treaty with 
homor. However, as thofc people were weakened 
and eadiaufted by domeftick divifions, and not in a '^ 
condition to lupport a war againft (o powerful a 
prinQ(i who threatened to fall with all his forces up- 
on thofe who fhould refufe to come into this peace ; 
they were obliged againfl their will to comply with 
it ; except the Thebans, who had the courage to op- 
pofe it openly at firft, but were at length reduced to (f^j 
accept it with the others, by whom they found them- 
fdves univerfally abandoneid. 

Such was the fruit of the jealoufy and divifions^ 
which armed the Grecian cities againft each other, 
and was the end propofed by the policy of Artax- 
erxes, in diftributing fumsof money amongft the fe- 
veral ftates ; invincible in arnis, and to the fword, 
but not to the gold and prefents of the Perfians ; 
fo remote were they from the character of the anti- 
ent Greeks their fore^fathers. * 

To comprehend aright how much Sparta and A- 
thcns differed from what they had been in former 
times, we have only to compare the two treaties con- 
cluded between the Greeks and Perfians 5 the former 
by Cimon the Athenian under Artaxerxes Lon-BIodLiz; 
gimanus, above fixty years before 5 and the latter by P- 74> 75- 
Antalcides the Lacedaemonian under Artaxerxes Mne- 
mon. In the firft, Greece viftorious and triumphant, 
affures the liberty of the Afiatick Greeks, gives the 
law to Perfia, impofes what conditions it pleafes, and 
prefcribes widiout bounds, by prohibiting them to ap- 
proach nearer to the fea with their troops than the dif- 
tance of three days march -, or to appear with long vef- 
fcls in all the extent of the feas between the Cyansean and 
Chalidonian iflands, that is to fay, from the £ux- 
ine to the coafts of Pamphilia* In the fecond, on 

the 
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^'^^ lAeMUnOmyi INsrl^, grown ha^hty and impmami 

ving them with the >fingib ftrokf of a pen^ of their 
-innpirein AfiaMirio^f iaforciogthe^ abandon 
^.toieiy all did jGrreeks eftabliih^ in thofe rich pro- 
.vilifies, fto ftd^ribe to their o^n iUtyedkion,^ iMul ta 
-confifie tbenifetviss in ^ir t^rn within the iiarrow 
•hwndsof Gixieee. 

. From whence- c^ fo ftraoge an alteration arife? 
. Atc there n$»( pn hath fide$ ih^ fym^ eiticis, the lame 
-people, the ^e Ibr^res^ and the iame ihtereid: ? No 
j^oubt there, are ; but th^y ^re npt the fame fnen, or 
rather they bave no l^iger thq fan^o pEioqiple^ of po^ 
}icy. Ixt us recal tboie h^ppytifws^ Gr%@ee, ib 
glorious for Athens add Sparta^ when Periia etat 
pouring like^ a ^elyge iipon ^is little coiHUtry wi^ all 
che forces of.theEaft. What wis Jt ^t r«idi?f«d 
the two cities inyincii>Ie$ and fuperior tQ fqch^nuiDe- 
rous and foi:i¥iidable.arcnies? T\mv myfiP^^W^W^ 
undcrftandipg. . No^ilJention betwwn i1*b two ^»si 
no jealoufy,ot cq^imandipgi noi private vkjw ,of in- 
tercft i in fine,: no .oth.er CQntefts betw^n jiHem, tot 
of honour, glory, and tliej loVepf tlieir Qountcy. 

Tq fo laudable an .union may be add^ aH mtcon- 

cilable hatred ^r the Perfians^ which bopape a 

kind of oamrq in the Greeks, and was tl|s. moft diT- 

Ifoc. in tinguiftiing character of that nation.. -It was %.«pi- 

?ai^»^'- tal cria>e, ,and pupifhed with death, .qnly to irjemipn 

^' ^^' ^ peace, or prppo^ any accommodation with thein j 

and an Athenian mother was fcen to thrctw the. firft 

J ftone at her fon, wJlo bad dar^d to imi^s feh ,a mo* 

-T tion, and to fetotlwfs the ex;ample cfiftooinghim. 

This ftriet uaion^of the t^o ftat^, _and .declaj[<d 

abhorrence of the commcwni ei^my^ w^re a lo?g 

time the potent barriers of their fccurityjtrendeted 

them invincible -, a^d may be faid to have be^n 

^the^urce and principle ot .all the gloriqus fuqccfc 

:t^at^ raifed the reputation of Greece to fo high a 

;^QiOt. But by a misfortune comnxoA to th^ moft 

flouriihing 
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ifiourifhing ftates, th ofe vety fuccefles became the^j^J'^'^^*^ 
Qaufe.pf its ruin, aad prepared the way for the dif- ^^^^'^^l 
graces it experienced in the fequel. ..----^w^- 

Thefe two ftates which might have carried theirifoc. in 
viftorious arms into the heart of Perfia, and havePa^egyr. 
attacked in their i:um the great king upon his throne P* ^3^-^ 
itfdf ; inftead of forming in concert fuch an enter- inPanath. 
prize, which would at once have crowned them with p. 5 24, 525 
glory, and laden them with riches, have-the folly to 
leave their common enemy at repofe, to embroil them- 
felves with each other upon trivial points of honour, 
and interefts of little importance, and to exhauft the 
forces inefFc6lualIy againft themfelves, which ought 
to have been employed folely againft the Barbarians, 
who could not have refifted them. For it is remark- 
abfei that the Perfians never had any advantage over 
the Athenians or Lacedcemonians, whilft tliey were 
united together, and that it was their divifions only, 
which fupplied them with the means to conquer both 
alternately,* and always the one by the other. 

Thefe divifions induced them to take fuch mea- 
fures, as neither Sparta nor Athens would have other- 
wife been capable of. We fee both the one and the 
other dilhonour themfelves by their mean and abjed: 
flatteries, not only of the king of Perfia, but even 
of his fatraps ; pay their court to them ; earneftly 
foUicit their favour, creep to them, and even fuffer 
their ill humour ; and all this to obtain fome aid of 
troops or money, forgetting that the Perfians, haugh- 
ty and infolent with fuch as fcemed alraid of them, 
became timorous and little to thofe who had the cou- 
rage to delpife them. But in fine, what did they 
gain by all thefe mean condefcenfions ? The treaty, 
which gave occafion for thefe refledtions, and will 
for ever be the reproach of Sparta and Athen^. 
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IVar of Artaxerxes againft Evagoras kim of Salamm. 
Elegy and cbaraSer of that prince. Ttribafus falfb^ 
accufed i bis accufer ■punijhed. , , 



w 



HAT I have faid upon the facility^ with 
which the Greeks might have rendered them- 
felves formidable to their enemies, will be more evi- 
dent if we confider on one fide, the diverfity of peo- 
ple and extent of country, which compofcd the vaft: 
empire of the Perfians, and on the other, the weak- 
nefs of the government, incapable of animating ib 
great a mafs, and of fupporting the weight of fo 
much bufinefs and application. At the court everjr 
thing was carried by the intrigues of women, and 
the cabals of favourites % whofe whole merit oftca 
confifted in flattering their prince, and Toothing his 
paffions. It was upon their credit^ officers were cho- 
fen, and thefirft dignities diipofed of; by their opi- 
nion the fervices of the generals of armies weie 
judged, and their rewards decreed. The fequel will 
Ihew, that from the fame fource arofe the infurredi- 
ons of provinces, the diftruft of the greateft part of 
the governours, the difcontent and confequential re- 
volt of the bed officers, and the ill fuccefs of almoft 
all the enterprizes that were formed. 

Artaxerxes, having got rid of the care and per- 
plexity, which the war with the Greeks had occafi- 
oned, applied himfelf to terminating that of Cy- 
. priis, which had lafted feveral years, but had been 
carried on with little vigour, and turned the greateft 
. part of his forces that way. 
Ifocrat. in Evagoras reigned at that time in Salamki, the 
p^'^lo. capital city of the ifle of Cyprus.' He was defcend- 
ed from Teucer of * Salamin, who at his return 

* 7i5/V Teucer lAjos of Salami ft f *brated fir tb^ famous tattle toh 
A little ijland near Mens, cek- der Xerxes* 

from 
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Tmm Troy built this city, and gave it the name of ^»ta3c, 
his country. His defcendants had reigned there from ■■ ^^'*'^'** 
that time, but a ftranger of Phoenicia, having dif- 
poflefied the lawful king, had taken his place ; and 
to maintain himfelf in the ufurpation, had filled the 
city with Barbarians, and fubjeiled the whole ifland 
to the king of Perfia. 

tJnder this tyrant Evagoras was born, of whofe 
^ucation great care was taken. He was diftinguifti- 
€d amongft the youth by the beauty of his alpedt, the 
vigour of his body, and more by the moddly and Et ^i or- 
and innocence of his behaviour, which are the great- natata- 
«ft ornaments of that age. As he advanced in years, ^™* ^f^^ 
the greateft virtues, valour, wifdom, and juftice, 
were obferved to brighten in him. He afterwards 
carried thefe virtues to fb confpicuous an height, as 
to give jealoufy to thofe that governed v who per- 
ceived juftly, that fo fhining a merit could not con- 
tinue in the obfcurity of a private condition •, but 
his modefty, probity, and integrity re-affured them^ 
and they i^cpofed an entire confidence in him, to 
which he always anfwered by an inviolable fidelity, 
without ever meditating their expulfion from the 
throne by violence or treachery* 

A more juftifiable means conducted him to it^ 
which was ^ divine providence, as Ifocrates fays, 
that prepared the way for him. One of the princi- 
pal citizens murdered the perfon upon the throne, 
ajfid had contrived to feize Evagoras, and to rid 
himfelf of him, in order to fecure the crown to 
himlclf ; but that prince elcaping his purfuit retired 
to Solos, a city of Cilicia. His baniftiment was fo 
far from abating his courage, that it gave him new 
vigour* Attended only with fifty followers, deter- 
mined like himfelf to conquer or die, he returned 
to Salamin, and e3q>elled the ufurpcr, though fup» 
ported by the credit and proteftion of the king of 
Perfia, Having re-cftablifhed himfelf in Salamin, 
he foon rendered his little kingdom moft fiourilhing. 

Vol. IV. N i by 
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i^xMOK ^^ ^^^ application to the relief of his fubjefts, and 
.JlI^tllL by proteding them in all things v by governing them 
with juftice and benevolence ; by making than ac- 
tive and laborious ; by infpiring them with a tafte 
for the cultivation of their lands s the breeding of 
cattle, commerce, and navigation. He formed them 
Qrj^ ^^^ war, and made them excellent foldiers. 
^^^<Z> He was already very powerful, and had acquired 
^ great reputation, when Conop, the Athenian general, 
after his defeat at -Slgos-potamos, took refuge with 
A. M. him ; not thinking it poffible for him to find a fafa 
3599- afylum* nor a more powerfiil fiq^port of his coun- 
40c! ^'^^^y- The refemblance of their manners andfenth 
Ifocrat. in nients foon made them eontrad a ftrift amity with 
Evag. each other, whiqh continued ever after^ and proved 
P- 393— equally advantageous to both,. Conon was in great 
^^^* credit at the king of Periia's court, which he cm- 
A. M. ployed with that prince, by the means of Ctefias the 
Ant? J. C. phj^ian^ to accommodate his differences with his 
3199, poft Evagoras, and happily eQedted it. 

;^.Evagoras and Conon,. with the great del^ » 

fobverting, or at leaft of reducing^ thegreat power of 

Sparta, which had rendered itfelf formidable to alJ 

Greece,, concerted together the means for the attainr 

ment of that end. They were both citizens of A- 

jdiejis ; the latter by birth, and the other by right of 

adoption ; which his great fervices, and z^ for that 

A. M. republick, had deferved.. The fatraps of Alia 6w 

j6o6. ^f}^ p^jj^ ^j^gjj. country ravaged by the Lacedasmo^ 

3:98. '^ians, and found themfelves in great difficulties, from 

not being in a condition to make head againft them. 

Evagoras remonftrated to them, that it was ncccl&- 

ry to attack the enemy as well by fea as land ; and 

he did not contribute a little, by his credit with 

A. M ^ ^^^S o^ Perfia„ to Conon^s being appointed ge- 

3610/ neral of his fleet. The celebrated yidtory over the 

Ant. J. C. Lacedaemonians at Cnidos was the confequence, and 

304- g^ve the mortal wound to that republick^ 
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The Athenians, in acknowledgment of the im- a»taic. 
poitant fervices Eva^ras and Conon had rendered— ^^^^^ 
ithem with Artaxerxes, ere^ed ftatues in honour of F*"^- 
them. : ^'-P-^- 

Evagpraspn hisfide^ extending his conquefts&omDiodL 14. 
tkf to city, endeavou^d to make himielf mafter ofP* 3ii« 
the whole ifland. The Cypripts had recourfe to the 
king of Ferfia. That prince, alarmed by the rapid 
progrels of Evagoras, of which he apprehended 
the efi€^, and conicious of what importance it wais 
to him to prevent an iOand^s falling into the hands of 
ian enemy, whole fituation was fo favourable for hold* 
ing Alia Minor in awe, promifed them an immedi-^ 
ate and powerful fupport, without declaring ppenly 
however againflTiiJyagoras. 

Being employed elfcwhere by more import^^nt af-^- ^* 
iairs, he could not keep his word with them fo foon ^nt^'j r 
^ he expeifted, and had promifed. That war of 390. 
Cyprus continued fix years, and the fqccefs, withirocrat. in 
which Evagoras fupported it againft the great king, ^^^^S- P- 
o\jght to have removed from the Greeks all terror or^^* ^^ * 
^the Perfian name, and united them againft the com- 
mon enemy. It is true, the fuccours fent by Artax- 
erxes till then were ^^' confiderable, as they alfo 
were the two following years. During all that time ^ 
it was lel5 4 real war, than a preparation for war : 
But when he had difcngaged himfelf from the Greeks, A. M. 
beappiied to it in earneft^ and attacked Evagoras 361 §. . 
with an his forces. f^l J' ^: 

The army by land, commanded by Orontes hisbiod.l.15. 
ibn-in-law, confifted of three hundred thoufand men, p. 328— 
and the fleet, of three hundred galleys ; of which 333- 
Tiribafiis, a Perfian of tJJe h'l^Keft rank and grcateft 
feputation^ was admiral. Gabs his fon-in-law com- 
manded under him. Evagoras on his fide aJQfembkd 
as many troops and Ihips as he could ; but they were 
an handful, in comparifon with the formidable pre» 
paration of the Perfians. He had a fleet of only 

N 3 fourfcore 
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Art AX. fourfcott and ten galleys, and his armyfcarcc/a- 
"***''''*. mounted to twenty thoufand men. As he had abwH 
dance of light veflfels, he laid ibares for thofe that 
carried the provifions of the enemy, of whiqh he 
funK a great number, took many, and prevented the 
reft from arriving ; which occafioned a famiriet 
amongft the Perfians, attended with violent fediti- 
ons, which could not be appeafed but by the coming 
of frefti convoys from Cilicia. Evagoras ftrength- 
cned his fleet with fixty galleys, which he caufed to 
be built, and fifty, fent him by Achoris Ic^ig^of 
-ffigypt, with all the mpney and com he could have, 
occafion for. 

Evagoras with his land-forces attacked immedi-. 
ately a part of the enemy's army, 'which was fepa- 
rate from the rcfl, and entirely routed it. This firft 
aftion was foon followed by another at fca, in which 
the Perfians were worfled fo|: fome. time> till anirna^ 
ted by the warm reproaches, ^nd remonftrances of* 
their admiral, they refumed courage, and obtained 
a compleat viftory. Salamin was immediately be- 
ficgcd,by fe^ and land. Evagoras^ leaving the de- , 
fence of the city to his fon Pythagoras, quitted it in 
the night with ten galleys^ txtsi/i failed for Egyp^ 
to engage the kii[)g to fupport him vigoroufly agauifl 
the comniian enemy. He did npt obtain from. hm\ 
all the aid he expe(3:ed. At his return, he f9un4 the 
city in exceeding diftrefs ; and B^n^ing himfclf with- 
out refource or hope, he was obliged to capitulate^ 
The proppfals, m^de to him were, that l^ fhould 
a.bandon all the cities of Cypfus^ except Salamin, 
^ where he fjiould content himfelf to reign y that be 
ihoiild pay aii ^nual tribute to the king,^ and re- 
main in obedience to him as a fervant to ^ matter. 
The extrenriity to which he was reduced obliged him 
to accept the other conditions, hard as they were, 
hut he coijld never refolye. to comply with the lafl, 
and per-fifted always in declaring, that he cpuld only 
treat 35 4. king with a l^ng, Tiribafus, who com-. 

manded 
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mandcd thcfiege, vraudd abate nothing of his pre- a«tax. 
tenfiohs. : ^^^^^^^ 

' Orontes, the other general, jealous of his coUegue's 
glory,' had wrbte fecretly to court againft him,^ ac- 
cufinghim anSong(t other things, offornningdefignsa* 
gainft the kihgj andftrengthened'his accufation from 
his continuing to-hold a lecret intelligence with the 
Lacedsemonians, ^nd his evident endeavours to make 
the chiefe of the army his creatures, by the force of 
prefents, promlfes, aild a complacency of manners 
not natural to him. Artaxerxes upon thefe letters 
believed he had no time to lofc, and that it was ne- 
ceflary to prevent a confpiracy ready to break out. 
He difpatchcd orders immediately to Qftakites, to 
fcize Tiribafus, and fend him to court in chains, 
which was inftantly put in execution. Tiribafus up- 
on his ap-ivai demanded to be brought to a trial in 
form 5 that the heads of the accufation fhould be 
communicated to him^ and the proofs and witnefles 
produced. The king, employed in other cares, 
had no leifure at that time to take cognizance of the 
affait^. , 

Orontes in the mean time feeing, that the belieged 
made a vigorous defence, and that the foldiers of the 
army, difcontented with the removal of Tiribafus, 
quitted the fervice and refufed to obey him, was 
afraid affairs would take a bad turn with regard to him. 
He therefore caufed Evagoras to be fpoke to under- a. M. . 
hand •, the negotiation wasrefumed, the offers made 3619 ■• 
by the latter at firft were accepted, and the mortify- ^^- J* ^• 
ing article, which had prevented the conclufion of^ ^' 
the treaty, retrenched. The fiege was raifed in con- 
fequence. Evagoras continued king of Salamin on- 
ly, and engaged to pay an annual tribute. 

It appears that this prince lived twelve or thirteen 
years after the conclufion of the [treaty -, for his 
death is dated in the year of the world 3632, His 
old age was attended with a happinejfe and tranquil^, 
lity never interrupted, with ficknefs or difcafe 5 tho 
N 4 ufual 
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artax. ufual eflfed of a fober and temperate life. Nkodes^ 
'y?'"'^''- . his eldeft fon fucceeded him, and inherited his vir-^ 
Cues as well as throne. He celebrated hifr fbneral 
with the utmoft magnificence. The diicourie, enti-r 
tied Evagoras, com()oftd by Ifocrates to inQ>ire the 
young king with , the defire of treading in the ftepft 
of his father, and from which I have eztra6fced the 
fubfequent elogium, ferved fc^ his .foneral draticHi« 
He alfo addrefifed another tra& to Nlcpcles which 
bears his name, wherein he gives him admirable 
precepts for well governing. I fiiall perhaps have 
room to fpeak further of them, in the enkiing Vo^^ne. 

( £^lo^. and cbaraili^r of Evagoras. 

Jfocrat. in Though Evagoras was only king of a littfe fbtte, 
Evag Ifocrates, who was well able to judgp of virtue and 
merit, compares him with the moft powerful mo- 
narchs, and propofes hiqi as the perfei5t model of a 
good king, from the affurance^ that not the exxsnt 
of provinces, but extent of mind ai)d greatnefi of 
foul, conftitute great princes. He does in effect point 
out to us many qualities truly royal Hi him, ^d 
which ought to give us a very high idea of his inerit. 
Evagoras was ;K)t of the number of thofe princes, 
who believe, that to reign, it is fufficient to be of 
the blood royal, and that the birth, which gives a 
right to the crown,, gives alfo the merit and qualities 
i tor tlie weai'ing it with honour. He did not faficy,, 
that it could be fuppofed, that every odier condition 
and ftation of . lite, making a kind of apprentice- 
Ihip neceffaty to its fuccefs, th? art of reigning^ the 
moft difficult and. impprtant of all, fhould require 
no pains and preparation for its attainment. He 
came into the world With the mpft happy dilpoflti- 
(^m ; a great fund of genius, an eafy donceptioh, a 
lively and inftant peafiirsttion which nothing tfcaped, 
a folidity of judgment^ that immediately refolved 
what it wasnec^ljary to. a(a j qualities, which might 

fern 
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Jeem to difpenc^ with all ftudy and a{^lication ; and As^ax- 
yet as if he had been bom withowttaJOTis^^and found --^^^^^^ 
himielf obliged to fupply by ftudy what he might 
want by nature, he negledbed no means for the cm^ 
beUiihment of his mind, and devoted a * confidera« 
hie part of his time in inftruAing himfelf, in reflect* 
ing, meditating, and confulting, the judgment and 
m erit of others. 

When he afcended the throne, hk greateft care 
and applicatipn was to know n^nkind, in which 
principally confifts the ability of a prince, and of 
thofe who are at the head of affairs. He had no 
doubt prepared himfelf for that fcience by the ftudy 
of hiftory, ^hich gives a kind of anticipation of it, 
fupplies the place of experience, and teaches us what 
the men are with whom we are to live, by what 
they have been in other ages. But we ftudy ipen 
quite differently in themielves, by their manners, 
charadtersj conduct, and a£tions. _The love of the 
^ommonwe^th rendered him attentive to all perfons^ 
who were cajpable of fervir^ or hurting it. He ap- 
plied himielf to the difcovcry of their moft fecret 
inclinaticm3^ and principles of adion, and to the 
knowledge of th^ir different taknts and degrees of 
capacity, in order to affign each his proper poft, to 
beftow authority according to merit, and to make 
the private and pubUck good promote each other. 
He neither regarded nor punifhed his fubje£ls, fays . 

. Ifocrates^ from the report of others ; but folely up- 
on his own knowledge and experience of them j and 
neither the virtues* of the good, nor the vices of the 
bad, efcaped his penetration and enquiry. 

He had one quality very feldom found in thole 
who poffels the firft rank in authority, efpecially 
when they believe themielves capable of governing * v 
alone ; I mean a wonderful docility and attention to 
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»iIVm *ii *^ ^^"^^ ^^ others, which afofe from a diffidence in 
'^'^^'' ' his own abilities: With his great qualities, he did 
Bot feem to have occafion for recourfe to the counfel of 
others ; and neverthelefstooknbrefblution, and form- 
ed no enterprise, without having firftconfultcd the wife 
perfons, he had placed about htm in his jpourt ; in- 
ftead of which, pride and pr^fumption, the lurfcfcg 
poifons of fovereign power,, incline the grcateft part 
of thofc, who arrive at throhes, either to aflc no 
counfel at all, or not to foilbw it when they do. 

Intent upon difcovering the Excellent in everjr 
form of government, and private condition of life, 
he propofed the uniting of all their Wgh qualities 
and great advantages in himfelf ; afikble and popu- 
. lar as in a republican ftate ; grave and ferious a& in 
the councils of the aged and the fenate ; fteady 
and decifive as npionarchy after mature deliberation ; 
a profound politician by the ejftent and reftimde of 
his views 5 an accomplifhed warrior, from intrepid 
valour in battle, direfted by a wife moderation 5 a 
good father, a good relation, a good friend, and 
what cro^wis all his praife * in every circumftance 
of his character, always great, and always himfelf. 

He fupported^is dignity and rank, not with an 
air of pride and haughtinefs, but by a ferenity of 
alped, and a mild and eafy majefty, refulting from 
innate virtue, and the evidence of a good confcience. 
He won the hearts of hj$ friends by his liberality, 
and conquered others by a greatnefe of foul, to 
which they could not refttfe their eftccm and admi- 
ration, 

. But what was moft royal in him, and attrafted 
the entire confidence c/ his fubjeifts, neighbours, and 
even enemies, was his fincerity, faith, and regard to all 
his engagements v his hatred, or rather deteftation, 
for all difguifes, fallhoed, and fraud. A fingle 

word 
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l¥ordon his fide had asjmtich regard paid to itaSjj^Y*^^. 
the moft iacred oath ; and it was known that no — *"**^°** - 
thing was capable of inducing him to violate it in >K 
the Icaft circutnftance whatfoev^. 

It was hy all thefe excellent qualities, that he ef- 
fcftually reformed the city of Salamin, and entirely 
changed the/aoe of its affairs in a very ihort time« 
He found it grofs, lavage, and barbarous, without 
any tafte either for learnit^, commerce, or arms. 
What cannot a prince do that loves his people, and 
is beloved by them, who believes himfelf great and 
powerfiil only. to render them happy, and knows 
how to fet a juft value upou , and do honour to, 
their labours, induftry, and merit of every kind? 
He had not been niany years upon the throne, be- 
^re ^Tts, fciences, commerce, navigation, and mi- 
litary diicipline were feen to fiourifh at Salamin ; in- 
ipmwh that the city did not give place to the moft 
opulent of Greece, 

Ifocrates often repeats, that in the praifes he gives 
pvagoras, of which I have cmly extrafted a part, 
far from exaggerating any thing, he always falls 
fliort of truth. To what can we attribute a reign fo 
wife, fo juft, fo moderate, fo ccw^ftandy employed 
i/i rendering his fubjedb happy, and in promoting 
the publick good ? The condition of Evagoras, be- 
fore he canie to govern, feenis to me, to have con- 
tributed yery niijch to it. The being born a prince, 
^d the having never experienced any other condition 
but that of tnafter and fovcreign, are in my opinion 
great obftacles to the knowledge and praftice of the 
duties of that high ftation. Evagoras, who came 
into the wprld under a tyrant, . had long obeyed be- 
fore lie cpipniiinded. He had borne in a pri-. 
vate and dependent life the yoke of an abfolute and 
deipotick ppwer, He had few himfelf expofed to 
envy and calumny, and had been in danger for his 
merit and virtue. Such a prince had only to be 
told upon his alcending the throne, what was faid 
J to 
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A»TAK. to a great * emperor. «' f Yoa have not always 
g'"^"''''' " been what you now arc Advcrfity has prepaitd 
Tnjan. ic yQy ^o make a good ufe of power. You hare 
"* lived long with us, and like us. You have been 
*^ in danger under bad princes* You have trembled 
*' for yourfelff and known by experience how vir-r 
** tue and innocence have been treated.** What he 
had perfonally fufiered, what ht had feared for him^ 
feif or others, what he had feoi unjuft and un^ 
reafonable in the condu^ of his predecefibrs, had 
opened his eyes, and taught him all his duty. It 
ibfEced to tell him^ what the emperor Galbo tok) 
Fife, wlisn he adodfced him hi$ auocis^te in the em-r 
pire^ ** 11 Remember whayt you condemned or ap- 
*' pkuded in princes, when you were a private 
^^ man. You have only to consult the judgment 
^^ you then pafTed upon them, and to ad conform- 
•* ably to it, for your inftryftioQ in the art of re^-* 
*' ing well/' 

We have already faid, that Tirlbafus, having 
been accufed by OrcKitcs of forming a oonipiracy 
againft the king, had beoi fent to court in chains, 
Gaos, admiral of the fleet, who had married hi$ 
daughter, apprehending, that Arfcpcerxes would inr 
volve him in the affair with his fathetrin-law, and 
caufe him to be put to death upon niere fufpicion, 
conceived he had no other means for his fecurity, 
than an open revolt. He was very well beloved by 
the foldiers, and all theofSco^ of the fleet were 
particularly at his devotion. Without lofs of tiipe 
he fent deputies to Achoris king of Egypt, and 

+ Qnam utile eft ad ufum fe- || Utiliffimiis quMem ac brc- 

cundoram per adverlk veniffe f viffimu*^ bonarum malorumque 

Vixifttriobifcum, periclitatus es, deledttis^ cogitare <jttid aut nolu- 

timuifli. Qus tunc eiat inno* eris fub alio prineipe, aut volue- 

centium vita fuis, etcxpertus es. ris. Tacif. tiiji. 1. i.e. i6. 
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concluded a league with him againft the king of artax. 
Perfia. Of another fide, hefoUicitcd the Lacedg- ^?'"'^'^* 
monians warmly to come into that league, with at- 
furances of making them matters of all Greece, and 
of eftablifhit^ univerfeUy their form of government ; 
at which they had long feemed to afpire^ They 
hearkened fevourably to thcfc propofals, and em- 
braced with joy this occafion of taking arms againft 
Artaxences ; the rather becauie the peace they had 
concluded with him, by which they had given up 
the Greeks of Afia, had covered them with fhamc^ 
and filled them with remorfc, ^ 

Aiibon as Artaxences had put an end t6 the war 
of * Cyprus, he thought of concluding alfo the at- 
feir of Tiribafus. Vm was fo juft to appoint for 
, that purpofe three commiffioners, who were great 
lords of Perfia of diftinguilhed probity, and of the 
higheft reputation in his court. The affair came to 
an examination, and an hearing on both fides. For 
fo confiderable a crime, as that of having confpired 
againft the king's perfon, no other proofs were pro- 
duced, than the letter of Orontes i that is to lay, of 
a declared enemy, ftudious to fupplant his rival. 
Orontes was in hopes from his credit at court, that the 
affair would not have been difcufled in the ufual forms, 
and that upon the memorial fent by him, the accufed 
would have been condernned without further exami- 
nation. But that was not the cuftom with the Perfi- 
ans. By an antiently eftablilhed regulation, to which 
amongft other privileges, they had a right by birth, 
Ho perfon was.:?^ver to be condemned, without 
being firft heara and confronted with his accufers. 
This was granted to Tiribafus, who anfwered to . all 
the articles of the letter. As to his connivance with 
Evagoras, the treaty itfelf concluded by Orontes 

, * Dhdorus refers the decifion Jhali foon Jpeaii this fiems ^ery 
rf this affair J till after the nvar improbable, 
^'ith the CaduJianSf of^hi^h ^wc 
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Was his apology ; as it was abfolutcly the fame, diat 
prince had propofed to him, except a condition^ 
which would have done honour to his mafter. As 
to his intelligence with the Lacedaemonians, the glo- 
rious treaty he had made them fign iUfficiently ex* 
plained, whether his own, or the king's interefls, 
were his motives for it. He did not deny his credit 
in the army ; but apprehended, it had not been 
long a crime to be beloved by the officers and Ibl- 
diers ; and concluded his defence, in reprefenting the 
long fervices he had rendered the king with inviola- 
ble fidelity ; and efpecially his good fortune in ha- 
ving formerly faved his life, when he was hunting, and 
was near being devoured by two lions. Thethree com- 
miffioners were unanimous in^ieclaring Tiribafus in- 
nocent. The king reftored him to his former fa- 
vour, and juftly enraged at the black defign of O- 
rontes, let the whole- weight of his indignation fall 
upon him. A fingle example of this kind againft 
informers convifted of falfhood, would for ever fliut 
the door againft calumny. How many innocents 
have been oppreffcd for want of obferving this rule, 
which even the Pagans confidered as the bafis of all 
juftice, and the guardian of the publick tranquillity. 

SECT. VIL 

^e expedition of Artaxerxes againft the Cadujianr^ 
Hiftory of Datames the Caridn. 



Plut. in 
Artax. 



WHEN Artaxerxes had terminated the Cypri- 
an war, he entered upon another againft the 
?o24.^^' Cadufians, who it is probable had revolted, and re- 
fufed to pay the cuftomary tribute ; for authors fay 
nothing as to the occafion of this war. Thofe peo- 
ple inhabited part of the mountains, fituatc between 
the Euxine and Cafpian feas in the north of Media. 
The foil is there fo ungrateful, and fo little proper 
for cultivation, that no corn is lowed upon it. The 

people 
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people iubfift almoft entirely upon apples, pears, ^''*^' 
and other fruits of that kind. Enured from their in- '"*^* 



fancy to a hard and laborious life, they looked up^ 
on dangers and fatigues as nothing ; and &r that 
reafoa made excellent ibldiers. The king marched 
againll them in perlbn at the head of an army of 
three hundred thoufand foot, and ten thouiand horfe. 
Tiribafus was with him in this expedition. 

Artaxerxes had not advanced far into the country, 
when his army fufiered extremely by &mine. The 
troops could find nothing to fubfift upon, and it was 
impolfible.to hrbg provifions from other places, the 
ways being difiicult and impradicable. The whole 
camp were reduced to eat their carriage beafts; 
which fbon became fo fcarce, that an afs's head was 
valued at lixty drachmas, and was very hard to be jo i?wm 
got at that price. The king's table itfelf began to 
M\ ihprt, and only a few horiea remained, the ttt 
having been entirely confijmcd. 

In this melancholy conjundlure, Tiribafus contri- 
ved a ftratagem, which faved the king and army. 
The Cadufians had two kings, who were encamped 
feparately with their troops. Tiribafus, who took 
care to be .informed of all that paffed,. had been ap- 
prized, that there was fome mif-underftanding be- 
tween them,, and that their jealoufy of each other. ., 
prevented their afting in concert, as they ought to " • 
have done. After having communicated his defign 
to Artaxerxes, he went himfelf to one of the kings, 
and difpatched his ion to the other. They each of 
them informed the king to whom they applied, that 
the other had fcnt ambaffadors to treat with Artax- 
erxes privately, and advifqd Kim to lofe na time, 
but to nuke ius peace diredly, in order that the 
conditionsi of it might be the more advantageous ; 
promifing to aflUl them with their whole credit. The 
ira^d fucceeded. The * pagans thoughtit lawful to 

f 
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artaz. ufe it with their enemies. Ambafiadors fet oiit fiom 
.both princes with Tiribafus and his foa in thar 
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company. 

As this double n^otiation lafted Ibme time. Ar- 
tascerxes began to fufped Tiribafus ; and his ene- 
mies, taking that opportunity, forgot nothing to his 
prejudice, that might ruin him in the king's opini- 
on. That prince already repenoed the confidence 
he had repoied in him, and thereby gave room for 
thofe who envied him, to ipread abroad their ca- 
lumnies and inve&ives. Upon what does the fortune 
of the moft £uthful fubje&s depend with a credulous 
and lufpicious prince. Whilft this paft, arrived Ti- 
ribafus on his fide, and his ion on the other ^ each 
with ambafiadors from the Caducians. The treaty 
being concluded with both parties, and the peace 
made, Tiribafus became more powerful than ever in 
his mailer's favour, and returned with him. 

The king's behaviour in this march was much ad- 
jnired. Neither the gold with which he was cover- 
ed, his purple robes, nor the jewels that glittered ail 
12000 ta- o^cr him, and were worth fiis and thirty millicMis of 
liuts. J livres, prevented his having an equal^ fhare in the 
I whole fatigue with the meanefl foldier. He was 
y ieen with his quiver at his back, and his fhield on 
his arm, to difmount from his horie, and march 
foremofl in thofe rugged and difficult countries. 
The foldiers obferving his patience and fortitude, 
and animated by his example, became fo light, that 
they feemed rather to fly than walk. At length he 
arrived at one of his palaces, where the gardens were 
in admirable order, and there was a park of great 
extent and well planted, which was the more fur- 
prizing, as the whole country about it was entirely 
naked, and bore no kind of trees. As it was the 
depth of winter, and exceffive cold, he gave the Ibl- 
diers permifTion to cut down the wood in. this park, 
without excepting the fincft trees, either pines or cy- 
jrefTcs. But the foldiers, not being able to refolve 
^^. to 
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to fell timber of fuCh exceeding beauty and ftateli- ^^^^m 
ndsj the king took an ax, and b^an by cutting the- 
finefi: and largeft tree himielf ; after which the troops 
ipared none, cut down all the wood they wanted^ 
and kindled as many fires, as were neceflary to their 
pailing the night without any inconvenience. When 
we reflet how much value great perfons generally fet 
upon their gardens and houies of pleafure, we mud 
con&Is Artaxerxes's generofity in making this facri- 
£ce, which argued a goodne^ of heart, and a lau^ 
iiable fenfibility for the diftrefles and fufFerings of his 
foldiers : But he did not always fupport that cha^ 
rafter. 

The king had lofi in this enterprize a great num- 
ber of his beft troops, and almoft all his horfes : 
And as he imagined, that he was deipifed upon that 
account, and the ill fuccefs of his expedition, he ^ 
became very much out of humour with the grandees 
of his court, and put to death a great number of ^ 
them in the emotions of his wrath, and more out 
of diftruft, and the fear of their attempting fome- 
thing againft him. For fuch apprehenfion in a fuf- 
picious prince is. a very deftrudive and bloody paf- 
fion s whereas true courage is gentle, humane, and 
averfe to all jealoufy and diftruft* 

One of the principal officers, that periihed in tliis 06r. fitp* 
expedition againft the Cadufians, was Camifares, by i^'^jt. Da* ^ 
nation a Carian^ and governour of Leuco-Syria, a ^^°"^* 
proving inclofed between Cilicia and Cappadocia. 
His fon Datames focceeded him in that government, 
which was given hini in confideration of the good 
fervices he had alfo rendered the king in the fame 
expedition* He was the greatcft captain of his time* 
and Cornelius Nepos^ wno has given us his lift, does 
not prefer Amilcar and Hannibal to him amongft 
the Barbarians. It appears from that account, that 
no cMie ever excelled him in bolduefs, valour, and 
ability in inventing fchemes and ftratagems, in adi* 
vity in the execution of his defigns, in prefcnce of 
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^Arj^x; mind to refolve in the beat of aftion, and to find 
refources upon the moft delperate occafions •, in a 
word, in every thing that regards military knonv- 
ledge. It feeftis that nothing was wanting to his 
having acquired a more illuftrious name, than a no- 
bler theatre, and more exalted occafions, and perhaps 
an hiftorian to have given a more extenfive narra- 
tion of his exploits : For Cornelius Nepos, accor- 
ding to his general plan, could not relate them but 
in a very fuccinft manner. 

He began to diftinguilh himfelf particularly^ by 
the execution of a commiffion,-that was given him 
to reduce Thyus, a very powerful prince, and go- 
vernor of Paphlagonia, wlx> had revolted againft 
the king. As he was his near relation, he thought 
it incumbent upon him at firft, to try the methods 
of lenity and reconciliation 5 which almoft eoft him 
his life, through the treachery of Thyus, by the am- 
bufcades he laid for him. Having efcaped lb great 
a danger, he attacked him with open force i- though 
he faw himfelf abandoned by Ariobarzanes, fatrap 
of Lydia, Ionia, and all Phrygia, whom jealoufy 
prevented from • giving hirfi aid. He took his 
-enemy prifoner, with his wife and children i and 
knowing with what joy the king would receive the 
news, he endeavoured to make it the more fenfible by 
the pleafure of a furprize. He fet out with his illuf- 
trious prifoner, without jgiving fhe -court any advice, 
•and made great marches, to prevent its being known 
from fame before his arrival. When he came to 
Sufa, he equipped Thyus in a very Angular nFKinner. 
He was a nian of a very tiiH'-ftature, of an hazard 
and terrible afpeft, a black -corriplexion, with the 
hair of his hdid and beard <i^ry long. He drefl: 
him in a magnificent habit, put a collar and brace- 
lets of gold about his neck' and arms, and added to 
this equipage alP the ornaments of a king, as he was 
in effeifl. For himfelf, in the grofe habit of a pea- 
fdnt^ and clad like an hunter, he led Thyus upon 
o - • - ■ die 
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the left ia g Icaih^ like a wild beaft that had been artax. 
taken in the toils. The novelty of the fight drew ^IISZT:; 
the Whole city after it: But nobody was fo much 
fijrprized and pkafed as the king, when he faw them 
approach in that pleafant mafquerade. The rebelli- 
oa of a prince, very powerful in his country, had 
given Artaxerxes great and juft alarm, and he did 
notexped: to have fecn him fo foon in his hands. So 
fudden and fucceisful an execution gave him an high- 
er opinion than ever of the merit of Datames. 

To exprefe his fenfc of it, he gave him an equal 
ihare in the command of the army, defigned againft ^ 
Egypt, with Pharnabafus and Tithrauftes, the two 
principal perfons in the ftate, and even appointed 
him general in chief, when he recalled Pharnabafus. 

When he was upon the point of letting out for 
that expedition, Artaxerxes ordered him to march 
diredlly againft Afpis, who had made the country 
revolt, which he commanded in the neighbourhood 
of Cappadocia. The commiflion was little impor- 
tant for an officer, who had been appointed general, 
and befides very dangerous, becaufe it was neceffary 
to go in queft of the enemy into a very remote 
country. The king foon perceived his error, and 
countermanded him : But Datames had fet out di- 
reftly Vfith an handful of men, and marched night 
and day ; judging that diligence, without a great 
number of troops, was all that was neceflary to fur- 
prize and vanqiiifli the enemy. It happened accord- 
ing tp. his expeftation, and the couriers difpatched 
by the -king; met Afpis in chains upon the road 
to Sufa. 

Nothing was talked of at the court, but Datames. 
It was not known which to admire moft, his ready 
obedience, his wife and enterprizing bravery, or his 
extraordinary fuccefs. So glorious a reputation gave 
oflfence to the courtiers in power. Enemies, in fecret 
to each other, and divided by a contrariety of inte- 
refts, and a competition in their pretenfions, they 

Vk)L. IV. O 2 united 
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aetax. united together againft a fiiperior meniv which re- 
*'**"'^* proachcd their defedb, and was thcrefcre a crime in 
their acceptation. They confpired to ruin him in 
the king's opinion^ and fucceeded bat too welL As 
they befieged him perpetually^ and he ivas not vqxn 
his guard againft perfbns^ who appeared fo well af- 
fcded to his fervice, they infpired him with jealoufy 
and fufpicion, to the prejudice of the mofl: zealous 
and faithful of his officers. 

An indmate friend of Datames at the court, and 
who hdd one of the higheft pofts there, apprized 
him of what paffcd, and of the con^iracy, whicfa 
had been formed againft him, and had alroidy funk 
him confiUerably with the king. ♦ He repr^ented 
to him, that if the Egyptian expedidon, with which 
he was charged, fhould take a bad turn, he would 
find himfelf expofed to great danger : That it was 
the cuftom with kings to attribute good iuccefles 10 
themfelves, and their aufpicious fortune only, ^uid 
to impute the bad to the faults of their generals, for 
which they were refponfible at the peril of their 
heads : That he ran the greater riique, as all that 
were about the king's perfon, and had Ac afcendant 
over him, were his declared enemies, and had fwom 
his deftrudion. 

Upon this advice, Datames refolved tp quit the 
king's fervice, though withcMjt doing wy thing hi- 
therto contrary to the fidelity he owed, him. He 
left the command of the army to Mandrocl^ of 
Magnefia, departed with his own troops for Cs^pa- 
docia, feized Paphlagonia which joined it, allied 
himfelf lecretly with Ariobarzanes, raifcd troops, 

* Docet eum magno fore in lantur ad corom ^miciexn, quo- 

pcr'culo, fiquid, illo imperante, rum du6lu res malegcftsB nunci- 

in ^'gypto adverfi accidiffct. cnrar. Illuni hoc majore fore in 

Na m que earn efle confuctudinem difcrimine, quod, quibUs rex 

regain, ut cafus adverlbs homini- maxime obediat, e«s liabeat ioi- 

bus tribuanty iecundos ibrtuna; miciflixnpsi. C^r, N(f. 



^*; quo facile fieri, ut impel- 



took 
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t30ck poflfe^on of fortreffes, and put good garrifons ^''^^*- 
. into them. He received advice, that the Pifidians ZHH^ 
were arming againft him. He did not wait their 
coming on, but made his army march thither under 
• the command of his youngeft fon, who had the mif- 
fomine to be killed in a battle. However lively 
his afflidtion might be upon that occafion, he con- 
cealed his death, leaft the bad news fhould difcou- 
rage his troops. When h^ approached near the 
enemy, his firft care was to take pofleflion of an 
advantageous poft. Mithrobarzanes, his father-in- Diod-Lij. 
law, who commanded the horfc, believing his fonP- 399- 
entirely ruined, determined to go over to the enemy. 
Datames, without concern or emotion, caufed a 
rumour to be Ipread throughout the army, that 
it was only a feint concerted between him . and his 
' father-in-law, and followed him clofe, as if he de- 
figned to put his troops into a difpofition for charg- 
ing the enemy in two different attacks. The ftra* 
tagem had all the fuccels he expefted from it. 
When they joined battle, Mithrobarzanes was treat- 
ed as an enemy on both fides, and cut to pieces 
with his troops. The army of the Pifidians was 
put to flight, and left Datames mafter of the field, 
and of all the rich booty found in the camp of the 
conquered. 

I>M:ames had not till then declared openly againft the 
king^ the adions we have^-elated being only againft 
governor^, with whom he might have particular differ- 
ences, which yre have obferved before was common e- 
nough. His own eldeft fon^ called Scifmas, made him- 
fclf his accufcr, and difcovered his whole defigns to the 
king. Artaxerxes was highly apprehenfi ve of the confe- 
quence. He knew all the merit of this new enemy, 
and that he did not engage in any enterprize, without 
having maturely confideredall its conlequences, and ta- 
ken the nccef&ry mcafurcs to fecure its fuccefs i and that 
till then the execution had always anfwered the wif* 
dom of his projefts. He fent an army againft him 

Q 3 into 
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mIVmo^n ^^^^ Cappadocia of almoft two liundred thou&nd 
- ^^^°^' men, of which twenty thoufand vrcrt horfe, all com- 
manded by Autophradatcs,. The troops of Data- 
mes did not amount to the twentieth part of the 
king's : fo that he had no refource b«t in hitn* 
fclf, the valour of his foldiers, and the happy fita- 
ation of the poft he had chofen. For in duit con- 
fifted his chief excellence ; never captain having 
better known how to take his advant^es, or to 
chufe his ground, when he was to draw up his army 
in battle. • 

His poft:, as I have obferved. Was infinitely fupc- 
rior to that of the enemy. He had pitched upon a 
fituation, where they could not furround him ; 
where, upon the leaft movement they made, he 
could, come to blows with them with very confidc- 
rable advantage ; and where, had they refolved to 
fight, their odds in number would have been abfo- 
lutely ufelefe to them. Autophradates weU knew, 
that according to all the rules of war, he ought not 
to hazard a battle in fuch a conjunfture : bqt he ob- 
ferved at the fame time, that it was much to his 
diftionour with fo numerous an army, to make choice < 
of a retreat, or to continue any longer in inaftion 
before an handful of foldiers. -He therefore gave 
the fignal. The firft attack was rude -, but the troops 
of Autophradates foon gave way, and^ were entirely 
routed. The viftor ptrrfued them for fome time 
with great flaughter. There were only a thoufand 
men killed on the fide of Datames, , 

Several battles, or rather Ikirmifhes, were fought 
afterwards, in which the latter was always viftori- 
ous ; becaufe, perfedtly knowing the country, and 
fucceeding in all the ftratagems of war, he always 
polled himfelf advantageoufly, and engaged the ene- 
my in difficult ground, from whence rhey could not 
extricate themfelves without lofs. Autophradates fcc- 
ing all his endeavours ineSfecfhjal, and his fiipplies 
cntirelyexhaufted, and deipairing of ever being aWc 

\ , ' tQ 
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to fubje^^by force fo artful and valiarit aft cnemyj a* tax. 
treated an accommodation, and propofed to hi'm^ Mk^mon, 
die be^ng reftored to the king's favour upon honou- 
rable conditions* Datames was not ignorant, that 
there was little fecurity for him in fuch a choice, 
becaufe princes are feldom reconciled in earneft with 
a fubjeft, who has failed in his obedience, and to 
whom they fee themfclves in fome fort obliged to 
fubmit. However as only delpair had hurried him 
into the revplt, ajid he had always retained at heart 
the fentiments of zeal and' affedion for his prince, 
he accepted the offers with joy^ wjiich would putap 
end to the violent condition his misfortune had enga- 
ged him in, and afforded him the means of return- 
ing to his duty, and of employing his talents for 
the fervice of the prince to whom they were due. He 
promifed to fend deputies to the king ; upo/i which 
enlued a ceffation of arms, and Autophradates reti- 
red into Phrygia, which was his government. 

Datames was not deceived. Artaxerxes, furioufly 
enraged againft him, had changed the efteem and 
affedtion, he formerly profefled for him, into an 
implacable hatred. Finding himielf incapable of 
conquering him by the force of arms, he was not 
afliamed to employ artifice and treachery : means 
unworthy every man of honour, and how much 
more fo of a prince ! He hired fcveral murderers 
to affaffinate him ; but Datames was fo happy to 
efcape their ambufcades. At length Mithridatcs, 
the fon of Arienbarzanes, to whom the king had 
made magnificent promifes, if he could deliver him 
from fo formidable an enemy, having infinuated 
himfelf mto his friend (hip, and having long treated 
him with all the marks of the moft entire fidelity 
to acquire his confidence, took the advantage of a 
favourable opportunity, when he was alone, and 
ftabbed him with his fword, before he was in a con- 
dition to defend himfelf. 

O 4 Thus 
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A»TA«. Thus ♦ fell this great captain in the fn^ies of a 
^''**'^''' pretended friendfhip, who had always thoaght it his 
honour to obferve the mod- inviolable fidelity, in re- 
gard to thofe with whom he had any engagements. 
Happy, had he always piqued himfelf alfo upon 
being as faithful a fubjeft, as he was a true friend ; 
and if he had not, in the latter part of his life, tarr 
nilhed the Inftre of his heroick qualities, by the ill 
ufe he made of them ; which neither the fear of 
difgrace, the injuflice of thofe who envied him, the 
ingratitude of his mafler for the fervices he had renr 
^^red him, nor f any other pretext could fufficicnt- 
ly authorize, 

I am furprized, that comparable as he was to the 
greateft perfons of antiquity, he has remained in a 
manner buried in filence and oblivion. His great 
actions .and exploits are however worthy of being 
preferved in hiflory. For it is in fuch fmall bodies 
of troops, as thofe of Datames, that the whole foul 
is exerted, in which the higheft prudence is fliewn, 
and in which chance hath no Ihare, and the abilities 
of a genial appear in their full light, 

^ Ita vir, qui multos confilio ftQn pf religion, ) ta be admitted in 
nemincm perfidia ceperat, iimu- a free natietn ; nuhere, by the max- 
latacaptus eft aqucitia. Cor. Nep. ims of the Upw^ and the conftitu- 

t this doSirine of Mr. Rollings tion of the government^ the JA- 
«r«y do very fiveil in France, ivhere jeB in many inftances is MJfincei 
implicit ihedience to the grand from his obedience j. and nut^ de- 
monarch ii the laiu of the land ; fendhimfelf(e'venin arms) agmif 
hut it has too much of that explo- his prince : viz. in cafes tf lift 
ded ebfurdity, puffive ohedience^ and liberty, 
(founded in an erroneous acceptor 
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C H A P T E k IV. 

Hiflory'of Socrates abtidged. 

AS the death of Socrates 15 one of the moft 
confiderable events of antiquity, I thought it 
incumbent on me to treat that fubjeft with all the 
extent it deferves. In this view I fliall premife fome 
things, which are ncceflary to the reader's having a 
juft idea of this prince of the philofophers. 

Two authors will fupply me principally with wh^ 
I have to fay upon this lubjeft, Plato and Xenophon, 
both difciples of Socrates, It is to them pofterity 
is indebted for many of his difcourfes, ( * that phi- 
lofbpher having left nothing in writing, ) and for an 
ample account of all the circumftances of his con- 
demnation and death, Plato was an eye-witnefs of 
the whole, and relates in his apology the manner of 
Socrates*s accufation and defence \ in his Criton, his 
refiifal to make his efcape out of prifon : In his 
Phasdon, his admirable difcourfc upon the immor- 
tality of the foul, which was immediately followed 
with his^, death. Xenophon was abfent at that time, 
and upon his return after the expedition of young Cy- 
rus againft his brother Artaxerxes : So that he wrote 
his apology of Socrates only upon the report of 
others, but his a6bions and difcourfes in his four 
books of memorable things, he repeats from his 
own knowledge, piogenes Laertiws has given us 
the life of Socrates, but in a very dry and attridgad 
manner. 

* Socrates, cujus ingeniijm ram nullam rcliquit. Qk, ^ 
variofquc fcrmoiib immortalitati $rat. 1. 3. n, 57. * 
^riptb fuis Plato tndidit^ lite* 

SECT. 
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ARTA3ff ! 

MNEMON4 ^ ^ ^ .— • 

— T^ SECT. I. 

5ir/i& of Socrates. He applies at firfi to fculpture ; 
then to the ftudy of the fciences : His wonderful pro- 
grefs in them. His iafie for moral philofophy : Hts 
manner of livings and fufferings from the Ul humour 

of his wife. ' " 

A* M. C OCR ATES was born at Athens in the fourth 
3533- ^ y^r of the feventy feventh olynipiad. His fa- 
Aviu J.^C. jher ^as a fculptor named Sophronifcus, and his mo- 
Diog La- ^^^ ^ midwife, called Phanaretei Hence we may 
crt. in So- obferve that liieannefs of birth is no obftacle to true 
crat.p. 100 merit, in which alone folid glory and real nobility 
confift. It appears from the comparifons Socrates 
often ufed in his difcourfes, that he was neither ' 
afhamed of his father's or nwther's profeffion, j 
Id. p. 1 10. He was furprized that a fculptor fbouM employ his I 
whole attention to. mould an infenfible ftone into the 
likenefs of a man, and that a man fhould t^e fo | 
Plut. in little pains not to refemble an infenfible ftone. He ; 
Theatet. woulci often fay, that he exercifed the function of a ! 
p 1 49>^^- midwife with regard to the mind, in making it 
bring forth all its thoughts, which was irideed the 
peculiar talent of Socrates, He treated fubjefts in 
fo fimple, natural, and pure an order, that he made 
thofe with whom he diluted, fay -what he would, 
% and ^nd an anfwer themfelves for all the queftions 
* he pYopofed to them. He at firft learnt his father's 

Pauf. 1. 9,trade,4.in which he made hin|felf Very expert. In 
p- 596' ' xhe time of Paufanias, there was a Mercury and the 
graces to be feen at Athens of his workmanlhip, and 
it is to be prefumed, thefe.ftatues .wQuld not have 
found place amongfl!' thofe of the greateft matters in 
^ the art, if they had not been thought worthy of it, 
Diog. Critoh is reported to have taken him out of his 

p. loi. fatlier's fhop, from the admiration of his fine geni- 
us, and the opinion that it was inconfiftent tor a 

young 
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■young man capable of the greateft things to conti- j/^**^^** 
nuc perpemaliy employed upon Ibohe with a chiffcl ^'^^'^ 
in his hand. He was the difciple of Archelaus, who 
conceived a great affeftion for him. Archelaus had 
l>cen the fame to Anaxagoras, a very celebrated phi^ 
lofopher. His firft ftudy was phyficks, the works 
of nature, and the' movement of Hie heavens, ftart, 
and planets ; according to the cufliom of thofe times, 
wherein only that part of philofophy was known, and 
Xcnophon affures us of his being very learned in it. Lib. 4. 
But * after having found by his own experience, howMcmor^b, 
diflicult, abftrufe, intricate, and alfo little ufefulP* 7*®^ 
that kind of learning was to the generality of man- 
kind, he was the firft, according to Cicero, who 
conceived the thought of bringing down philofophy 
frbm heaven, to place it in cities, and introduce it 
into private houfes ; humanizing it, to' ufe that ex- 
prefSon, and rendering it more famifiar, more ufe-r 
ful in common life, more within the reach of man's 
capacity, and applying it folely to what might ren- 
der them more rational, juft, and virtuous. HeXenoph. 
found there was a kind of tolly in laying out all thej^^^^^rak • 
vivacity of his mind, and employing his whole '^ P^^ • 
time, in enquiries merely curiotis, involved in im- 
penetrable darknefs, and abfolutely incapable of con- 
tributing to human happinels ; whilft he neglefted to 
inform himfelf in the ordinary .duties of life, and in 
learning what is conformable, or oppofite, to piety, 
juftice, and probity ; in what fortitude, temperance, 

* Socrates primus phildfophi- um philofophi occupati fuerunt, 

^m devocavit e coelo, ct in ur- avocaviffc philofophiam, et ad 

bibus collocavit, et in domos eti- vitam communem adduxiiTc ; uc ' 

am introduxit, et coegit de vita dcvirtutibusetvitijs, omnino^iue 

ct moribus, r^bufque bonis et ma- de bonis rebus et mails quaereret ; 

lis quaerere. Cu, Tufir. ^^fi* cceleftia autem vel procul efle a 

1. 5. 1^. 10, ' noflra cognitione cenferet, vcl ft 

Socrates mihi videtur, id quod maxime cognita eflent, nihil ta- 

conftat inter omnes, primus a re- men ad bene vivendum confcrr«; 

bus occultis, et ab ipfe natura in- Cic, Acad, ^afi, 1. i. n. 17. 
voJutisj. m ^uibus ^nines ant^ c- 

^nd 
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^^*'»'^»^ and wifdom confift ; what is the end of all gpvcra^ 
- "'^'"^ -^ ment, what the rules of it, and what qualities, arc 
neceffary for commanding and ruling well. Wc 
ihall fee in the iequel the ufe he made of this ftudy. 
It was (b far from preventing him to discharge 
the duties of a good citizen, that it was the means 
of rendering him more perfeft in them. He bore 
arms, as did all the people of Athens ; but with pu- 
rer smd more elevated motives. He made many 
campaigns, was prefent in many a£fcions, and always 
diftinguiihed himfelf by his valour and fordtude. 
^ He was fcen towards the end of his life, giving in 

the fenate, of which he was a member, the moft ihi- 
ning proofs of his zeal for juftice, without being in^ 
timidated by the greateft dangers before his eyes. 

He had accuilomed himfelf early to a fober, &- 
vere, laborious life ; without which it feldom hap- 
pens, that men are capable of difcharging the great- 
eft part of the duties of a good citizen. It is diffi- 
cult to carry the contempt of riches and the love of 
Xcnoph. poverty farther than he did. He looked upon it as 
ii^PTix. ^ divine perfedlion to be in want of nothing, and 
' believed, the lefs we were contented with, the near- 

er we approached to the divinity. * Seeing the pomp 
and Ihew difplayed by luxury in certain ceremonies, 
, and the infinite quantity of gold and filver eadiibited 
\ in them : " How many things'* faid he, congratu- 
lating himfelf on his condition, '' do I not want!'* 
^antis non egeo ! 
Liban. m His father left him fourfcore minae, that is to fay, 
Apolog. four tboufand livrcs, which he lent to one of his 
Socrat. friends who hid occafion for that fum. But the af- 
f * ^°* fairs of that friend having taken an ill turn, he loft 
the whole, and fufFered that misfortune with fuch in- 
difference and tranquillity, that he did not fo much 
Xc o h ^ complain of it. Wc find in Xenopbon^s cecono- 

cecon. p. . , 

$21. .* Socrarc^inpompa,cummag- Qnam multa non defidero in- 

na vh auri argcn.j'^ue ferretur : .quit. DV. Tu/c. ^ajl. 1. 5. 

I micks. 
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xnicks, that his All amounted to no more than fiyb^^A» 
inuUB, or two hundred and fifty livres. The rich-^ "'*'^ - '^ 
eft perfons of Athens were his friends, who could 
never prevail upon him to accept any fhare of their 
wealth. When he was in want of any thing, he 
WS& not aihamed to declare it : * If I had money ^ / 
£ud he one day in an alQembly of his friends, / ;^~ 
fimli buy me a cloak. He did not addrefs himfelf ' 
to any body in particular, but contented himfelf 
with that general information. His difciples. con* 
tezxled fbr the honour of making him this finall pre- 
fent ; which was being too flow, fays Seneca ; their 
own obfervation ought to have prevented both the 
want and the demand « 

He generoufly refufed the offers and prefents of 
Archelaus king of Macedonia, who was defirous of 
having himcome and live with him } adding, that be ^ f 
would mi go ton moftj whoconld give bim tnore than f ~^ 
it wat in bis power to return. Another philofopher 
does not approve this anfwer. " Was it making a 
^' prince a fmall return*' fays Seneca, " to unde- 
*' ceive him in his faife ideas of grandeur and mj^- 
"-^nificence.; . to infpire him with a contempt for 
V rfches ; to fhew him the right ufe of them 5 to 
" inffaruft him in the great art of reigning; in a word, 
*' to teach him how to live and how to die ? But,*' con- senec. de 
tinues Seneca, " the true reafo^i, which prevented hisbenefj. $• 
'' going to the court of tfeat prince, was, that he^- ^* 
** did not think it confiflent for him to feek a volun- 
** tary fervitude, whofe liberty a free city could not\ 
*' fu&r him to enjoy." Noluit ire dd volmtariam' 
fervitutem is cujus Itbertatem civitas libera ferre non 
potuit. 

The peculiar aufterity of his life did not render Xenoph. 
him gloomy and morofe, as was common enough ^^^^^^^^' 

* Socrates amicisaudientibus: ret, ambitus fuk Poft hoc 

Emiffem^'^^^U pMum> finum- yaifquis properaverit, fcro dat, 

mushaberem. Ncmincm popofbit, jam Socrari dcfuit. ^enec. de be^ 

ofliACi admonttit. A ^ao accipe- nef, I 7. c. 24, 

with 
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An TAX. with the philafaphers of thofe times. In oomBanV 

- -^ and converlation he was always gay and pleafent^ 

c 1 1 &1 Q ^"^ *^ fok joy and fpft-it of the entertainment. Tho* 

c. 35. he Was very p6or, he piqued himfclf upon the neat- 

nefs of his perfon and houfe, and could not £i&r 

the ridiculous afFeftation of Antifthenes, who always 

wore dirty and ragged cloaths. He told him once* 

that through the holes in his cloak, and the reft 

of his tatters, abundance of vanity might be diico-^ 

rcred. 

One of the moft diftinguifhing qualities of Socra- 
tes, was a tranquillity of foul, that no accident, no 
lofs, no injury, no ill treatment* could ever alter^ 
Some have believed, that he was by nature hafty 
and paflionate, and that the moderation, to which 
he had attained, was the efFed of his refieffcions and 
endeavours to fubdue and correct himfelf ; which 
Scnec. de ftjjf augments its merit. Seneca tells us, that he had 
Jf^ * ^' defired his friends to apprize him whenever they 
faw him ready to fall into a paffion. . * Indeed 
the beft time to call in aid s^ainfl: rage and an- 
ger, which have fo violent and fudden a power 
aver us, is when we are. yet ourfclves, and in^cqpl 
, blood. At the firft fignal, the leaft animadyeJfion, 
^■^- he either lowered his voice, or was filent. Finding 
himfelf in great emotion againft a flave : ^' I woul4 
Ibid. 1. 1. '* beat you," fays he, " if I were not angry :'* 
c- 15- Cederem /(?, ntft irajcetur. Having received a box 
of the ear, he contented himfelf with only faying 
Ibid. 1, 3. .with* a fmile : ^Tis a misfortune not to know when to 
c, II. ,^ arm one^s head "with an helmet. 

Without going out of his own horafe, he found 
enough to exercife his patience in all its extent. 
Xantippe his wife put it to\ the fevereft proofe by 
her capricious, paflionate, violent difppfition« It 
feems, before he took her for his companion, that 

* Contra potens malum et apud ngs gratiofum, dum confpfcimas, 
€t noUri fumusy advocemus. 

he 
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he was not ignorant of her charafter 5 and he fays'^j^^'^^*' 
himfelf in Xenophon, that he had cxprclsly chofen ,.''''^^- 
her, from the conviftion, that if he fliould be capa- in^conviv, 
blc g( bearing her infults, there would be no body, p. 876. 
though ever fo difficult to endure, with %vhom he f- 
could not live. Never was wcMHan of fo violent 
and fantaftical a fpirit and fo bad a temper. There 
^was no kind of alille or injurious treatment, which 
he had not to experience from her. She would 
Ibmetimes be tranfported with fuch an excels of cho- 
ler, as to tear off his cloke in the open ftreet ; and 
even one day after having vented all the reproaches ^^^^'^'^ 
her fury could fuggeft, Ihe emptied a pot upon his p. ji^. 
head ; at which he only laogted, and faid, tha^ fo l^.^ 

much tbnnder inufi needs produce a Jhcwer. ■ . ^ ' 

Some antient authors write, that Socfates married Pht. in 
a fecond \Vife, named Myrto, who was the grand- Ariftid. 
daughter of Afiftides the juft, and that he fuflfered^then" 
exceedingly from them both, who were continually i.i3.p.'555 
tjuarrelling with each other, and never agreed, butI>iog. Ia-- 
in loading him with reproaches, and doing him alFJ^*^'*^^^ 
the offence they could invent. They pretend, th^t^^^ *^**^^ 
during the Peloponnefian war^ after the peftilence 
had Iwept off great part of the Athenians, a decree 
was made,' whereby, to repair the fooner the ru- 
ins of the republick, each citizen was permitted to 
have two wires at the fam« time; and that Socrates 
took the benefit of this new law. Thofe authors 
.found this circuirftance folely upon a paffage in a 
treatife on nobility, afcribed to Ariftotle. But be-/ 
fides that,^ according to Plutarch himfelf, PanetiuS, 
a very grave author, has fulfy refuted this opinion ; 
neither Plato nor Xenophon, who were' well acquaint- 
ed with all that related to their matter, fay any thing 
of this fecond -marriage of Socrates •, and on ano- 
tter fidcj Thticydides, Xenophon, and Diodorus 
Siculus, who have treated at large ull the particulars 
of the Peloponnefian war, are alike filent in regard 
to the pretended decree of Athens^ which permitted 

bigamy* 
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Mr AX. bigamy/ We Ihall fee in the firft voferacs of the 
^MMMuon. jj^j^Qjj^ ^f .jj^ academy of Belles Lettm, when 
pubfiihed, a diflfertation of Monfieur Hardion's up- 
on this fubjeft) wherein he demonftrateS) that die 
iecond marriage of Socrates, and the decree upon 
bigamy^ are fuppofititious fk&s* 

SECT* 11. 

Of the Demon^ or familiar fpirit of Socrates. 

OUR knowledge of Socmtti would bedefe^e 
^ if we knew nothing of the genius, which, he 
laid, had afHfted him widi its counfel aoid protsdi- 
on in the greateft part of his aAions« It is Qot 
agreed amongft authors, what this gc^us was, com- 
monly called 22?/ damon of Socraks^ from the Greek 
word, A#«iu*W, that fignifies fpmethit^ of a divine 
nature, conceived as ^ fecref voice, a fign, or fuch 
an iofpiration as diviners are fuppofed to have had : 
This genius diverted him from forming any entcr- 
prizes, that might have been prejudicial to hinij 

Oe. dc d> without ever enjoining him any adlion : Ejfe i'W- 
num quoddam^ quod Socrates damomum appdMj cvi \ 
femper tpfe paruerit^ nunquam, impeUenti^ fd^ ^^' 
canti. Pluta^rch, in his treatife which has for io tide, 
Of the genius of Socrate^^ repeats the different fenti- 
ments of the antjents upon the exiftence and nature 
.of this genius* I fhall confine myfelf to that of 

'»g- 584- them, which feems the moft lutural and rcafonable, 
though he does not lay much ftrefs upon it« 

We know that the* divinity has a clear and unef- 
.ring knowledge of futurity ; that man cannot pene- 
trate into its darknefe but by uncertain and comufed 
conjefturcs : that thofc who have fucceeded beft ifl 
that refearch, are fuch, who by a more exaft ^ 
received coitiparifon erf" the different caufes, that may 
influence future events, have diftinguiflied with more 
force and petfyicuity, what W)uld be the refult and 

iffue 
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jfli» of tbp conflift of thofe cjifferent caufcs, and how ^^^J^^, 
.contribute to the fiiecefi or naifearriage of an effeft or — - — » 
enterprize. This fbrefight and difcernment has Ibmc- 
thing of divihein it, eicamus above the reft of mankind, 
approaches us to the divinity^ and makes us partici- 
pate in ibme meafure in his counfels and defigns, by- 
giving us an infight and prefcience to a certain de- 
gree of what he has ordained concerning the futurCi 
Socrates had a juft and piercing judgment, joined 
with the moft exquilite prudence; He might call 
this judgment and prudence iUifMfuif^ fometbing divine^ 
uling indeed a kind of equivocality in the expreflion, 
without attributing to himfelf however the merit of 
liis wifdom in conjefturing upon the future. The 
Abbe Fraguier comes very near the fame opinion in Tom. tv. 
the diflertation he has left us upon this fubjeft in the P 3^8. 
memoirs of the academy of Belles Lettres^ 

The cffe£tj or rather funftion of this genius Was Plat, in 
to ftopand prevent his-afting, without ever inducing '^^^^S' 
him to aft. He received alio the fame impulfe, ^* *^^' 
when his friends were ready to engage in any bad af- 
fiiir, and communicated it to him ; and feveral in- 
idances are related, wherein they found themfelVes 
very unfortunate for not having hearkened to him. 
Now what other fignification can be given to thisj 
than that it implies under myfterious terms, a mind, 
ipsrhich by its proper lights, and the knowledge of 
mankind, has attained a fort of infight into futurity* 
And if Socrates had not intended to leflen in his 
own perfon the merit of an unerring Judgment, by 
attributing it to a kind of inftinft, if at bottom he 
had defired any thing to be underftood* befides the 
general aid pf the divine wifdom, which fpeaks in 
every man by the voice of reafon ; would he haveMemorab. 
efcaped, fays Xenophori, the cenfure of arrogance li-p.7o8 
and falfhood ? 

God has always prevented me ff dm Ipeaking to - ^ 

you, fays he to Alcibiades, whilft the weaknefs of -b^-o^ 
you !¥• • P \ )Ojr ^ ^ 
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A«TAx. your ^e would have reiidertdi woty daobarib thef- 

feOiul to yoik But I coocciTC I may pow cr«er in* 

to diibute with you, as an amUtioas ycropg man, 
for whom the laws open a way to tfie duties d[ 
the republick. Is it not vifible heit, tktt prudence 
prevented Socrates from treating AIck>iadcs fefioiijly 
at a time, when grave and fcvcrc conver&ribn would 
re^' ^'^have given him a di%uft, of Which he might jJer- 
Apobg. ^ps never have got the better. And wbefij in his 
Soc. p. 31, dialogue upon the commonwealth, Socrates afcribes 
3*- his avoiding publick bu(ine!& to infpiratiop froffl 

above, does he mean any thing more than v&tt he 
fays in his apology, that a juft and good man, who 
Ibid.p.40. intermeddles with the government in a corrupt ftatt, 
is not long without pcrifhing ? If, when he appcaR 
before the judges that were tp condemn him, that 
divine voice is not heard to prevent him, as it to 
upon dangerous occafions, the reafon is, di^t he did 
not deem it a misfortune for him to die, efpeCiallyat 
his age, . and in his circumftances» Every body 
knows what his prOgnofticatibn had been Idftg be- 
fore, upon the unfortunate expedition of Sicily. He 
attributed it to his dsemon, and declared it to be 
the infpiration of that fpirit. A wife man, who 
fees an affair ill concerted, and condudted Widi paf- 
fion, may eafily prophefy upon the event ci it, 
without the aid of a dsemon^s inlpiratibn.. 

It muft be allowed however, that the opinion, 

which gives men genii and angels to dired and 

t>c anim. guard them, was not unknown, even to the pagpiis. 

tranquil. plutar^H cites the verfes of Menander, in which 

P* 474- that poc^ exprefsly fays, That every man at his birib 

has a g&od genius given binij tvbtcb attends him k- 

ring the whole courfe of bis Bfe as a guide and AfeStor. 

* Ay dtSosJ 
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It may be believed wWi probabiJity ^ugh, that ^^^^^ ax. 
the dsmon of Socratts, which has been fo dlfFcrcnt- — ^^^ 
J7 {pdeen of, and thereby i^ade it a queftion, whe< 
therh was a good or bad angrf, was no more than / 
die force and rcftitude of his judgment, which aft- ' 
ing upon the rules pf prudence, and with the aid of 
a long ejipmenoe, lupporOed by wife refieftions, 
made him forefce "die events of thofe things, upon 
which he was either coofiiteed, or deliberated him- 

" I conceive at the lame time, that he was not for- 
ry the pec^Ie fliould believe him inipired, or that 
he knew futurity bjr any efieft of the divinity what- 
Ibever. That opinion mi^t exalt him very much 
in the fenfe of the Ath^ans, and give him an au- 
thority, of whidithe*gt«teftpertoni5ofthepgan 
world, were very fend> and which they endeavou- 
red to acquire by fccrct communications, and pre- 
tended conferences with Ibme divinity : but it drew 
the jealoufy <&f n»ny rf the citizens upon him. 

♦ fycM^i^md Stdm bad n- tu nmth the foidefi Egrna. The 

cmarfi H tbi taithorip tf ttacki JMSafh JJricanus made the pi9' 

to idvoHa ibdr credit. Zaltucus fU helit^^ that the ^ gmve bim 

pretended^ that his lanus bad been ^cret counfels. E'ven Sertoriuss 

dilated to him hy Minerva^ Nu- hind bad Jomeihif^ divine in it. 
tua FomfilM hoapd biijemftreft- 
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^^^^^^^^ SECT. III. 

Socrates declared the wtfeji of mankind by the oracle of 
Belpbos. 

Plat, in 'Tp HIS declaration of the oracle, fo advantage- 
« ^1°^^^ ^^ ^^ appearance for Socrates, did not a little 

*'*'''* contribute to the enflaming envy, and ftirring up of 
enemies againft him, as he tells us himfelf in his 
apology, wherein he recounts the occafion, and true 
fenfe of that oracle. 

Chaerephon, a zealous difciple of Socrates, hap- 
pening to be at Delphos, demanded of the oracle, 
whether there was a wifer man than Socrates in the 
world. The prieftefs replied there was none. Thii 
anfwer puzzled Socrates extremely, who could fcarce 
comprehend the fenfe of it. ^or on the one fide, 
he well knew, fays he of himfelf, that there was nei- 
ther much nor little wifdom in him 5 and on the 
other, he couW not fufpeft the oracle of falftiood \ 
the divinity being incapable of telling a lie. He 
therefore confidered it attentively, and took great 
pains to penetrate the fenfe of it. At firft he applied 
himfelf to a powerful citizen ; a ftatefman, and a 
great politician, who paffed for one of the wifeft men 
in the city, and who was himfelf as much convinced 
of his own merit as any body. He found by his 
converfation that he knew nothing, and infinuated 
as much to himfelf in terms fufficiently intelligible \ 
whicb made him ortreniely odious to that citizen, and 
all who were prefent. He did the fame by feveral 
others of the fame profeflion ; and all the fruit of 
his ertquiry was, to draw upon himfelf a greater num- 
ber of enemies. From the ftatefman he addreffed him- 
felf to the poets, whom he found ftill fuller of felf- 
cfteem, but in efted:, more void of knowledge and wif- 
dom. He purfued his enquiries to the artifans, and could 
Hot meet with one^ who% becaufc he fucccedcd in his 

own 
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own art, did not believe himfelf very capable, and jj^*'^^^\ 
ftilly informed in all that was great befides ; which-'"""" 
prefumption was the almoft univerfal failing of the 
Athenians. As they had naturally abundance of wit, 
they pretended to be knowing in every thing, and 
believed themfelves capable of pronouncing upon 
all. His enquiries amongft ftrangers were not more 
fuccefsfiil. 

Socrates afterwards entering into, and comparing, 
himfelf with all thofe he had queftioned, * difcove- 
red, that the difference between him and them was, 
that they all believed they knew what they did not 
know, and that for his part, he fincerely profejGTed his 
ignorance. From thence he concluded, that only God 
is truly wife, and that the true meaning of his oracle 
was to make known, that all human wifdom was 
no great matter, or to fpeak -more properly, was 
nothing at all. And as to the Oracle's naming me, 
it no doubt did fo, fays he, by way of fetdng me 
up for an-example, as if it intended to declare to all 
men: The wifeft amongft you is he, who knows 
like Sccrates, that there is no real wifdom in him. t- 

* iSocratcs in omnibus fere ob eamque rem fe arbitrari ab 

fcrmwiibus fie difputat, ut nihil Apolline omnium fapientiffimum 

affirmet ipfe, refcUat alios : ni- cue didhim, ^uod haec cflet una" 

hil fc fcire dicat, niii id ipfum, omnis fapicntia, non arbitrari fe 

coquc pneftare caeteris, quod illi, fcire quod ncfciat. Cic, Acad, 

qua nefciant, fcire fe putent; ^aff.l i. n. 15, i6. 
jpfc ft nihil fcire id unum fciat. 
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Siferaies dev6tts bimfi^ entirely to the infiruakH tf the 
youth of Jtbens. J^OHm ef bis /j^ifies fer him. 
The admirdbk principles with tMcb be infpiw fhem 
^ either fir government or reli^m^ 

FTElt having related htnt particiaarkks in 
the life of Socrates^ it is tirte to proceed c6 
that, in which his charafter |>rincipally wnA pecrfi'- 
arly confifted ; I mean die pains he took to inftruft 
mankind, and particularly in forming the yoath of 
Athens. 
In Apol. He fecmed, fays Libanius, the common &ther of 
Socrat. the republick, fo attentive was he to the happine^ 
P^4»' and advantage of his whok country. But as it k 
yery difficult to correA the aged, and to make peo- 
ple cHtoge principles, who revere the errors in 
which they have grown grey, he devoted his labours 
principally to tte inftruAioa of-youdi, in order to 
low the feeds of virtue in a foil tnore fy. to produce 
the fruits of it. 
Plut. an He had no open fchool like the reft of the philo- 
renifit.ger'.fophers, nor fet time for his leflfons. He had no 
rcip.p. 796 benches prepared, nor ever mounted a profeflbr's 
chair. He was the philofophcr of all times and fea- 
fons. He taught in all places, and upon all occafi- 
ons ; in walking, converfation, at meals, in the ar- 
my, and in the midft of the camp, in the publick 
aflenjblies of the fenatc or people, in prifon itfelf, 
and when he drank the poifon he. philofophused, fays 
Plutarch, and inftrufted mankind. And from thence 
the iame judicious author takes occafion to eftablifh 
a great principle in point of government which Se- 
; ■ neca * before him had placed in all its light. To 

be 

* Habet ubi fe etiam in pr^ v< Ita delitumt {vir ille) ut 

\'ato late cxpiicct magnua animus ubicanquc otiiim fuum abfconde- 

rit 



tcLapuWi^ fflailf %s IiCi, i^ is i^t ncce(6ry to be ^"*«- 
aaaiaJly. © ofliM* la w<ar the robe of judge or ma — li^^ 
giflme» iU^ t^&i^pon^egreateft tribunal f^^^^ 
adnun^lmiipf) Qfr j^(^.. M^y do/ dus, who, 
though bQ»0i««4 yi^. tiic fine names of orators, 
Faetor»» Uk4 ^i^^ST^a if th^y want the. merit c^ 
chofe ch»r3i^ers» QUgb^ to l^ regarded as private 
pei&Ds wd Q^. ^pn&(i^de4 with the kweft and 
moaodOt of tli^. populace. $ig iprhoeyer knows to 
g^vc. vi& €0))n&l fo thofe ^]pu3 confult him, to ani- 
mats the citi^BOs (o virtue, and to inipire them with 
fentkac^cnta of prpbity, ^qqir^i-'getieroihy, and love 
of their country ; Thi$ is, lays Plutarch, the true 
ma^lftrate and nil^r, in whatibever condition or 
place he he* 

Such wa$ Socwies, The fcryices he did the ftatc, 
by the inftru^i6n> he gay^ their youth, and the dif* 
cipfcj he formed arfi in^pyeflahly great. Nevtr 
had mafte? a &^1^ number or fo i}luftriou& l^la- 
to, th(»igh alpn^, were worth a mutefhide. Upon Plat. In 
the point of denih h^ bkfl^d and dunked God for ^^^no. 
three things, that he had wdued him with a rational P* 433- 
foul, that be was born a Greek and not a Barbarian, »^ 
and that h? had plaqed hi^ birth in the life-tinie of t" 
Socrate^ Xenpp^n had th^ &me advantage. It is Diog. in 
iaid, that one di^y Socrates met him in the ftreet, Xenoph. 
and ftoppiDg him with his 0:afF, aiked him whether P ^^a 
he knew where pFQvifio{is were fold. It was not 
diSicuIc to r^y tQ |:his queftion. Put Socrates ha- 

nt impdefle velitet ring;ulis et u- privato pibllcuin negotium agit. 

nivcrfis, ingen'o, voce, confilio. An illc plus pracllat, qui inter 

Nee cnim is /blus rcip prodcft, pcrcgrinbs et cives, aut urjaanus 

qui candidatDs txcrahif, et toetur praetor adea&tibu&adfcfToris Veiin 

reos» etdepace bcUoquecenret^ pronunciat; quam qui docet, 

i«d qui j|uventutem exhortatur, quid At juflitia, quid pietas, quid 

qui in taiita bonorom pr^cepto- patientla, quid fortlcudo, quid 

niminopiavirtuteinftnHtanimoSy mortis contemptu?, quid deorum * 

quiadpecuniamluxutlamquecur- inteUo^as, quam gratuitum bo- 

iu ruentes preniat ac retiahit, «t nam fit confcientia ? Siitec. de 

ii mKil aliti4 c«rte monttur, in tranfuii Mim, c. 3. 

P 4 ving 
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Art AX. ving demanded in what place men teamed virta^ 

M n^mow. ^^^ feeing this fecond q|ueftion put him to the fland ; 

If you defire to know it, continued the philofofdier, 

follow me, and you (halJ be informed : Which he 

did immediately, and was afterwards the firft who 

coUeded and publilhed his mafter^ diieourles. 

Plut.de Ariftippus, upon a converfatioft with lichoma* 

p"c i6 ^^^^^ ^ which he had introduced fome ftrokes of 

Socrates's dodtrine, conceived fo ardrat a pafiion to 

become his difciple, that he grew lean and wan in 

effed of it, till he could go and drink at the Ibun- 

tain head his fill of^# philoibphy, that taught the 

knowledge and remedy of evil. ^ 

What is reported of Euclid the Megarian, ex- 
plains flill better how high the paflion of- Socrates's 
difciples ran, to receive the benefit of his inftrufti- 
Plut. in ons. There was at that time an open war between 
Pcric. Athens and Megara, which was carried with fo 
p. 1 68. jjixich animofity, that the Athenians Qbliged their, ge- 
nerals to take an oath to lay waftc the territ9ry. of 
Megara twice a year, and projiibited the Megariam 
to fct foot in Attica upon pain of death. This de- 
^ cree could not extinguifh nor fufpend the zeal of Eu- 
Aul. Gel, clid. He quitted Kis city in the evening in the dif- 
Noa Att. guife of a woman, with a veil upon his l^d, and 
J.6. c. 10. came to the houfe of Socrates in the ni^t, wheie 
he continued till the approach of day,^ w|)en he re-? 
turned in the fame manner he came. 

The ardour of the young Athenians to follow iiiin 
was incredible. They left father and mother, and 
renounced all parties of pleafure to attach themfelves 
to him, and to hear his difcourfes, We may judg? 
of this in the example of Alcibiades, the moft ar- 
dent and fiery of all the Athenians. The philofo- 
phcr however never fpared him, and was always rea- 
dy to allay the violence of his paffions, and to re- 
^lian.1.3. buke his pride, \*hich was 4fis great difeafe. One 
^\^J^' day when Alcibiades was fettingoff his wealth, and 
^cgr^at eftates in his poffeffion, (which generally 

blow 
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blow up young people of quality) he carried him to ^*^'''^- 
a ge<^;raphical map, aod a&ed him to find Attica. 
It was fo fmall it could fcarce be difcerned upon that 
draught ; he found it however, though with fonvf . ; 
difficulty : But upon being defir^d to, point out his -^- ,^ 
own eftate diere : It is too fmall, lays he, to be dif- / 
tinguifhed m fo little a Ipace. See then, replied So« 
crates, how much you are affefted about an imper- 
f:eptiblc point of land. This reafoning might have 
been ui^d ^uch farther ftill. For what was Attica 
compared to all Greece, Greece to Europe^ Europe 
to the whole world, and the \vprid itfelf, to the vaft 
extent of the infinite orbs which furround it ? What 
an infect,* what^ nothing, is the moft powerful 
prince of the earth jn the midft of this abyfe of bo- 
dies and immenfe fpaces ; and how much of it does 
he occupy ! 

The young people of Athens, dazzled with the 
glory of Themiftocles, Cimon, and Pericles, and 
full of a wild ambition, after having received for 
feme time the leffons of the fophifts, wlio promifed 
to make them very great politicians, conceived them- 
felvcs capable of every thing, and aipired at the • 
firft employments. One of thefe, named Glauco, Xenoph. 
had taken it f© ftrongly into his head, to enter upon |"^"^orab^ 
the adminiftration of the pulplick affairs,, though notjj^^.^^^ 
twenty years old, that none of his family or friends / ' 
were able to divert him from a defign fo little con- 
fiftent with his age and capacity. Socrates, who had 
an afFe&ion for him upon account of Plato his bro- 
ther, was the only perfon that could prevail upon 
him to change his refolution. 

Meepng him one day, he accofted him fo happi- 
ly with difcourfe, that he engaged him to give him 
the hearing, Ypu are defirous then to govern the re- ,,. j-- 
puWick, faid he to him. True, replied Glauco. / 
Yon cannot have a more npble defign, anfwered So- 
crates : For if you fucceed, you will have it in your 
power to ferve your friends effedtually, to aggrap- 

' dizci 
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AtTAx. dize your family, and to extetid tibfr coi&« ^ 
y^f"^"' your country • You will make yoarfelf iuipitos not 
only to Athens, but througkiut all Greeoe^ and per* 
haps your renown, like that of Themifiocks^ may 
Ipread abroad amongft the barb^pouft nadgns. In 
inort, wherever you are, you wiU attra^ the pe^ed 
and admiration of the whole world. 

So (mooth and infinuating a prelude was eattxtme* 
ly pleafing to the young man, who was taken by 
Kb blind fide. He ftayed willingly, give 9^ occa* 
fion to prefe him to that purpofe, and tiie coaycffi^ 
tion continued. SlMe you defire to be efteemed and 
honoured, no doubt you have in view t» be ufi^ to 
the publick. Certainly. TcU me then, I beg yew in the 
name of the gods, wha<: is the firft fervioft you pKh 
pofe to render the ftate. As Glauco Aemed at a 
lois, and meditated upon what he Should ^^pfiveF : I 
prefume, continues Sc^rates, k is to enrich i<9 dui^ 
\ is to fay, to augment its revenues. Mj very diO(U^ 
^pi- You are well verfed then affuredly in the reveniwJs of 
v^ tte ftate, and know perfeftly to what they may amouM. 
You have not failed to make them your particular ftu- 
■ dy, in order that if a fond (hould happen to feil by any 
unforefccn accident, you might be able to fupply the 
deficiency with another. I proteft, replied Glauco, 
That never entered into my thoughts. At kaft you 
will tell me at what the expences of the republick 
arc computed ; for you muft know how important 
it is to retrench fuch as arc fujperfiuoi^. I own I 
am as littk informed in this ppint as the other. 
You muft therefwe refer your defign of enriching 
the ftate till another time ; for it is impoifibk you 
Ihould do it, whilft you are unacquainted wkh its re- 
venues and expences. 

But faid Glauco, there is ftili another means, 

!; which you have not mentioned ; a ftate may be eo- 

r riched by the ruin of its enemies. You arc in the 

.. right, replied Socrates. But that depends upon its 

being the ftrongeft ; otherwife it incurs the hazard 

of 
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<A lofing what it has. For which reafon, he who ^^^m *; 
tftlks Of ei^gaging in a war, ought to know A/c^JUJUlZH 
foites on both fid® ^ that if he finds his own party 
ftrongeft, he may boldly advifethe war, and if weakeft^ 
difluade die people fix)m undertaking it. Now do you 
know the ftra^h of our repuUick and that of our ene^ 
miesby&aandlandp Haveyouaftateof theminwri- / 
ting ; be fo kind to let nrie fee it. I have it not at prcfent, - A- 
fiid GIa«co. I fee then, faid Socrates, that we fhall ^ 
not prcfendy enter into a war, if you are charged 
wkh the government *, for you have abundance of 
enouiries to make, and much pains to go through, 
tdore you will refolve upon it. 

He ran over in this manner feveral other articles 
no le& important, with which Glauco appeared e- 
qually unacquainted, till he brought him to confefs, 
how rldicubus thofe people were, who have the rafh- 
oefc to intermeddle in the government, without any 
other preparation to ^ in it, than that of an high \ 
efteem for themfeiives, and an immoderate ambition — t— 
of rifing to the firft places and dignities. Have a '' 
are, dear Glauco, faid he to him, leaft a too warm 
defire of luHiours Ihould deceive you into purfuits, 
that may cover you with fhame, by fetting your in- 
capacity and (lender abilities in full light. 

Glauco gave attentk>n to the wife admonitions of 
Socrates, and took time to inform himfelf in pri- 
vate, before his appearance in publick. This is a 
le&nibr all ages, and may be very ufeful to perfons l^ 
in all ftations and conditions of life. ' 

Socrates did not urge his friends to enter early up- Xenoph. 
on publick employments 5 but firft to take pains tor f^^^^g^^' 
the attainment of the knowledge neccflary to their \ ^ ^^' 
fuccels in them. A man muft be very fimple, faid ^'^• 
he, to believe that the mechanick arts 'can be ac- ^ ^^^* 
quired without the help of proper matters, and that 
the knowledge requifite in governing ftates, which 
is the greateft effeft of human prudence, demands, 
no previous labour and application. His great care" 

in 
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A^TAx. in regard to thofe, who afpiried to puWick employ- 

i—r-: ments, wa« to form their manners upon the foUd 

principles of probity and juftice ; and efpccially to 
infpire them with a fincere love of their country, 
with the mod ardent paffion for the publick good, 
gnd an high idea of the power and goodneis of the 
^ods : becaufe without thefe qualities, all other abili- 
ties ferve only to render men more wicked, wd more 
capable of doing evil. Xcnophon h^ tranlmitted 
to us a converfation of Socrates with Euthydemus, 
upon providence, which is one of the fineft pafpiges 
to be found in the writings of the antients, 
' Did you never refled: with yourfelf, fays SJocratesto 
^ Euthydemus, how much care the gods have taken to be- 

ftow upon man all that is neceffary to his namre. Nc^ 
ver I affure you, replied he, You fee, continued So- 
crates, how neeejQTary light is, and how precious that 
gift of the gods ought to appear to us. Without it, 
added Euthydemus, we fliould be like the blind, and 
. ^ ^ all nature as if it were not, or had expired ; ISm be- 
caufe we have oqcafion for fulpcjnfe and. relai^ation, 
they have alfo given us the night for our repofe. 
You are in th^ right, and for this we ought to nen^ 
der then^ continual praifes and thankfgiving. They 
have ordained that the fun, that bright and lumir 
nous ftar, ihould prefide over tlie day to diftinguifh 
Its different parts, and that its light fhoqld not only 
ferve to difcover the wonders of hature, but to dif- 
penfe univerfal life and heat ; and at the fame time 
» they have commanded the moon and ftars to illu-r 
minate the night, of itfelf dark and obfcure. Is 
there any thing more admirable dun this variety 
^nd viciffitude of day and night, of light and dark- 
ncfs, of labour and reft ; and all thi^ for the conve- 
nience and good of man ? Socrates enumerates in 
like manner the infinite advantages we receive fkim 
lire and water in the occafions of life ; and connnu- 
^ ing to obferve upon the Wonderfol attention of pro- 
''yidence iaall that regards us. What fay you, pur- 

jiicd 
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^ed he, tipon the fiitfs return after winter to re-vifit art ax. 
as, and that as the fruits of one feafon wither and !!l!Lil^' 
decay, he ripens new ones to fucceed them ? That 
having rendered man this fervice, he retires, leaft 
he Ihould incommode him by excels of heat, and 
then after having removed to a certain point, which 
he could not pafs without putting us in danger of 
I>eri£hing with cold, that he returns in the fame track 
to refume his place in thofe parts of the heavens, 
iwhere his prefence is more beneficial to us. And 
becaufe we could neither fupport the cold or heat, if 
we were to pafs in an inftant from die one to the 
other, do you not admire, that whilft this ftar ap- 
proaches and removes fo flowly, the two extremities 
arrive by almoft infcnfible degrees. * Is it pofTible 
not to difcover in this difpofition of the feafons of 
the year, a providence and goodnefs, not only in- 
tent upon our necellities, but alfo upon our delights 
and enjoyments. 

All thefe things, faid Euthydemus, make me 
doubt, whether the gods have any other employment 
than to fhower down their gifts and graces upon 
mankind. There is one point however, that puts 
me to a ftand, which is, that the brute animals par- 
take of ail thefe hleflings as well as ourfelves. Yes, 
replied Socrates : but do you not obferve, that all 
thefe animals fubfift only for man's fervice? The 
ftrongeft and moft vigorous of them .he fubjcdls at 
his will, he makes them tame and gentle, and ufes 
them fuccelsfuUy ih his wars, his labours, and the other 
occafions of life. 

What if we confider man in himfelf. Here So- 
crates examines the diverfity of the fenfes, by the 
miniftry of which, man enjoys all that is bell and 
moft excellent in nature ; the vivacity of his wit, 
and the force of his reafon, which exalt him infi.- 

nitcly 
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i£iVwaH ^^^y atovc all other animals v Ac i«WifcriiilfjMf ^f 
— ^^^ fpcech^ by the means idf wUcIv we comiminioKcr our 
thought reciprocally, puUilh ocnr laNis, and ijovem 
ftates. - 

From all this, fays ^ocralseSy it b eafyito difem 
liiar there are gods, and diac they have onus in dsdr 
mrticular care, though he cannot difo^ar ibaatbf 
hisfenfes. Do we perceive the thunder, whilft it 
ftrikes through all things which oppofe it? Do we^if- 
tinguiih the winds, whilft they are tearing up idl be* 
fore them in our view ? Our foul itietf with which weait 
fo intimate, which moves and a&s us, is^ ic Tifit^, 
can we behold it ? It is the fame With tegurd to the 
gods, of whom none are vifible in the diftribodon 
of their favours. The Great God himfeif, (tbefe 
words are remarkable, and demonftrafee/dot Socia- 
tes acknowledged one fupreme God, die author of 
all being, fuperior to all others, who were only the 
minifters of his will, ) this great God, who has 
formed the univerfe, and fupports the ftupendoos 
work, whde every part is finilhcd with the vtmc& 
goodnefs and harmony : He -who preferves them 
perpetually in iv^j^md vigour, and eaules them 
to obey him wSn a never-failing punduaUty, 
and a rapidity not to be followed by our imaginad- 
on ; this God makes himfelf fufficlendy vifiWe by 
the endlefs wonders of which he is author ; but con- 
tinues always inviiible in himfelf« Let us not then refofe 
to believe even what we do not fee, and let us fopfdy 
the defcd: of our corporeal eyesj by uling thofe of tte 
foul •> but efpecially let us learn to render the juft ho- 
mage of refpcdt and veneration to the divinity, whofe 
will it fcems to be, that we Ihould have no other pefcep- 
rion of him than by his effeds in our favour. Now 
diis adoration, this homage, confifls in pleafing 
him, and we can only pleafe him in doing his will. 
Xcnoph. ^^ *^ manner Socrates inftrufted youth ; thefc 
Mcmorab- are the principles and fentiments he inlpircd into 
j^4^p 803 them 5 on die one fide, a pcrfcft fubmiffion to die 
^^' I laws 
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laws and magiftratcs^ in which he made juftice <^^^'^^^^^ 
lift ; 00 the odier, a profoi^d regard for the divini- ^""*'-: 
tjj which confticutes religidn. Li things fiirpaifing 
cmr underftandii^, he advifes us to confult the gods ; 
dnd ^ thiey impart themfelvts only to thok that 
plea& them» he recommends above all things the 
making of them propitious by a wile and attentive con- 
idu6t. ^ fie gods art ttn/Cy £iys he, and it depends 
upon them either to grant what we ajk^ or to ghe us 
the dtreCHy reverse of it. He cites an excellent 
prayer from an anonymous poet : Great God^ give 
}ive usy nae hefeecbj tbofe good tinngs of winch we ft and 
in need^ whether we crave them or not ; a?td remove 
from us aU tbofij which may he hurtful to us^ though 
w implore them of you. The vulgar imagined, that 
ihere are things which the gods obierve, and others 
of whidh they take no notice : But Socrates uught, 
that the gods obierve all our a&ions and words ; 
that they penetrate into our mcA fecret thougltts, are 
pre&nt in all our deliberations, and that they infpire 
US in all our actions. 
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Artax* 
Mnemon* ' ^ i^; *-, •^ 

S E G Ti V* 

Socrates applies him/elf to 'difcredit the fo^fts in the 
opinion of the young yitheniam. What is to be un- 
derjiood of the ironical cbara£ler afcribed to him. 

SOCRATES found it necei^ trt prejudice 
the young people againit a bad tafte,, whidi had 
prevailed for fome time in Greece. A feft of affur | 
ming men arofe, who ranking themfclves as the firft i 
fages of Greece, were entirely the reverfc in . their 
conduft. For inftead of being infinitely remote | 
from all avarice and anibition, as were Pittacus, Bias, 
Thales, and the others who made the ftudy of wif- ' 
dom their principal occupation^ thefe men were ambi- | 
tious and covetous, entered into the intriguesand aSaln 
of the worldj and made a trade of their pretended, i 
Plut. in knowledge* * They were called fophifts, and wan- 
Apolog. dered from city to city. They caufed themfelves to i 
f. i9> 20* bg nfi^^ up asoracles,fend ,walked about attended by , 
crouds of their difcipils^^ho, through a kind of en- I 
.chantment, abandoned tHgjfembraces of their pateiltSi to 
follow thefe proud teachers, whom they paid dearly 
for their inftrudion. There was nothing thefe nuf- 
ters did not profefs : Theology, phyficks, ethicks, 
arithmetick, aftronomy, grammar, muGck, poetry^ 
rhetorick, and hiftory. They knew every thing, 
and could teach every thing. Their greateft fuppo- 
fed fk'ill lay in philofophy and eloquence. Moft of 
them like Gorgias, valued themfelves upon giving 
immediate anfwers to all queftions that could be pro- 
pofed to them. Their young difciples acquired no- 
thing from tHeir precepts, but a filly efteem for 
themfelves, and an univerfal contempt for every bo- 
dy elfei fo that not a fcholar quitted thefe fchools, 

* Sic enim appcUantur hi, fa philofophantur Cit. in Lu^ 
q^ai ollei tacioftis aut ^uaeftiis cau- cuL n. 1 29, 

but 
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but was more impertinent than when he firft entcred^Yw'^o'^N. 
them. — - 

It was neceffary to decry the falfe eloquence and 
bad logick of thefe proud teachers in the fenfe of 
the young Athenians. To attack them in front, 
and difpute with them in a direft manner by a con- 
tinued difcourfc, was what Socrates could well have 
done, for he poflefled in a fupreme degree the talents 
of fpeaking and reafoning ; but this was no means 
to fiicceed againft great haranguers, whofe fole aim 
was to dazzle their auditors with a vain glitter and 
rapid flow of words. He therefore took another 
courfe, and ♦ making ufe of the turns and addrels 
of irony, which he knew how to apply with won- 
derfiJ art and delicacy, he chofc to conceal under 
the appearance of fimplicity, and the afFedation of 
ignorance, all the beauty and great force of his ge- 
tiius. Nature, which had given him fo fine a foul, 
feemed to have formed his outfideexprelsly for fuftain- 
ing the ironick charadler. He was very ugly, and 
befides that, f had fomething very blockifh and ftu- 
pid in his phyfiogmony. The whole air of his per- 
fon, which had nothing not very common and poor 
in it, perfeftly correfponded with that of his coun- 
tenance. 

When II he happened into the company of fome 
one of thefe fophifts, he propofed his doubts with a 
diffident and modeft air, afked fimple queftions in a 
• 

* Socrates in ironia diffimu- vocant. Cic. Acad. ^afi. 1. 4. 

lantiaque longe omnibus lepore n. 15. * 

atque humanitate praeftitic. Ck. Sed et ilium quern nominavi ^ 

1. 2. de orat. n, 270. ( Gorgiam ) et cxteros ifophiftas, 

•f- Zopynis phyfiognomon — ut e Platone intelligi poteft, lu- 

Ihipidum effe Socratem dixit ct fos videmus a Socrate. Is enim 

bardum. Cic.deFat.n. 10. percontando atque interrogando 

H Socrates dc fe, ipfedetrahens clicerc folcbat eorum opini- 

in difputatione, plus tribuebat ones quibus cum differebat, ut 

iis, quos volebat refellere. Ita, ad ea, jquae ii refpondiiTent, fi 

cum aliud dicerct atque fentiret, quid vidcj ctur, diceret. Cic, di 

libenter uti folitus eft ilia diffi- finih, 1. 2. n. 2. 
mulatione, quam Gneci hfcmiav 

Vol. IV. Q plain 
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miI^Imok ^^^^ manner, and, as if he had been incapable of 
-r^^i^^^exprefling himfelf otherwife, made ufe of tririal 
comparifons, and allufions taken from the meaneft 
employments. The fophift heard him with a icorn* 
ful attention, and inftead of giving him a plecile 
anfwer, fell into his common places, and talked a 
great deal without faying any thing to the purpole. 
Socrates after having praifed (not to enrage) his ad- 
verfary, entreated him to adapt himfelf to his weak- 
nefs, and to defcend fo low as him, by fatisfying his 
queftions in a few words ; becaqfe neither his wit nor 
memory were capable of comprehending or retainiag 
f J many fine and exalted notions, and that all Im 
knowledge was confined to qucftion and anfwcr. 

This paflcd in a numerous affembly, and the fci- 
entifick perfon could not recede. When Socrates 
had once got him out of his entrenchment^ by obli- 
ging him to anfwer his queftions fuccinftly^ he car- 
ried him on from one to another to the moft abfurd 
confequences v and after having reduced him either 
to contradict himfelf, or be filent, he complained, 
that the learned man would not vouchfafe to inftruft 
him. The young people however perceived the in- i 
capacity of their matter, and changed their admira- I 
tion for him into contempt. Thus the name of fo- 
phift became odious and ridiculous. 

It is eafy to judge, that men of the fophifti's cha- 
rafter, of which I have now fpokc, who were in 
high credit v/ith the great, who lorded it amongft 
tlie jyouth of Athens, and had been long celd>ratcd 
for their wit and learning, could not be attacked 
with impunity ; and the rather, becaufe they had 
been taken in the two moft fenfible points, their 
Plat, in fame, and their intereft. Socrates, for having en- 
Apolog. deavoured to unmafk their vices, and difcredit their 
P- 2 3- £ilfe eloquence, experienced from thefe corrupt and 
haughty men, all that could be feared or expcdcd 
fi-om the moft malignant envy, and the moft enve- 
nomed hatred v which it is^now time to explain. 

S E q T. 
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AUTAZ. 

^' _ .. AInxmon* 

S E G T. VL 



Socrdtis i$ accufid tf hoUtf\g lad opinions in regard to 
the Gods J and of corrupting tpe Athenian youth. He 
defends himfetfrnthatit art or fear. He is condemned 
to die. 

SOCRATES was accufed a little before theA.Af. 
firft year of the XCV Olympiad foon after thc^^^^v ^ 
expulfion of the thirty tyrants out of Athens, in the ^qj. 
fixty ninth year of his life^ but the profecution had 
been projefted long before. The oracle of Delphos, 
which had declared him the wifeft of mankind ; the 
contempt into which he had brought the doftrine and 
morals of the fophifts of his time, who were then in 
high reputation ; the liberty with which he attacked 
all vice \ the fingular attachment of his difciples for 
his perfon^ and maxims, had concurred in alienating 
people againft him and had drawn abundance of envy 
upon him; 

His enemies having fwbrn his deftrudtion, and per- ^lian 1. H 
ceiving the difficulty of the attempt, planted their ^-^^^ 3-. 
batteries at diftanee^ and at firfl: attacked him in the Apdiog. 
dark and by obfcure and fecret practices. It is faid, Socrat. p. 
that to found the people*s difpofition in regard to So- 19» 
crates^ and to try whether it would ever be fafe to 
cite him before the judges, they engaged Arifto- 
phanes to bring 4um into the theatre in a comedy, 
wherein the firft feeds of the accufation meditated a* 
gainft him were difperfed^ it is not certain whether 
Ariftophanes was fuborned by Anytus, and the reft 
of Socrates's enemies, to compofe a fatyrical piece 
againft him. It is very likely, that the declared con* 
tempt of Socrates for all comedies in general, and for 
thofe of Ariftophanes in particular, whilft he pro- 
fefled an extraordinary efteem for the tragedies of 
Euripides, might be the poet*s true motive for taking 
his revenge of the philpfopher, . However it were, 

Vql, m Q^a Arifto- 
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^iTAic. Ariftophanes, to the dilgrace of poetry, did lend his 
^'*'^''' pen to the malice of Socrates*s enemies, or his own 
rcfentment, and employed his whole genius an4 ca- 
pacity to depreciate the beft and moft excelled man, 
that ever the pagan world produced. 

He compofcd ^ piece called the ckuJsy wherein he 
introduced the philofopher, perched in a bafket, and 
hoifted up amidft the air and clouds, from whence he 
vents maxims, or rather the mcrfl ridiculous fubtleries, 
a very aged deteor, who was defirous to efcapc the 
clofe purfuit* of his creditors, ccMnes to him to be 
taught the art of tricking them at law, to prove by 
unanfwerable jreafons that he owes them nothing, and 
in a word of a very bad, to make a very good caufe. 
But finding himfelf incapable of any improvements 
from die fublimc leffons of his new mafter, he brings 
his fon to him in his ftead." This young man foon 
after quits this learned fchool, fo well inftruded, that 
at their firft meeting, he beats his father, and proves 
to him by fubtle but invincible arguments, that he has 
reafon for treating him in that manner. In every 
fcene where Socrates appears, the poet makes him 
utter a thouland impertinencies, and as many iriipie- 
tics againft the gods ; and in particular againft Jupi- 
ter. He makes him talk like a man of the greateft 
vanity and opinion of himfelf,. with an equal con- 
tempt for all others, who out of a criminal curiofity 
is for penetrating what paffes in the heavens, and for 
diving into theabyffes of the parth ; who boaib of 
having always the means to make injuftice triumph ; 
and who is not contented with keeping thofe fecrets 
for himfelti but teaches them to others, and thereby 
corrupts, youth. All this is attended with a refined 
raillery and a fak, which could not fail of pleafing 
a people of fo quick and delicate a tafte as the Athe- 
nians,, who were befides naturally invidious of all 
tranfcendent merit. They were fo much charmed 
with iu that without waiting the conclufion of the 
reprefentation^ th.ey ordered the name of Arifto- 
phanes 
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pliancs to be let down above thofe of all his compe- ^»tax. 
titors. ^'"^*>''' 

Socrates, who had been informed that he was to be 
afted U^ the theatre, went thither upon^he day to 
fee the comedy, contrary to his oiftom, ; for it was 
not cdmmOhfor him to go to thofe affemblies, unleis 
when fome new tragedy of Euripidj|s was to be per- 
formed^ who was his intimate friend, and whofe 
pieces he efteemed, upon account of the folid princi- 
ples of morality he took care to interfperfe in them. 
It w^ however remarked, that he had not patience to 
wait the conclufion of one of them, wherein the aftor 
had began with a dangerous maxim, and went out 
immediately, without confidering the injury his with- 
drawing might do his friend's reputation. He never 
went to comedies, unlefs when Alcibiades and Critias 
forced him thither againft his will, pfFended at the 
unbounded licence which reigned in them, and inca- 
pable of feeing the reputation of his fellow citizens 
publickly torn in pieces. He was prcfent at this 
without the 'leafl: emotion, and without expreffing 
any difcontent ; and fome ftrangers being in pain to 
know who the Socrates intended by the play was^ hePIut. dc 
rofeup from his feat^ and fliewed himfelf during the<=^"<^-^*^« 
whole reprefentation. He told thofe who were near^' *®* 
him, and were amazed at his indifference and patience, 
that he imagined himfelf at a great entertainment, 
where he was agreeably laughed at, and that it was 
proper to underftand raillery. 

There-is no appearance, as I have already obferv- 
ed, that Ariftophanes, tho* he was not Socrates's friend, 
had entered imp the black confpiracy of his enemies, 
and had any thought of occafioning his deftruftion. 
It is more probable, that a poet, who diverted the 
publick at the expence of the principal magifbrates 
and mofl celebrated generals, was alfo willing to 
make them laugh at the expence of a philofopher. 
All the guilt was on the fide of thole, who envied 
tim, and his enemies, who were in hopes of making 

0^3 great 
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artax. great ufe of the reprefentation of tfiis comedy againft 
^''"'''" him. The artifice was indeed profound, and cpn- 
ceived with (kill. In afting a man upon the ftage, 
he is only reprefented on his bad, weak or ambiguous 
fides. That view of him is followed with ridituk : 
ridicule accuftoms people to the contempt of his pcr- 
fon, and contclj^t proceeds to injuftice. For the 
world are naturally bold in infulting, abufing, and 
injuring a man, when once he becomes the objefi: of 
their general contempt. 

Thefe were the firft blows ftruck at him, and 
ferved as an affay and tryal of'the great affair medita- 
ted againft him. It lay dormant a long while, and 
did not break out in twenty years afterwards. The 
troubles of the republick might veil occafion that 
long delay. For it was in that interval the enterprizc 
againft Sicily •happened, the event of which was fa 
unfortunate, that Athens was befieged and taken by 
Lyfander, who changed it*s form of government, 
and eftablifhed the thirty tyrants, that were not ex- 
pelled, till a very fmall time before the afiair we 
ipeak of. 

Melitus then appeared as accufcr, and entered a 

3603. procefs in. form againft Socrates. His accufatiOnwas 

Ai\t. J. C. couched in two heads. The firft was, that he did 

401- not admit the gods acknowledged by the republick, 

and introduced new divinities: the fecond, that he 

corrupted the youth of Athens ; and concluded with 

inferring that fentence of death ought to pals againft 

him. 

Never had accufation fo little likelihood, pretext 
or foundation as this. It was now forty years, that 
Socrates has made it his profefTion to inftruft the 
Athenian youth. He had advanced no opinions in 
fecret, and in the dark. His leflfons were given pub- 
lickly and in the view of great numbers of auditors. 
lie had always oblerved the fame conduA^ and 
taught the fame principles. What then could be 
MeJitus's mofiv? for this acwfation, after fuch a 

length 
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length oF time? How came his zeal for the publick j^^J^^;; 
£Ood, after having been languid and drowfy for &> *'^""'^ 
piany years^ to awake on a fudden, and become fo j 

violent? Is it pardonable, for fo warm and worthy 
a citizen as Melitus would appear, to have continued 
mute and' inadive, whilft any one corrupted the 
whole youth of the city, by inftilling feditious maxims \ 

into them, and by inlpiring them with a difguft and 
contempt for the eftabliftied government. ' For he, 1 

who does not prevent an evil, when it is in his power, 
is equally criminal with him that commits it. Liba- Liban. in j 
nius fpeaks thus in a declamation of his called the ^P^^* ^^'\ 
apology of Socrates. But continues he, tho* Melitus, g], g,"^^ \ 
whether out of diftraAion, indifference, or real avo- 
cation of his af&irs, never thought for fo many years 
of entering an accufation againft Socrates ; how came 
ittopafs, that in a city like Athens, which abound- ^' 

ed with wife magiftrates, and what is more with bold 
informers, fo publick a conlpiracy, as that attributed 
to Socrates, fliould efcape the eyes of thofe, whom 
either the love of their country , or invidious malig- 
nity, render fo vigilant and attentive ? Nothing was 
ever lefs feafible, nor more void of all probability. 

Asfoonas the confpiracy broke out, the friends of Ccer. I. i. 
Socrates prepared for his defence. Lyfias, the moftdeOrat.n. 
able orator of his times, brought him an elaborate ^31- 233- 
difcourfe of his compofing j wherein he had fet forth 
the reafons and meafures of Socrates in all their light, 
and interfperfed the whole with tender and pathetick Quint. I. 
ftrokes, capable of moving the moft obdurate hearts, n. c. 1. 
Socrates read it with pleafure, and approved it very 
much*; but as it was more conformable to the rules 
of rhetorick than the fentiments and fortitude of a 
philofopher, he told him frankly, that it did not fuit 
him. Upon which t-yfias, having alked how it was 
poflible to be well done, and at the fame time not 
fuit him ; in the fame manner, faid he, ufing ac- 
cording to liis cuftom a vul^r comparifon, that an 
excellent workman might bring mc magnificent ap- 

CL4 P^^^l' 
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artax. parel, or fhoes embroidered with gold, to which 
^^^^^: nothing would be wanting on his part, but which 
however would not fit me. He perfifted therefore 
inflexibly in the refolution, not to demean himfclf by 
begging fuflfrages in the low abjeft manner common 
at that time. He employed neither artifice nor the 
glitter of eloquence. He had no recourfc either to 
foUicitation or entreaty. He brought neither his wife 
nor children to incline the judges in his favour by 
their fighs and tears. Neverthelefs * tho' he firmly 
rehifed to make ufe of any voice but his own in his 
defence, and to appear before his judges in the fub- 
miflive pofture of a fuppliant, he did not behave in 
that manner out of pride, or contempt of the tribu- 
nal. It was from a noble and intrepid affurance, re- 
fulting from greatnefs of foul and the confcioufnels of 
his truth and innocence. So that his defence had 
nothing timorous or weak in it* His difcourfe was 
bold, manly, generous, without ^afljon, without 
emotion, full of the noble liberty of a philofopher, 
with no other ornament but that of truth, and bright- 
ned univerfally with the charafter and language of 
innocence. Plato, who was prefent tranfcribed it af- 
terwards, and without any additions compofed fi-om 
it the work, which he calls The apology of Socrtes, 
one of the mod confummate mafterpieces of antiquity. 
I fliall here make an extraft from it. 
Plat, in upon the day afligned, the procefs opened in the 
Apolog. ufual forms ; the parties appeared before the judges, 
Socrat. and Melitus Ipoke. The worfe his c^ufe, and the 
Aco^Socr. ^^^ provided it was with proofs, the more occafion 
& in Mc- had he of addrefs and art to cover it's weaknefs. He 
mor. omitted nothing, that might render the adverfe party 
odious, and inllead of reafons, which could not but 
fail him, he fubftituted the delufive fhine of a lively 

• His ct talibus addudlus So- beram contumaciam a magnita- 
crarcs, ncc patronum qusefivit dine animi duftam, nonaluper- 



ad judicium capitis, nee jadici- bia. Cic. Tu/c, ^^ft, lib. i 
bus i'uppkx fuit; adiiibuitc^ue li 



and 
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andpompous eloquence. Socrates, in obferving that Art ax. 
he could not tell what impreffion the difcourfe of his y^'^^'^''- 
accufcrs might make upon the judges, owns, that as 
to him he fcarce knew himfelf, they had given fuch 
artful colouring and likelihood to their arguments, 
the* there was not the leaft word of truth in all they 
had advanced. 

I have already faid, that their accufation confiftcd Plat, in 
in two heads. The firft regards religion. Socrates -^P^^^S- 
enquires out of an impious curiofity into what pafles^* ^^ 
in the heavens, and in the bowels of the earth. He 
denies the gods adored by his country. He cndea- 
vourfe to introduce a new worfhip, and, if he may be 
believed, an unknown god inipires him in all his 
actions^. To make (hort, he believes there are no 
gods. 

The fecond head relates to the intereft and govern- 
ment of the ftate. Socrates corrupts the youth by 
inftilling bad fentiments concerning the divinity into 
them, by teaching them a contempt of the laws, 
and the order eftablifhed in the republick -, by de- 
claring openly againft the choice of the magiftrates 
by * lot ; by exclaiming againft the publick. affem- . 
blies, where he is never feen to appear ; by teaching 
the art of making the worft of caufes good j by at- 
taching the youth to himfelf out of a fpirit of pride 
and ambition, under the pretence of inftrufting them ; 
and by proving to children, that they may abufe their 
parents with impunity. He glories in a pretended 
oracle, and believes himfelf the wifeft of mankind. 
He taxes all others with folly, and condemns with- 
out referve, all their maxims and adlions ; conftitu- 
ting himfelf by his own authority the general cenfor 

* Socrates in reality did not ap- tho the faults of thefe people are 

pro^e this manner of eleSing the far from being of the great impor- 

magiftrates. He ohferved^ that tance thofe errors are, ^johich are 

tvihen a pilots a mujidan, or an committed in the adminifiration of 

archite^ is ^antedy no body is the republic^. Xenoph. Meinorab. 

'willing to take him at a venture i 1. I . p- 7 1 2 . 

and 
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Artax. and reformer of the ftate. Notwithftanding which, 
■ the effecfls of his leffons may be feen in the pcribns of 

Critias and Alcibiades, his mod intimate friends, 
who have done gre^t mifchiefs to their country, and 
have been the moft wicked of citizens, and the moft 
abandoned of men. 

This concluded with recommending to the judges, 
to be very mucji upon their guard ajgainft the daz- 
zling eloquence of Socrates, and to fufpedt extremely 
the infinuating and artificial turns of addrefs, which 
he woyld employ to deceive them. 
Plat. p. 1 7. Socrates began his diicourfe with thi?5 point, and 
declared that he would fpeak to the judges as it was 
his ciiftom to talk in his common converfation, that is 
to fay, with much fimplicity, and no art. 
Ibid. p. 27. He then proceeds to particulars. Upon what foun- 
Xenoph. dation can it be alledged, that he does not acknow- 
P- 7^3- ledge the gods of the republick ; he, who has been 
often feen to facrifice in his own houfe, and in the 
temples ? Can jt be doubted whether he ufes divina- 
tion or not, whilft it is ni^de a crime in him to re- 
port, that he received counfels froni a certain divi- 
nity ; and thence concluded that he aims at introduc- 
• ing new deities ? But in this he innovates nothing 
more than others who putting their faith in divination, 
obferve the flight of birds, confult the entrails of 
. viftims, and remark even words and accidental enr 
counters : different means, which the gods employ to 
give mankind a foreknowledge of the future, old or 
£ new, it is evident always, that Socrates acknowledges 

divinities, by the confefTion bf even Melitus himielf, 
who in his information avers that he believes daemons, 
that is to fay, fubalterh fpirits, the offspring of the 
gods. Now every man whp believes the offspring 
of the gods, believes the gods. 
Il^ld T 10- ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ relates to the impious enquiries into na- 
' ' • tural things imputed to him 5 without delpifing or 
condemning thofe who apply diemfelves to the ftudy 
i)f phyficks, he declares, that as for hioij, he had 
3 entirely 
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entirely devoted himfelf ^o what concerns moral vir- Artax. 
tue^ the conduft of life, and the rules of govern- ^^'"''^'. 
ment, as to a knowledge infinitely more ufcful than 
all other attainments ; and he cjiUs to witncfs all thofe 
who have been his hearers, and who may come 
forth to bely him if he does not fay what is true. 

** I am accufed of corrupting the youth, and of 

^* inftilling dangerous maxims into diem, as well in 

" regard to the Worfhip of the gods, as the rules of 

*' government. You know^ Athenians, that I nc- 

*^ ver made it my profeffion to teach, nor can en- 

** vy, as animated as it is againft me, reproach me 

^' with having ever fold my inftruftions. I have 

*^ an undeniable evidence for me in this refpeft, 

** which is my poverty. Always equally r^ady to 

** communicate my thoughts either to the rich or 

^' poor, and to give them entire leifure to queftion 

**^ Or anfwer me, I lend myfelf to every one who is 

^* defirous of becoming virtuoqs ; and if amongft 

** thofe who hear me, there are any that prove ei- 

*^ ther good or bad, neither the virtues of the one^ 

*' nor the vices of the other, to which I have not 

** contributed, are to be afcribed to me. My whole 

^* employment is to perfuade the yoqng and old ^ 

*.* againft too much love for the body, for riches* 

*^ and all other precarious things of whatfoever na- 

** ture they be, and againft too little regard for the 

" foul which ought to be the obje^ of their afFec- 

'' tion : For I inceflantly urge to you, that virtue 

^« does not proceed from riches, but on the* contra^ 

^« ry riches from virtue, and that all the other goods 

'.* of human life, as well publick as private, have 

** their fource in the fame principle. 

^' If to fpeak in this manner be to corrupt youth, 
^.' I confefs, Athenians, that I am guilty, and de^ 
<' ferve to be punifhed, Should I not fay the truth,^ 
*« it is moft ekfy to cpnvift me of my faifhood, 
*** I fee here a great number of my difciples : they 
V have pnly to appear. But jperhaps the referve and 
^ ' (jpnfidera- 
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artax. <« dicr aitiongfl: lis or elfewhcre^ and wto inflcxildy 
NKMON. ^^ applies himfelf to prevent th^ violation of tlie 
** law5 and the praftife of iniquity in a gpvenrnieiir, 
*^ will never do fo long with impunity; It is ab- 
*f Iblutely neceflary for him, who wbuld ocmtend 
" for juftice, if he has any thoughts of livings t<% 
*' remain in a private ftation, and never to have any 
** iharc in publick affairs^ 
Plat.p.34, " F^^ *^ ^^fl^i Athenians^ if, in the extreme 
35- . *• danger I now am, I do not imitate the behaviour 
*' of thofe, who. upon lefs emei^encies^ have im- 
** plored and fupplicated their judges with tears, 
*' and have brought forth their children, nelati- 
** ons and friends, it is not through pride and obfti- 
**• nacy, or any contempt for you, but Iblely for 
*« your honour, and for that of the whole city. 
" You Ihould know, that there are an^ongft our ci- 
** tizens, thofe who do not regard death as an evil, 
•* and who give that name only to injuftiee and in- 
. '> ^* famy. At my age, and with the reputation 
*• true or falfe which I have, would it be confiftent 
^' for me, after all the leflbns I have given upon 
*' the contempt of death, to be afraid of it myfelfj 
^* and to bely in my laft aftion all the principles 
" and fcntiments of my pafl: life. 

" But without fpeaking of my fame, which I 
*' fhould extremely injure by fuch a conduit, I do not 
** think it allowable to entreat a judge, nor to be 
*' abfolved by fopplications : He ought to be per- 
*« fuaded and convinced. The judge does not fit 
" upon the bench to fhew favour by violating the 
*^ laws, but to do juftice in conforming to them. 
*^ He does not fwear to difcharge with impunity 
** whom he pleafes 5 but to do juftice where it is 
*' due. We ought not therefore to accuftom you to 
** perjury, nor you to fuffer yourfelves' to be accuf- 
** tomed to it ; for in fordoing, both the one and 
** the other of us equally injure juftice and religion, 
^ and both aw criminals. 

it Do 
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** Do not therefore ^xpeft from me, Athenians^ Artax. 
** that I fhould have recourft amongft yoM to means ii^!!I!l!!ll 
^* which I believe neither Ijbneft nor lawful ; elpe- 
** cklly upon this occafion^ wherein I am accufecj 
** of impiety by.Melitus. For if 1 (hould influence 
♦• you by my prayers, and thereby induce you to 
** violate your oaths, it would be undeniably evi- 
*« dent, that I teach you not to believe in the gods ; 
** and even in defending and juftifying royfelf,^ 
•< Ihould fiimifh . my adverfaries with arms againft 
«« me, and prove .that I believe no divinity. But 
«« I am very iar from fuch bad thoughts* I am 
*^ more convinced of the exiftence of God tlian my 
*« accufers, and fo convinced, that I abandon my- 
*' felf to God and you, that you may judge of me 
** as you fhall deem beft for yourfelves and me/* 

Socrates * pronounced this difcourfe with a firm 
and intrepid tone. His au-, his aftion, his vifage 
eiq^refied nothing of the accufed : He feemed the 
mafter of his judges, from the aflurance and great- * 
nefs of foul with which he fpoke, without however 
loGng any thing of the modefty natural to him. 
So noble and majeftick a deportment difpleafed and 
gave oflfence. It is common for f judges, who look 
upon i^ao themlelves as the abfolute difpenfers of 
life or death to fuch as are before them, to expeft 
out of a fecret tendency of mind, that they fhould 
appear in their prefence with humble fubmiffions and 
relpeftful awe ; an homage which, they think due to 
their fupreme authority. 

This was what happened now. Melitus however 
had not at firft the fifth part of the voices. We 
have realbn to fuppofe that the judges affembled up- 
on this occafion might amount to five hundred, with- 

* Socrates ita in judicio capi- f Odit judex fere litigantis fe- 
ds pro le ipfo dixit, ut Hon fup- curitatem ;• cimque jus fuunx 
plex aut reus, fed magifter aut •IntcUigar, tacitus rexerentiam 
dominus videretur efie jiidi^um. poftulat. ^wt, L 4, c. I. 

out 
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A.TAX. out reckoning the prefideht. The law ooodenmed 
Mw»Mow. ^ accufer to pay a fine of a tteufand drachmas, if 
5oo//wi. j^^ j^ ^^ ^j^^ g^j^ p^^ ^f ^^^ foftages. This law 

had been wifely eftabliftied to check the boldneis 
and impud^ce of calumniators. Melitus had been 
obliged to pay this fine, if Ai>ytus .acd Lycon hatl 
not joined him, and preienled thanielves aifo as the 
accufers of Socrates. Their credit dt-cwovscr a great 
number of voices, and there were vm> hundred and 
fourfcore againft Socrates, and in conlequence only 
two hundred and twenty for him. He only wanted 
thirty ♦ one to have been acquitted ; for he would 
then have had two hundred and fifty aie, which 
would have been the majority. 

By this firft fcntence the judges onIydecl£md So- 
crates guilty, without decreeing him any -f- penalty. 
For when the law did not determine the puniflunent, 
and when a crime againft: the ftate was not in qoeili- 
on (in which manner I conceive Cicero's term, fraus 
capitalist may be underftood ) the po'fbn &und 
guilty had a right to chufe the penalty he thought he 
deferved. Upon his anfwer the judges deliberated a 
fecond time, and afterwards pafled their final Sen- 
tence. Socrates . was informed that he might de- 
mand an abatement of penalty, and chaJigp the con- 
demnation of death, into banifhment, imprifbninent, 
or a fine. He replyed generoufly, that he would 
chufe neither of thofe punifiiments, becaufc that 
would be to acknowledge himfelf guilty. ** Athe- 
*' nians,*' faid he, " to keep you no longer in fuf- 
**• pence, as you oblige me to.fentence myfelf ac- 
*' cording to what I deferve, I condemn myfelf he 

* fhtext varies in Plato; it cfTct, quafi poena? seftimatio. Ex 

fays, thirty thres^ or thirty i 'whence fentcntia, cum judicibus darctur, 

' it is proiahfy defe£H^e. interrogabatur reus, quam quafi 

f Piimis fentendis ftatuebant SBfUmationem commeruifTe fc 

tantum judices damnarcnt an ab- maxime confiteifttuiw Cic. \,\,dt 

folverent. Erat autem Athenis, orat. n. 231, 232. 



rco damaato, fi fraus capitalis noa 



^ having 
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«* harbg paflEed my life in inftnifHng yburfelvcs i^^VbTo^n' 

** and your children j for having neglected in th* • 

*' view my dorheftick afiairs, and all puMick em- 
*^ ploynttnts, and dignities; for having devoted 
*♦ myiielf entirely to the fcrvice of my country, 
*« in labouring inceflantly to render my fellow ci- 
^^ tizens virtuous : I condemn mylelf, I fay, to be 
<* maintained in the Prytanasum at the expence of 
** the icpnblick for the reft of my days-** * This 
lail: aniwcr fi> much f ofiended the judges, that 
they condemned him to drink the hemlock, a pu- 
niihment very much in ufe amongft them. 

This fentence did not (hake the conftancy of So- pj^^^ 
crates in the leaft. " I am going,** faid he, ad- 
drcflling him&lf to his judges with a noble tran- 
qitiUity, '' to fuiFer death by your order, to which 
«^ nature had condemned me from the firft moment 
** ofmy birth •, but my accufers will fiafFer no lefs 
** fix)m in&my and injuftice by the decrees of truth, 
. ** Did ycm expedt from me, that to extricate my- 
^^ felf out of your hands, I fhould have employed, 
^^ according to the ci^tom, ibothing and pathetick 
^^ expreffions, and the timorous and creeping beha- 
^^ viour of a fuppliant? But in trials, as in war, 
^' an honeft man ought not to ufe all forts of means 
'* ftir the prefervation of his life. It is equally dif- 
^^ hoiK>urable both in the one and the other, to ran- 

* h Mean in PUttg^ that of- tively ajirtf the cMtrary. p. 705. 

ter this Sjcwn/e Socrates^ ^without This difference may he reconciled 

doubt to remove from him all im- perhaps, by fupfofing that Socrates 

futation of pride and contumacy^ refufed at firfi to make any offer ^ 

madefily ^ered to pay a fine pro-, and that, he fitfferei bimfey' at 

portionate to his indigence^ that is length to he overcome hy the ear^ 

to Ja^y one mina, (jfty li'vres i ) nefi (ollicitations of his friends, 
and that at the infiancts of his fCujuyefponlbfic judicesex- 

friendsy ijuho had hound themfehes arfcrunr,ut capitis hominem inno- 

fbr him, he rofi in Ins offer to centijUimum condemnai^nt. Cic^ 

thirty nun^g^ Plat. iivApolog. So- V \. de orat. n. 233, 
crat. p. 3^. But Xemphon pofi- 

Vol. IV, R « fom 
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mnVmon. ** ^^ ^^ ^y ^ prayers, and tears, and all ihofe 
j*EMON^^^ other abjca methods, you fc cwry day pmflifcd 
^^ by pe<^ in my prdCent condition,^' 

ApoUodoruS) who was one of hb friends ud diA 
ciples, having advanced to him to expneis his grief 
^ ibr his dying iiinooent : Wbatj repl}«d he with a 
imile, wotdd you have bad me diegwky ? 
Deanim. Flutarch, to ihew, thatpnlyourweakeft psot, die 
tranquil, body, is in the power of men 5 but that dwe is ano- 
P- 475- ther infinitely more noUe part of us entirely fiiperi- 
-or to their threats, and inacceffiUe to their iaflidi- 
ons, cites theie admirable words of Sociates, which 
are more arolicable to his ju<^ges than his. aocufers. 
)^ Anitus akd Melitus may kill me^ hut they camoi hurt 
<" \ me. As if he had faid in the huigaage of the Pa- 
gans : Fortune may deprive me c^ my gopds» my 
health, and my life ; but I have a treaibrie withm 
me, of which no violence can deprive me, I mean 
virtue^ innocence, fortitude, and greatnefi of mind. 
This great man *, fully convinced of the principle 
he had fo often inculcated to his difcipies, dut guilt 
is the only evil a wife man ought to fear, chofe ra- 
ther to be deprived of fome years, which he m^ht 
have to live, than to forfeit in an ii^ant the ^- 
ry of his whole paft life, in diflionouring himfelf for 
ever by the fhamefol behaviour he was advifcd to 
obferve with his judges. Seeing that hi& own age 
had but a flight knowledge of him, he referred him- 
felf from it to the judgment of pofterity, and by the 
generous facrificc of a very advanced old age, acqui- 
.red and aflfured to himfelf, the efteem and admirati- 
on of all fucceeding times. 

* Maluit vir fapientiffimus rum fe judiciis rcfervavit, brevi 

quod fupereflet ex vita (ibi peri- detrimento jam ultimae (ene^- 

re, quapi quod pnetcriflet ? et jis aevum feculorum omnium con- 

• ' quanilo ab hominibus fui tempo- fecutus. ^imnt, I. i . c, i . 



ris parum iritclligcbatur, jpoftero- 
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It ' . ^ Artak. 

SECT. VII, — 



S aerates rtfufes to efcape out of prijbn. He pajes the 
laji day of his life in difcourjing with his friends upon 
the immortality of the fouL He drinks the poifon* Pu* 
hijhment of ins accufers. HoHour^s paid to bis memory. 

AFTER the fentehce had been pronounced up- 
on him, * Socrares witli the fan^e intrepid af- 
peft, with which he had held the tyrants in awe, went 
forward towards the prifon, which loft that name, 
(ays Seneca^ when he entered it^ and became the re- 
fidencc of tdrtue and probity. His friends followed 
him thither, and continued to vifit him during thir- 
ty days, which pafled between his condemnation and 
death. The caufe of that long delay was ; the Athe- 
nians fent every year a Ihip to the ifle of Delos, to 
offer certain facrifices ; and it was prohibited to put 
any perfon to death in the city, from the time the 
prieft of Apollo had crowned the poop of this vef- 
iel, as a fignal of his departure, till the fame veffel 
fliould be upon its return. So that fentence having 
pafled updn Socrates the day after that ceremony be- 
gan, it was neceflary to defer the execution of it for 
thirty days, during the continuance of this voyage. 

In this long interval, death had fufficient oppor* 
tunity to prefent itfelf before his eyes in all its ter- 
rors, and to put his conftancy to the proof, not on- 
ly by the fcvere rigour of a dungeon, and the irons 
upon his legs, but by the continual profpeft acd cru- 
el expeftation of an events with which nature is ve-. 
ry little familiarized^ In this fad condition he did piat. in 

Crito. 

* Socrates codem illo vulta, crates erat. Senec. in ConfoL ad 

quo aliquando folus triginta ty- Hehet. c 13. 

rannosinordittcmredeg^rat, car- Socrates carcercm intrando 

cerem intravit^ ignominiam ipli purgavit, omnique honcftiorcm 

loco dctraftums. Neque enim curia reddidit. Id: de 'vit. beat. 

poterat career videriy in quo So- .c. zj. 

Vol. IV. R 2 not 
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^RTAx not ceafe to enjoy that profound tranquillity of mind, 
^^^^1121^ which his friends had always admired in him. He 
entertained thenl with the fame temper he had always 
expreffcd, and Crito obferves, that the evening before 
his death, he flept as peaceably as at any other time. 
He compofed alfo an hymn in honour of Apollo 
and Diana, and turned one of -ffifop*s fables into 
verfe. 

The day before, or the fame day, that the fhip 
was to arrive from Delos, the return of which 
was to be followed by the death of Socrates, Crito, 
his intimate friend, came to him early in the morn- 
ingy to let him know, that bad news, and at the 
fame time, that it depended only upon himfelf to 
quit the prifon -, that the goaler was gained ; that he 
would find the doors open, ^nd offered him a lafe 
. retreat in Thcflaly. Socrates laughed at this pro- 
^-f-" pofal, and alked him, whether he knew any place 
; out of Attica^ where people did not die. Crito urged 
the thing very ferioufly, and prefled him to take the 
advantage of fo precious an opportunity, adding ar- 
guments upon arguments to induce his confent, and 
to engage him to refolve upon his efcape. Without 
mentioning the inconfolable grief he (hould fuffer 
for the death of fuch a friend, how fhould he flip- 
port the reproaches of an infinity of people, who 
would believe that it was in his power to have 
laved him \ hut that he would not Sacrifice a Imall 
part of his wealth for that purpofe ? Can the people 
ever be perfuaded that fo wiie a man as Socrates 
woukljiot quit his prifon, when he might do it with 
all pouiUe fecurity ? Perhaps he might fear to expofe 
his Friends, or to occafion the lofs of their fortunes, or 
even of their lives or liberty. Ought there to be any 
thing more dear and precious to them than the pre- 
fervation of Socrates? Even flrangers themfelves 
difpute that honour with them : many of whom 
have come exprefsly with confiderable fijms of mo- 
ney to purchafe his efcape; and declare, that they 
I ihould 
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fliould think themfelves highly honoured to receive art ax. 
him amongft them, and to fupply him abundantly— '^^^^^'^^^ 
with all he Ihould have occafion for. Ought he to 
abandon himfelf to enemies, who have occalioned his 
being condemned unjuftly, and can he think it allow- 
able to bett-ay his own caufe? Is it not effential to his 
goodneis and juftice, to fpare his fellow-citizens the 
guilt of innoCent blood ? But if all thefe motives can- 
not alter him, and he is not concerned in regard to 
himfelf, can he be infenfible to the interefls of his 
children? In what a condition does he leave them ? 
And can he forget the father to remember only the 
philofopher ? 

Socrates, after having heard him with attention, 
praifed his zeal, and exprcflfed his gratitude ; but be- 
fore he could give into his opinion, was for examin- 
ing, whether it were juft for him to depart out of 
prifon without the confcnt of the Athenians. The 
queflion therefore here, is to know whether a man 
condemned to die, tho' unjuflly, can without a crime 
efcape froni juflice and the laws. I do not know, 
whether, even amongft us, there are not many per- 
fons to be found who believe that diis may be made a 
queftion. 

Socrates begins with removing every thing foreign 
to the fubjedt, and comes immediately to the bottom 
of the affair. ** I fhould certainly rejoyce extreme- 
*' ly, moftdear Crito, that you could perfwade me 
** to quit this place, but cannot refolve to do fo, 
*' without being firft coavinced. We ought not to 
^* be in pain upon what the people fay, but for what 
*^ the Sole Judge of all that is juft of unjuft (hall pto- 
** nounce upon us, and that alone is Trudi. All the 
*' confidcrations you have alledged, as to ttioiicy, 
*' reputation, family, prove nothing, unlefs you 
** Ihew me, that what you propofe is juft and law- 
** fill. It is a received and conftant principle with 
** us, that all injuftice is fhameful and fatal to him 
^* that commits it, whatever men may fay, or what- 

R 3 " ever 
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mJ'/mo'k " ^^ ^"^^ ^'^ ^^' "^^y ^^ cortfbqiicfttial of it. W<5 
*MON^<« have always reafoned from this princi{4e even in 
** our laft day$, and have never departed in the leaft 
** from it. Would it be poflible, dear Critp, that 
** at our age our moft ferious difcourfes fliould rcr 
*• femble thofc of irfants, who jay yes and no al- 
" moft in the feme breath, and have nothing of fix- 
** ed and determinate." At each pr<^fitiOR he 
waited Grito's anfwer and afienc 

'* Let us therefore refomc pur principles, and en-r 
^' deavour to ipakc ufc of them at this time. It has 
" always been a maxim with us, that it's never al- 
" lowable upon any pretence whatfoever to commit 
** injuftice, not even in regard tO thofc who injure 
** us, nor to return evil for evij» ^nd that when we 
'^ have once engaged our word:* we are bound to 
** keep it inviolably, no iiitereft, being capable to 
♦' difpence with it. Now if at the time I (hould be 
J* ready to make my efcape, the laws and republick 
" fliould prcfent themfclves in a body before me, 
" what could I anfixrer to the following queftions, 
" which they might put to me ? What are you go- 
'' ing to:do, Socrates? To fly from juftice in this 
** manner, is it aught elfe but ruining entirely the 
" laws and the republick ? Do you believe, tlma 
" ftate fubfifts, after juftice is not onjy. no longer iq 
** force in it, but is even corrupted,^ Subverted, and 
*' trod under foot by particulars? But, fay I, the 
*^ republick has done me injufticc, and hasfentejiced 
*' me wrongfully. Have you forgot, the laws would 
" reply, that you are under an agreement with u& 
*' to fubmit your private judgment to the republick ? 
** You were at liberty, if our government and con- 
" ftitutions did not fuit you, to retire and fettle your 
** felf elfcwhere : But a refidence of feventy years 
*' in our city fufficiently denotes, that our plan has 
'* not diipleafed you, and that you have complied 
** with it from an entire knowledge and experience 
'' of it, and out of choice. In ejteft you owe all 

*' you 
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yon aw, and (At you p^rs; tok : bJrdi, BiHt»re, j^*/^*-. 
td\uMi0Sh and eftabliftmmt j for alt thefe pro- - !'''^°^, 
ceed frbm the tokion and potefti^ of the repub- 
Kck. Do you bdievie yoiirfelf free to break thro' 
ef^;iiigenient5 with her, which you have confirmed 
by more than one oath i Tho* ihe fliouM intend to 
deftrdy ycnn call you rasder her evit lor evil, and 
injury for injury ? Have you a right to aA ift thai 
manner with your Either or mother ; and do you 
not kn0iw, that yoqr country is more confiderable, 
and more worthy of rtfptd before god and man, 
than either &ther or mother, or all the relatiom 
in the world together ; that your country is to be 
hononir^d and revered, to be complied wkh in her 
exce&s, and to be tre^ed with tendemefs and 
kin4ne& evpn in her mtA violent proofing? ^ 
In ^ word, (hat ihe is either to be reclaimed by 
wi& coqnfels and refpe^fi^l remoaltrances, or to 
be obeyed m her commands, and fuflfered without 
murmuring in all Ihe (hall decree ? As for your 
children, Socrates,, your friends will render them 
all the fervioes in their power i at lead the divine 
provident will not be wanting to them* Refign 
yourfelf therefore to our reafons, and take the 
counfel of thofe, who have given you birth,, nur- 
ture, and education. Set not fo high a value up- 
on your children, your life, or any thing in the 
world befides juftice % fo fhall it come to pafs^ 
HsM when you appear bef<H^ the tribranal of Pluto, 
you fhaU not v^mt wherewithal to defaid yourfclf 
in the prefencc o( your judges. But if you demean 
youHelf otherwife, we fliall c<Mitinue your enemies 
as long as you live, without ev^r aflS)rding yoa 
relaxation or repofe ; and when you are dtsid, 
our fillers, the laws in the regions bdow, will be 
as litde iavourable to you ; knowing that you have 
been guilty of ufing your \|tmoil endeavours to 
^« dcftroy us,'* 

K 4 Socrates 
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A» T AX. Socrates obferv^ to Crmk 5 thatfi he kcmtAtJ^ iavtr 
^'''^°"' a pcrfea fenfe of all he hfid faud, wd that tbcferce 
of his reafbns had made fo ibong and irre^tibte an 
impreilion upon his niiod, thut t^y entirely ^igroff- 
ed him, and left him neitbn- chciughts nor woids m 
objed, Critx) agreeinjp; in ^ScQ, that he had nothmg 
to reply, (continued filentt and withdrew firom his 
friend, 
PUt. in At length the fatal Ihip returned to Athens, which 
Phaed. p. was in a manner the fignal for the death of SocratES. 
59» ^^' The next day all his friends, excqpt Piato, ivbo was 
iick, repaired to the prifon early in the mocmi%. 
Thegoaler defired them to wait a little, betanfette 
eleven magiftratcs (who had the direftion <rf'the pri- 
fons) were at that time Agnifying to the prifojia:, that 
he was to die the fame day, Prefently after Jthcy en- 
tered, and found Socrates, whdfe * chains Jiad been 
taken off, fitting by X^ntippe Ws.wife^ who held one 
of his children in her arms. As foon as (he pcrcdyed 
them, fetting up great cries, fobbing, and tearing her 
face and hair, Ihe made the prijToh refound with her 
complaints. Oh my dear Socrates , your friends fee you 
tins day fqr the Uft time ! He ddfir^d that flie migte 
be taken away, apd ihe was immediately carried 
home. 

Socrates pjiflfed the reft of th^ day with his friaids, 
and difcourfed with them with bis uiiial gayctjr and 
tranquillity. The fubjeS: of converlation was the 
^ moft important and moft faitable ia the prefixc con- 
'jundure, that is to iay^ the immortality of the Ibul. 
What gave occafipn (o tlv§ difcourfe, was a qtjeftion 
introdi«:ed. in a msinner by chanc?, whether a true phi- 
jofopher QUght. npt to defire and take pains to die. 
This propofition taken, too . literally implied an aph- 
nion, that a phiiofopher migfet, kill himfeE Socra- 

* Jt Jthensy as toqn as Suh fiderii at the vi^im rf deatk, 
tiiice ivas frone^ptced upon a en- <tvhom it ivas no linger Jbms^il ^ 
mincj^ he ^as usAoundi and con- keep in chains. \ 
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tc& fhews dm nothiog is mote imjdft than this notion, j^a* tax* 
and that man, appeiwiaing t» ^^, who formed, —^^^^^^^ 
and placed him with hb Own h^nd in the poft he 
pofi^b, cannot abandon it wi^i^out his permiflion, 
nor dq»rt frwa life without b» order. What is k 
then that can induce a philofoj^er to entertain this 
love fordeaihf It can be only the hope of that hap- 
pinefs, which he expefts in another life, and that 
hc^ can be founded only i?pon the opinion of the 
foul's immortality^ 

Socrates employed the laft day of his life in entier-^ 
taining his friends upon this great and imponant fiib-t 
j^^ from which convcrfation Plato's admirable dia- 
Ic^me, intkuled Phadon^ is wholly taken. He ex- 
plains to his friends all the arguments for believing 
the Ibul immortal, mid refutes all the objedlions a- 
gainft it, which are veVy near 4:h€ fame as are made at 
this day. This treatifc is too long for me to attempt 
an abftrad (rf"it. 

Before he anfwers any of thefe objedions, he de-Pktp.go, 
plorcs a misfortune common enough amongft men, 91- 
who, in conieq\}ence of hearing ignorant perlons, that 
contradid and doubt every thing, difpute, believe 
thepe is nothing certain. ♦' Is it not a great misfor- 
tune, dear Phaedon, that having rcafons which are 
true, certain, and very cafy to b^ underftood, 
there Ihould however be thofe in the world, who . ; 
are not at all affected with them, from their hav- 
ing heard thofe frivolous difputes, wherein aU 
things appear fomctimes true and fometimes falfe; 
Thele unjuft and unreafonable men, inflead of 
blaming thcmielves for thele doubts, or charging 
the narrownefc of their fenle with them, from af- 
cribing the defe6t to the reafons themfelves, pro- 
ceed at length to a detefbition of them } and be* 
lieve themfelves more knowing and judicious than 
all others, becaufe they imagine they are the only 
►perfons, who comprehend, that there is nothing 
true or certain in the nature of things." 

Socrates 
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^jA«^ - Socrates demonftrMei the injuftfce <rf Ais proceed- 
*''"""*' "iitg. He obfervc^ that of two things eqwHy un- 
ceruin^ it confifts with wifdom to chooie tjutr, winch 
]$ moft advantagiow, wkh kaft hazard. ** If nrfiat 
•^ i advance,^ feysr he ♦* qpon die immorality of 
*• the foul proves true, it is good to hdkvc it i and 
*• if after my death ir proves felfe, I fhaiA always 
•' have the advantage from it, tahavtbeenfcfefenfi- 
•* bk here of the evils, which generally attend 
*« human Life/* This ♦reafoning of Socrates (wkieh, 
tev ar^ to fuppofe^ can be only real and true in the 
mouth of a chr^tan,) is Tcry rcmarkaWc, II ^Av^ 
I fay i$ true^ I gain all things, whilft I hazard very 
little ; 4nd if falfe, I lofe nothing ^ c« the contiary, 
t am ftiU a great gainer. 

Socrat^es does not ccmfine himfelf txj themeer fpecu* 
btioii (^ this great truth, diat the Ibul b immortal % 
he draw^ ufefilJ and neccffary conclufioni from it for 
the conduct of life -, in explaining what the h<^ cX 
an happy eternity demands from man, that it be not 
fruftirated, and that inftead of attaining the rewards 
l^pared for the good, thev fbould not experience the 
punifhments allotted for tfie wicked. The phflofo- 
phcr here fcts forth thefe great truths, wHch a con- 
SiZXii tradition, tho' very much obfcured by* fiftion 
and fable, had always prefcrvcd amongft the Pagans. 
The laft judgment of the righteous and wicked; the 
eternal punifhmems to which great criminals are con- 
demned ; a place of peace and joy without end for 
the fouls, that retain their purity and innocence, or 
which during this life have expiated then- offences by 
repentance and (atisftiftion \ and an intermediate ftate, 
inwhkh they purify thcmfeiines, for a certain time 
from lefs confiderable crimes, that have not been 
atoned for during this life. 

* Monjiair fafial has expati- fiventh artkU. and dedated from 
uted ufpn this reafiining in Ms it a dtmonfiraikti of.ijtfimu firce, 

'^ My 
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>' M^ friends, thejre 15 ftillone tlimg, which it s^*'^^'^* 
f^^ very jirfl to believe j if the foiil he imrtiortal^ ^^j^TT^ 
>-* rehires to be cultivate<^ with attention, not only ,07.' 
** for what we call the time pf Itfc, but for that 
^' which is to follow, I mean eternity j and Ae kaft 
^ joeKtaft in this point may be attended wifh endiefs 
^^ cpnfeq^enc^s^ If d^^th were the final dific^ioil 
*' of beings the wicked would be great gainers m it; 
^* by being delivered at once from their bodies, their 
^^ foiik, md their vices : but as the foul is immortal;^ 
** itj has iu) other means of bein|| freed from it^ evils; 
^* nor any lafcty for it but in becoming very good 
f* and very wife -p jfor it carries notjiing awipy wirii it; 
f-^ hvft its good or bad deeds, its virtue^ or vices, 
*' which are commonly the confequenceoftheeduca^ 
.*^ tion it has rccdved, and the caiifcs of eternal hap- 
f' pinefe or ni^ry, • * 

*^ When the de^ are arrived at the fatal rendez-Ibid. p. 
f' VOU& of departed: fouls, whither their * Etemon"3> "4*^ 
i ** condu(3sithem, they are all judged. Thofe,' who ^^n^ 
^ f« have pafled tl^jr lives in^ manner neither entirely - 
*' criminal nor abfolutely innocent, are fent into a 
'* place, where they fufFer pains proportioned to tiieir 
*e iauks, till being purged and deanfed of their guilt,; 
*« and afterwards reftored to liberty, they recdvt 
*' the reward of the good adions they have done in 
^' the body. Thofe who are judged to be incurable 
'' upon account of the greatnels ot their crimes, who 
*' from deliberate evil have committed facrileges and 
^' murthers, and other fuch^great offences, the fatal 
*^ deftiny, that pafles judgment upon dicm, hurk 
«' them into Tartarus, from whence they never de- 
*« part. But thofe who are found guilty of crimes, 
** great indeed, but worthy of pardon 5 who have 
'' committed violences in the tranfports of rage a- 
** gainft their father or mother, or have killed fome 

* D^emm is a greek 'word^ 'which Jtgnifes ffirity genius, and nmfh 
MS, angel. 
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^A»jA«^ " ^^ ^ ^ ^^^ emotioo> and afterwards repented, 
thcfe fuflfer the feme punilhment, and in the fame 
" place with the laft ; but for a time CHily, till by 
*' their prayers and fupplicatiom, they have obtain- 
*' ed pardon from thofe they have injured. ) 
/ " But for thofe, who have paffcd thro^ life widi 
^^ peculiar fanftity of manners, delivered from their 
*' bafe earthly abodes as from a prifon, they are re- 
•* ceivcd on high in a pure region, which they in- 
** habit ; and as philofophy has fufficiently purified 
" them, they live ^ without their bodies thro* all 
•* eternity in a ferics of joys and delights, which it is 
" not eafy to defcribe, and which the fhortnefe of 
*^ my tinie will not permit me to explain more at 
« large. / 

'« What I have faid will fulRce, I concdve, 
•* to prove, that we ought to endeavour ftrenuoufly 
*' throughout our whole lives, to acquire virtue and 
^' wiftiom: for you fee, how great a reward, and 
** how high an hope is propofed to us. And tho' the 
*' immortality of the foul were dubious, infteadof 
*' appearing a certainty as it does, every wife man 
'* ought to aflure himfelf, that it is well wdith his 
V trouble to rifle it in this manner. And indeed 
** can there be a more glorious hazard ? We ought 
** to enchant ourfelves with this exalting hope 5 
** for which reafon I have lengthned this difoourfc fa 
*< much.'* 

Cicero exprefles thefe noble fentiments of Socrates 
with his ufual delicacy, f Almoft at the very mo- 
ment when he held the deadly draught in his hand^ 

he 

* T^e reJkrreSiion of the ioify cenfebat, itaque dliTeruit : doas 

fwas unknown to the pagans, oiS^^. vias duplicefquc cuHus ani* 

+ Cum pene in manu jam morum e corpore excedentium. 

mortiferum illud teneret pocu- Nam, cjui fe humanls vidis con- 

lum, locutus ita eft, ut, non ad taminaflent, et fe totos libidini- 

niortem tmdi, verum in coelum bus dedidiflent, quibus coarftati 

videretur ai'cendere. Ita enim velut domclticis vitiis atque fla^ 

gitiis 
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he talked in fuch a manner, as (hewed that he look- Artak, 
ed upon death not as a violence done to him, but as"'*^*'^^' 



a means beftowed upon him of afcending to heaven. 
He declared, that upon . departing out of this life, 
two ways are open to us -, the one leads to the place 
of eternll miferies fuch fouls, as have fullied theni- 
felves here below in Ihamefal pleafures and criminal 
aflions ; the other conduAs thofe to the happy man- 
fions of the gods, who have retained their purity up- 
on earth, and have led in human bodies a life almoit 
divine. 

When Socrates had done fpeaking, Crito defiredPag. 115 
him to give him and the reft of his friends his laft"~*^^* 
inftruftions in regard to his children, and other af- 
fairs, that by executing them, they might have the 
confblation of doing him fome pleafure. " I fhall 
" recommend nothing to you this day, replied So- 
*' crates, more than I have always done, which is to 
*' take care of yourfelves. You cannot do your- 
** felves a greater fervice, nor do me and my family 
** a greater pleafure/* Crito having aflced him af- 
terwards, in what manner he thought fit to be buri- 
ed : " as you pleafe, faid Socrates, if you can lay 
" hold of me, and I not efcape out of your hands." 
At the fame time looking upon his friends with a 
fmile : " I can never perfwade Crito, that Socrates 
^' is he who converfes with you, and dilpofes the le- 
** veral parts of his difcourfe ; for he always imagines, 
*' that I am what he is going to fee dead in a little 
** while. He confounds me with my carcafs, and 
*' therefore alks me how I would be interred." In 
finifhing thefe words he rofe up, and went to bathe 
himfelf in a chamber adjoining. After he came out 

gitiis Ce inquinaflent, lis dcvium his Temper fevocaiTent, cflentque 

quoddam iter effe, fedufnin a incorporibus hiimanisvitamimi' 

concilio deonim : qui autem fe tati dcorum, hb ad illos, a qui- 

integros caftoique fervaviflenr, bus efTent profe£bi, reditum faci- 

quibufque fuiflet minima cum lem p.uorc. Cic. Tufi, ^aj}. 

corporibus contagio, fe feqiic ab Zf^.* i. n. 71, 72. 

of 
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ifirV<m ^ ^ haAii his children were brought t)o him, for 
--^^^^^^ he had Aree, two very little, and the other ^ell 

Sown up. He Ipoke to them for fome rime, ^tc 
i orders to the women wh6 took care of them, and 
then difmiffed them^ Being returned into his cham- 
ber, he laid him down upon his bed. 

The fervanr of the Eleven entered at Ac lame in- 
ftant, and having informed him, that the timfc for 
drinking the hemlock was come, (which was at fim 
fet) the fervant was fo much afiefted with Ibrrow, 
that he turned his back, and fell a weeping. '^' See^ 
** faid Socrates, the good heart of this man ? Since 
*' my imprifonment he has often come to fee me, 
** and converfe with me. He is more worthy than 
** all his fellows. How heartily the poor man weeps 
** for me." This is a remarkable example, ami 
might teach thofe in an office of this kmd how they 
ought to behave to all prifoners, but more efpecially 
to perfons of merit, when they are fo unhappy to fan 
into their hands. The fatal cup was brought. So- 
crates aflced what it was necelfery for him to do. 
Nothing elfe, replied the fefvant, than as foon as 
you have drank off the draught to walk about till 
you find your legs grow weary, and afterwards lie 
down upon your bed. He took the cup without any 
emotion or change in his colour or countenance, and 
regarding the. man with a fteady and afluted look, 
'** Well, faid he, what fay you of this drink ; may 
*' one make a libation out of it ?" Upon being told 
that there was only enough for one dole : *• atle^y 
** continued he, we may lay our prayers to the gods, 
** as it is our duty ; and implore them to make our 
♦• exit from this world, and our laft Hage happy ; 
" which is what I moft ardently beg of them." Af- 
ter having fpoke thefe words he kept filence for fixnc 
time, and then drank off the whole draught with aa 
amazing tranquillity, and with a mildo^ not to be 
exprcflld or conceived* 

Till 
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TiU ib&i has friends with gt\eat violence to &em- aktaie. 
ielves had refraioGd from tears^ but after he had drsmk !l!!!l!l!I: 
the potion^ fiiey were no longer th^ own tn^:ers, 
und w^ abwdanrly. ApoUodonis, who had been 
in tears during almoft the whole c^iverfation, began 
then to raile great cries, and to lament with fuch en- 
ceflive grief, as pierced the hearts of all that were pns* 
ient. Socpate$ alone remained unmoved, and even 
reproved his friends^ tho^ with his ufual mildneis 
aiKi good nature. What are yoy doing ? faid he to 
them, I admire at you. Ah ! where then is your vir-* 
tue ? Was it not for this I fent away the women, 
that they nugbt not fall into thefe weaknefles ? For 
I have always heard £iy, that we ought to die peace- 
ably, and blefiing the gods. Be at eafe, I beg you, 
and ihew more conftancy and reiblution. Thofe 
words filled them with confiifion, and obliged them 
to reftrain their tears. 

In the mean time he kept walking to and iro, and 
when he found his legs grow weary he laid down up- 
on his back, as he had been direded. 

The poifon then operated more and more. When 
Socrates found it began to gain upon the heart, un- 
covering his face, which had been covered without 
doubt to prevent any thing from difturbing him in 
his laft moments, Crito^ faid he, which were his kft 
wordS) 'W^ ifwe a cock to JSfculapus 5 dijcbarge that 
'OQW for me^ and pray dmft forget it ; foon after which 
he breathed his laft, Grito went to his body, and 
clofed his nK)Uth and eyes. Such was the end of Socra- 
tes : in the firft year of theXCV Olympiad, and the 
fevendeth of his age. Cicero * fays, he could never 
read the defcription of his death in Plato without tears. 

Plato and the reft of Socrates's difciples, a|^re- 
hending the ra^ of his accufers was not fatiated by^ 
that viaim, retired to Maegara to the houfe of Euclid ; 

* Qgid dicam de Sociatc, cu- nem legcns ? J)t Nat, dtcr. iih, 
jus morte iUacrxmad fcieo Plato- 3 . «. S 2. 

where 
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iitTAx. . whci« they (kyed till the ftorm hk^ over. EuriiM- 
" . des however, to reproach tte Athenians with the hor- 

rible crime they had committed, in condemning the 
beft of meu to die upon fgch. flight grounds, com- 
pofed hb tragedy, called Palamedes^ in which under 
the name of that hero^ who was alfo deftroyed by a 
black calumniation, he deploned the inisfortune of his 
friend. When the ador came to repeat this yerfe, 

Tou doom tbejufteji of $be greeks toferifoy 

the whole theatre, remembring Socrates in ib di^^ 
an image of him, melted into tears, and a decree 
.paiTed to prohibit fpeaking any more of him in pub- 
lick. Some believe Euripides was dead before So- 
crates, and rejeft this circumftance. 

However it were, the people of Athens did not 
open their eyes till fome time after the death of So- 
crates. Theic hatred being fatisficd, their prejudices 
expired, and time having given them opportunity fer 
reflection, the notorious injuftice of the fentence ap- 
peared in all its horrors. Nothing was heard through- 
out the city but difcourfes in favour of Socrates- 
The academy, the Lycaeum, private hguies, pub- 
lick walks, and market-places feemed ftill to re-echo 
the found of his loved voice. Here, &id they, he 
formed our youth, and taught our children to love 
their country, and to honour their parents. In this 
place, he gave us his admhuble lefTons, and fi>me- 
times made us feafonable reproaches, to engagje us 
more, warmly in the purfuit of virtue, Ala^! how 
have we rewarded him for fuch important fervices ? 
Adiens was in univerfal mourning and confternatioq. 
The fchools were fliut up, and all exerci&s fuipend- 
cd. The accufers were called to account for the in- 
nocent blood they had caufed to be ftcd. Melitos 
was condemned to die, and the others baniflied. 
Plutarch obferves, that all thofe, who had any Ihare 
in this black calumny, were in iiich abominatiofi 

amoDgft 
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asi^igfl: die citizens, tha:t no one wouM : • j :h: n '^^ - 
fire, anftvcr them any queftion^ nor >:;I int ri c -l—Il 
lame bath with them 5 ^nd had the pLc- .: .;r!;-d 
where they had bathed^ leaft they ihould he pol- 
luted by touching it 5 which drove them into luch 
deipair, that many of them killed thernfelves* 

The Athenians not contented with having punifti- Diog. p. 
ed his caluminators, cauied a ftatue of brafs.to be *^6* 
erefted to him oF the workmanfhip of the celebra- 
ted Lyfippgs, and placed it in one of the moft con-- 

fpicuous parts of the city. Their refpeft and grari-/— ^A 

tude rofe even to a religious veneration ; they dedi- / 
cated a chapel to him, as to a hero and a demi-god, 
wbkh they called ^xft^rm*, that is to fay, the chapel 
of Socrates. 

SECT. VIIL 

flefle^ms upon the fentence pajfed upon Socrates by the 
AtbemanSy and upon Socrates himfelf. 

WE nwift be very much furprized, when on the one 
fide we eonfider the extreme delicacy of the 
people of Athens, as to what regards the worfhip of the 
gods, which fan fo high as to occafion their condem- 
ning the moft eminent peribns upon the fimple fufpi- 
cion of their failjug in refpefl; for them 5 and on the 
odier^ when wc fee the exceeding pofitivenefs, to call 
it no worfe, with which the fame people hear come- 
dies every day, in which all the gods are turned into 
ridicule in a manner capable of infpiring the highefl: 
comempt for them* All Ariftophanes*s pieces abound 
with pleafantries* or rathef buffooneries, of this 
kind, arid if it is true, that this poet did not know 
what it was to fpare the greateft men of the repub- 
lick, it may be faid alfo as juftly , he was ftill le£ fa- 
vourable to the gods* 

Such were the daily entertainments of the theatre, 
which the people of Athens not only he^rd without 

Vol. IV. S pain. 
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pain, but with fuch joy, pleafure, and applaufe, that 
they rewarded the poet with publick honours, who 
diverted them fo agreeably. What was there in So- 
crates, that came near this exccflive licenfe ? Never 
did any perfon of the pagan world fpeak of the di- 
vinity, or of the adoration doe to him in fo pure, 
fo noble, and fo relpedfiil a manner. He did not 
declare againft the gods publickly received and ho- 
noured by a religion more antient than the city, he 
only avoided imputing to them the crimes and infa- 
mous adtions, which the popular credulity afcribed 
to them, and which were only proper to depreciate 
and decry them in the fenfe of the people. He did 
not blame the facrifices, feftivals, nor the other cere- 
monies of religion, he only taught, that all that 
pomp and outward (hew could not be agreeable to 
the gods without uprightnefs of intention and purity 
of heart. 

This wife, this illumined, this religious man 
however, with all his veneration and noble fentiments 
in regard to the divinity, is condemned as an impi- 
ous perfon by the fuffrages of almoft an whole peo- 
ple, without his accufer's being able to inftance one 
iingle avowed fad, or to produce any proof with the 
lead appearance of probability. 

From whence could fo evident, fo univer(al, and 
fo determinate a contradidlion arife ampngjfl: the A- 
thenians? A people, abounding in other refpeflrs 
with wit, tafte, and knowledge, muft without doybt 
have had their reafons, at leaft in appearance, for a 
condud fo different, and fentiments fo oppofite, to 
•their general charafter. May we not fay, that the 
•Athenians confidered their gods in a double, light? 
Tiiey confined their real religion to the publick, fo- 
Jcmn, and hereditary worfhip as they had received 
it from their anceftors', as it was eflablilhed by the 
Jaws of the flate, had been pradifed from immemo- 
rial time, and ' eipecially confirmed by the oracles, 
flugurs, offerings, and lacrifices. It .is by this ftan- 

dard 
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^iard they t^ulated dieir piety ; againft which they aptax.. 
tould not fuflfer die leaft attempt whatfoever % it was ^''^'*'''' 
t)f this worlhip alone they were jealous i it was for 
thefe ahtient ceremonies they were fuch ardent zealots i 
and they believed^ though without foundation^ that 
Socrates #as an enemy to them* But there was ano* 
ther kind of religion^ founded upon fable^ poetical 
fidtions^ popular opinions^ and foreign cuftoms % 
for this ttey were little concerned, and abandoned it 
entirely to the poetsj to the reprefentations of the 
theatre, and common converlationi 

What grofinefs did they not attribute to Juno and piut. ^^ 
Venus ? No citizen would have been fatisfied^ that fuperftic 
his wife or daughters fhould have refembled thofeP- «7o- 
goddeflesv Timotheus, the &mous mufician^ hal- 
ving reprefented Diana upon the ftage of Athens^ 
tranlported with foUy^ furyi and rage, one of the 
fpeftators conceived, he could not make a greater im- 
precation againft him^ than to wifli his daughter might 
become the Ukenefs of that divinity. It is better^ 
fays Plutarch, t6 believe there are no gods, than to 
imagine them of this kind \ open and declared im- 
piety being lefi' prophane, if we may be allowed to 
iay {oy than fo gro^ and abiurd a fuperftition* 

However it be, the fentcnce of which we have 
J-elated the circumftances, will> through all ages, 
cover Athens with infamy and reproach, that all the 
iplendor of its glorious adions for which it is other* 
wife fo juftly renowned, can never obliterate, and 
fhews at the fame tinie, what is to be expefted from 
a people, gentle, humane, and beneficent at bottom, 
for fuch the Athenians really were, but warm, proud, 
haughty, inconftant, wavering with every wind, and 
every impreffion* It is therefore with reafon, that 
their aflemblies have been compared to a tempeiftu- 
ous lea ; as that element, like the people, though 
calm and peaceable of itfelf, is fubject to be frequent- 
ly agitated by a violence not its own. 

Vau LV. ' S 2 As 
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mn eVo'n ^^ ^^ Socrates, it muft be allowed that the ]^agan 
'"^'"^' world jTcvcr produced any thing fo greait and per- 
fc&. When we obferve to what an height he car- 
ries the fublimity of his fcntimcnts, not only in rc- 
{pcA to moral virtue^ temi)erance, fobriety, pati- 
ence in adverfity^ th.e love of poverty, and the for- 
givenefs of wrongs; but what is far more confideiu- 
ble, in regard to thq divinity, his unity, pmnipo* 
tence, creation of the world, and providence in the 
gpvernment of it ; the immortality of thp foul,, its 
ultimate end and eternal deftiny •, the rewards <rf 
the good, and the puniflimcnt of the wicked ; when 
we confider this train of fublime knowledge, we 
alk our reafon whether it is a Pag^» who thinks 
^nd fpeaks in diis manner, ,and can fcarc.e perfuade 
ourfelves, that from fo dark and obicure a fund as 
paganifm, Ihould ftiine forth fuch living and fuch 
glorious ray$ of light- 
It is true, his reputation was not without alloy, 
and it has been affirmed that the purity of his Aan- 
Mcmoirc xiers did not anfwer thofe of his fentiments. This 
dc TAca- .queftion has been difcufled amongft the learned, bitt 
dcmic des j^y pj^j^ ^jjj j^^j. admit me to treat it in its ejttcnt. 
Tcm^ IV. T^^ ^^^ Fraguier's differtation in defence of Socra- 
p. 372. tes, againft the reproaches made him upon account 
of his condud, may be l^en upon this head. The 
negative argument he makes ufe of in his juftificati- 
on, fcems a very ftrongone. He obferves, that 
neither Ariftophanes in his comedy of die Clouds, 
which is entirely againft Socrates, nor his vile accu- 
fcrs in his tpal, have advanced one word that tends 
to imj)caeh tlie purity of his manners : and it is not 
probable, that fuch violent enemies as thofe would 
nave negleded one of the moft likely methods to 
difcredit him in the opinion of his judges, if there 
iud been any foundation or appearance for the ufe 
of it. 

I confefs however, t'lat certain principles of Plato 

jp difc^le, held by h.m in common with his mai^ 
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ter, upon the nudity of the combatants in the pub- a»tax. 
liQkr games, from which at the iame time he did ^'"'*'' - 
not exclude the fair fcx, and the behaviour of Soqa- 
tes himfelf, who wreftlcd naked man to man with 
Alcibiades^ give us no great idea of that philofo- 
t)her*s delicacy in point of modefty and bafhfidnefs. Xenoph. 
What fhall we fay of his vifit to Theodota, a wo- Memorab, 
man of Athens of indifferent reputation, only to af- \ '* P^3 
, fore himfclf with his own eyes of her extraordinary ^^ 
beauty, which was much talked of, and of the pre- 
cepts he gave her, for the attraction of admirers, 
and the retaining them in her fnares. Do fuch lef- 
ions confift much with a philofopher ? I pals over 
many other things in'filcnce, 

J arti the lefs furprized after this^ that fevcral of 
the fathers have cefilured him in regard to purity of 
manners, and that chey have thought fit to apply to 
bim^ as well as to his difciple Plato, wliat St. Paul Rom. ch.i. 
Jays of the philpfophers j that God by a juft judg-^*7-32- 
znent ha$ abandoned them to a reprobate fcnie, and 
.to the moft ihameful lulls for their punifhment i in 
that having clearly known, there was but one true 
(Sod, they had not honoured him as they ought, 
by paying him a . publick acknowledgment, and 
were npt aihained to aflociate him with an innumerable 
multitude of divinities, ridiculous and infamous even 
in their own opinions. 

And in this properly fpeaking confifts the crime 
of Socrates, who was not guilty in the eyes of the 
A^jtenians, but gave occafion to be juftly condemned 
by the eternal truth. It had illumuiated his foul 
with the moft pure and fublime lights, of which the 
pagan world was capable, for we are not ignorant, 
that all knowledge of God, even natural, cannot 
come but from himfclf alone. He held admirable 
principles with relation to the divinity. He agreea- 
bly rallied the fabks, upon which the ridiculous 
my^ries of his age were founded. He pften fpokc, 
and in rfic moft exalted terms, of the existence of 
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th^VJ' one only God, eternal, invifible, creator of Ae uni-i 
— ^liillLverfe, foprenne direftor and arbiter of all events, 
avenger of crimes, and rewarder of virtues : But he 
♦ did not dare to give a publick teftiniony of thefe 
great truths. He perfefUy difcemed the fiJfe, and 
the ridiculous of the pagan fyftem, and neverthekfe, 
as Seneca fays of the iage, and aded himielf, he ob- 
ferved exadUy all the cuftoms and ceremonies, not 
as agreeable to the gods, but as enjoined by the laws. 
He acknowledged at bottom one only divinity, and 
adored with the people that multitikle of infiunovs 
idols, which antient liiperftition had heaped up du- 
rinjg a long fucceffion of ages. He held prouliar 
opinions in the fchools, but followed the multitude 
in the temples. As a philofopher, he deipifed and 
detefted the idols in fecret j as a citizen Of Athens 
and a fenator, he paid them in publick the fame 
adoration with others j by fo much the more to be 
condemned, fays St. Aiiguftin, as (hat worlhip, 
which was only external and diffembled, feemed to 
the people to be the efieft of fincerity and convidUon. 
And it cannot be ikid that Socrates altered his 
condudl at the end of his life, or that he then ex- 
preffed a greater zeal for truth. In his defence \>e- 
Ibre the people, he declared, that he had always re- 
ceived and honoiired the fame gods as the Atheni- 
ans ', and the laft order he gave before he expired, 
was to facrifice in his name a cock to JEfculapius. 
Behold then this prince of the philofophers, deckred 

• Quae omnia ( ait Seneca ) fa- hendcbat, agcbat quod aigucbat, 

plens Icrvabit tanquam legibus quod culpabat adorabat co 

jufra,nontanquamdiis grata — — damnabilius, quo ilia,- qusemen* 

Ofnnem iftam ignobilem dcomm daciter agebat, fie ageret, ut cum 

turbam, quam longo aevo Ion- populus veracitcr agcre cxifiinu- 

ga fuperftitip congeiSt, fic, in- ret. S, Jugufi, de dtnt. Dei. 

quit, adorabimus, ut memineri- 1. 6. c. lo. 
mus cultum ejus magis ad morem, Eorum fapientes, quos philofb- 

quamadrem, pcrtinere Scd phos vocant/ fcholas habebant 

itte, quern philofophia quafi libc- diffcntientcs, ct tcmpla commu^ 



rum fecerat, tamcn, quia illuftris nia. ll Ub. 4$ li^r. rtL %:. v 

ftnatorcnt, ^Qkbat^ugdrcprc- 
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the Delphick oracle the wifeft of mankind, who*, ^ t^* . 
notwithftanding his internal convi<aion of one only ""'!''* 
divinity, dies in the bofom of idolatry, and -with 
the profeflion of adoring all the gods of the pagan 
theology. Socrates is the more inexcufable in this, 
that giving himfclf out as a man exprefsly appointr 
ed by heaven to bear witnefs to the truth, he fails 
in the moll eflential duty of the glorious commiffion 
he afcribes to himfelf. For if there be any truth in 
religion, for which we ought more particularly to 
declare, it is that» which regards the unity of the 
Godhead, and the vanity of idol-worlhip. In this 
his courage had been well placed, nor would it have 
been any great difficulty to Socrates, wlp was be- 
fides determined to die. But, * fays St^ Auguftin, 
thefe philofophers were not defigned by God to en- 
lighten the world, nor to bring men over from the 
impious worfhip of falfe deities to the holy religion 
of the true God. 

We cannot deny Socrates to have been the hero of 
the pagan world in regard to moral virtues. But to 
judge rightly of them, let us draw a parallel between 
this fuppofed hero and the martyrs of chriftianity, 
who often were young children and tender virgins, 
and yet were not afraid to Ihed the laft drop of thefr 
blood, to defend and confirm the fame truths, which 
§ocrates knew, without daring to maintain in pub- 
lick ; { mean, the unity of God, and the vanity of 
idols, In-et us alfo compare the fo much boafted 
death of this prince of philofophers, with that of 
pur holy bilnops, who have done the chriftian 
religion fo much honour, by their fublimity of 
genius, the extent of their knowledge, and the beau- 
ty and excellence of their writmgs -, a Saint Cyprian, 
^, "Saint Ayguftin, and fo many others who were all 

• Non fie nati crant, ut po- lacronim fupcrftitione alque ab 
pulorum fuoram opinionem ad- hujus mundi vanicate converte- 
vcrum cultum v^ri D^i ^ fimu- rent, 5. Ju^uftXdcver, rel- c. 2. 
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^•TAt. fysi to die in the bofom of humility, fully convim 
ywEMdir* ^^ ^£. ^^^ ynwotthinels and nothingnefi, penetra- 
ted with a lively fear of the judgments of God, and 
expecting their jalvatioa from his fole goodnejs and 
condefcending mercy. Philoibphy in^ires no fuch 
fentiments ; they could proceed only from the grace 
of the Mediator, which, we are taught to believe^ 
Socrates did not dcfepine to know^ 
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Manners and Customs of the 
GREEKS. 

THE moft elTential part of hiftory, and 
which it concerns the reader moft to know, 
is that, which explains the character and 
manners as well of the people in general, as of the 
great peribns in particular of whom it treats ; and 
this may be laid to be in fome fort the foul of hifto- 
ry, of which the fafts are only the body, I have 
endeavoured, as occafion offered, to paint in their 
true colours die moft illuftrious perfonages of Greece ; 
it remains for me to (hew the genius and charafter of 
the people themfelves. I Ihall confine myfelf to 
thofe of Lacedasmon and Athens, who always held 
the firft rank amongft the Greeks, and (hall reduce 
what I have to lay upon this fubjeft to three heads } 
their political government, war, and religion. 

Sigonius, 
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Sigonius, Meurfius, Potter, and feyeral others, 
whp have vfrote uppn the Grecian antiquities, fupply 
me.with great lights, and are of equal ufe to me in 
' the matter' it jTijniains for pie to freat, 

CHAPTER!., 

Of political government, 

THERE are three principal forms of govem>^ 
pient 1 Monarchy y in which a (ingle perfon 
comrnands ; Ariftocracy^ in whiich the eldeft and wi- 
feft govern ; and Democracy^ in which the fupreme 
authority is lodged m the hands of the people, 
The moft celebrated writers of antiquity, as Plato, 
Ariftotle, Polybius, and Plutarch, give the prefe- 
rence to the firft kind, as including the moft advan- 
tages with the feweft inconveniences. But all agree, 
and it cannot be too often inculcated, that the end 
pf all • government, and t}ie dijty pf eyery pne in 
authority, in whatfoever manner it be, is to ufe his 
utmoft endeavours to render thofe under his com- 
mand happy and juft, by obtaining for them on the 
one fide fatety, and tfancjqillity, wit^ the advantages 
and conveniences of life ; and on the other, all the 
means and helps that may contribute to making them 
virtuous. As the pilot's end, lays Cicero *, is to 
fteer his veflel happily into its port^ the phyfician's 
to preferve or reftore health, the general's of an ar- 
my to obtain vidory •, fo a prince, and every man 
who governs others, ought to rnake the utility of 
the governed his view and motive, and to remem- 
ber, that the fupr?me rule of all juft government is 

* Tenes ne igitur, moderato- propofita eft, ut opibus firma, co- 

rem ilium reip. quo referre veli- piis locuplcs gloria ampla, virtutc 

mus omnia ? Ut gubematori honefta lit. Hujus cnim operis 

curfus fccundus, medico falus, xnaximi inter homines aique op- 

imperatori vidoria, fic Jiuic mo- timi ilium ti![^ perfedorcm volo. 

dcratori reip, beau civium viu Ad Attic 1. 8. Etifi. xo. 
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the gpqd qf the publick, Salus populi fuprema lex efto. Cicdclfg; 
He adds, that the grcateft and mod noble funftion ^' 3- «• «>• 
in the ^orld is to be the author of the people's hap- 
pinels. 

' Plato in an hundred places efteems as nothing the 
moft ftiining qualities and adlions of tfcofe >yho.gQ- 
veriT, if they do not tend to promote the two great ^^* 33 ^ 
ends I have mflStioned, the virtue and happinefs of ^^^^' 
the people ; and he jpeftites at large, in the firft book 
of his republick, one Thrafymachus, who advanced, 
diat fubjeds were born for the prinCc, and not the 
prince for his fubjedls ; and that whatever; promoted - 
the interefts of the prince and commonwealth ought 
to be deemed juft a^ lawful. : - 

In the diftiii<9tipiis which have been made, ujjsoh 
the feyeral forms of ^ovammenrt, it has. been agreed. 
That would be .-Ae moft perfe^,- which fcouW 
unite in it^lf^ by an happy mixture of plan, 
all the advantages, and exclude all the inconvenien- 
cies, ;of- the rdl ; and almofl all the antients have 
believed/ that the Lacedaemonian government cameP^Iyb.r.6- 
pearefl to this idea of perfection. ' P-45 8,459 
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ARTICLE L 

Of the government of Sparta. 

FROM the tixne that the Heraclidcs haul re-en- 
tered Peloponnefus, Sparta \W^. governed by 
two kings, who were always of the iame two &* 
milics, dcfccndcd from Hercuks by two different 
l»ranches *> as I have obferved elfewhere. Whether 
j&irn prifk, or the abufc of deipotick power on the fide 
of the. kings, or the defire of indepenae;nce> and an im- 
xnodoai© kro of liberty on Aat^of the people. Spar- 
ia» in its beginntfigfli». was always involved in com* 
motions and revolts \ wii^ would infaJIiUy have 
occafioned its nm^ as had ha{^iened at Argos aod 
Meflene, two neighbcuring ciues cwally powerful 
with itfelf^ if the wife pm:autipt)s or JUfCurgus had 
not prevented fatal comeauences by the refeunation 
yd. n. ^ "^^ ^^ ^ ftate, I have related it at laige in 
the life of that legifletor, and ihall only t^wch he« 
upta what rcgarcte the government. 

S E C T. L 

^ 'ri^ed idea of the Spartan giyoemmb^S. Entire fuh- 
miffion to the laws in a manner the foul of it. 

LYCURGUS reftored order anf 
Sparta by the re-eftablifhment of the i 
tohfiited of twenty eight fenators, and the i 
prefided in it. This augufl: council, fori 
Ar the wiieft and moft experienced men in 
ierved as ^ counterpoiie to the two other ; 
diat of the king's, and that c^ the people ; 
ever the one was for over<-bearing the other, the &-* 
nate interpofed by joining the weakcft, and thereby 
held the balance between both* At Icngdi, to pre- 
vent 
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vent this body idelf from abufing its power, which was 
very great, a kind of curb was annexed to it, by 
the nomination of five Ephori, who were eledted 
out of the people, whole office lajfted only one year, 
and who had authority, not only oyer the ienators» 
but the kings themfelves. 

The power of the kings was extremely limited^ 
clpecially in the city, and in time of peace. In war 
they had the command of the fleets and armies, and 
^irilTir^tjfr Bf greater authority. However theyhadAfift.de 
even then -a Icindof inlpeftors and commiffioners'^P-^* «• 
afligned them, wholcrved as a necefiary council jP" 53 »• 
and were generally choien for that office, from their 
being QU^f favour with them, in order that there 
^^^Jbe np cpnnivance on their fide, and the re* 
pubfick^b^ the better ferved. There was almoft con- 
tinually fome iecret mif-underftanding between the 
two kings ; whether it proceeded from a natural jea* 
ioqiy between the two branches, or was the efieft 
of the Spartan policy, to which their too great uni- 
on might have given umbrage. 

The Ephori had a greater authority at Sparta, 
than the tribunes of the Rom^an people. They pre- 
fided in the election of the magiftrates, and could 
call them to an account for their adminiftration. 
Their power extended even to the perfbns of their 
^t^gs, an^ of the princes of the blood royal, whom 
they had a right to imprifoh, which they inftanced 
in the cafe of Paulanias. When they fate upon their 
feats in the tribunal, they did not rife up when the 
kings entered, which was a mark of reipciSt paid 
them by all the other magiftrates, and feems to im- 
ply a kind of fupcriority in the Ephori from their 
reprefenting the people ; and it is obferved of Age-Plut. m 
filaus, that when he was feated upon his throne to ^^^^^ 
difpenqe juftice, and the Ephori came in, he never ^* ^ ^* 
failed to rife up to do them honour. It is very pro- 
bable, that betwc him it was not ufoal for the kings 

to 
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tb behave in that manner, Plutarch relatiiig th& 
circumftance of Agcfilaus as peculiar to hima 

All publick bufinefs was propofed and examined 
in the lenate, and refolutions paffed accofdingly irt 
the fame place. But the decrees of the fenate were 
not of force, unlefs ratified by the people; 

There muft have been exceeding wifdofn in the 
laws eftablifhed by Lycurgus for the government of 
Sparta, becaufe as long as they were exadly dbferved j 
no commotions or feditions of the people were ever 
known in the city, no change in the form of go- 
vernment was ever propofed j no private peifon 
ufurped authority by violence, or made himfclf ty- 
ranti the people never thought of depriving the two 
families, in which it had always been^ of the fove- 
reignty, nor did any of the kings ever attempt to 
aflTume more power than the laws admitted* This 
Xenofhin refleftion, which both Xenophon and Polibius make^ 
Agefii. p. ihews the idea they had of the wifdoin of Lycurgus^ 
Pi b 1 6 '^^ point of his policy, and the opinion we ought to 
P°456. have of it. In eftedt no other city of Greece had 
this advantage, and all of them experienced many 
changes and viciflitudes, for want of like laws to per- 
petuate their form of government* 

The reafon of this conftancy and ftability of the 

Lacedaemonians in their government and conduct is^ 

that in Sparta the laws governed abfolutely^ and with 

fovereign authority ; whereas the greatefl part of the 

other Grecian cities, abandoned to the caprice of pri* 

vate men, xp defpotick power, to an arbitrary and 

Plat. 1. 4. irregular fway, experienced the truth of Plato's fay- 

delcg. p. ing, that the city is miferable, where the magi- 

7\S' flrates command die laws, and not the laws the ma-^ 

giftrates. 

The examples of Argos and Mefiene, which t 

have already related, would alone fuffice to fhew 

Pht. 1. 3. how juft and true that refleftion is. After their re-» 

deleg. p. return from the Trojan war, the Greeks, dillinguifli* 

683 --085 ^j by jj^ name of Dorians, eftablifhed themfeives in 

3 three 
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three cities of Peloponnclus ; Laced^mon, Argos,Plut. in 
and Meffene -, and fwore alliance, and proteftion of ^y^^^S- P- 
each other. Thefe three cities, governed alike by^^* 
Monarchical power, had the fame advantages ; ex- 
cept in the fertility of the lands where theywere fitu- 
ated, in which the two latter carried it extremely. 
Argos and Meflene however did not long prefer ve 
their fiiperiority. The haughtincfs of the kings, and 
the difobedience of the people, occifioned their fall 
from the flourifliing condition, of their firft fettle- 
ment, and their example proved, lays Plutarch after 
Plato, that it was the peculiar grace of the gods, 
which gave the Spartans fuch a man as Lycurgus, 
indued with a capacity to prefcribe fo wife and rca- 
fonable a plan of government. ' 

To fupport it without change, particular care was 
taken to educate the youth according to the laws and 
manners of the country j in order thattffaej^ might 
become a fecond nature in them, by being early engraft- 
ed into them, and confirmed by long habitude. The 
hard and fober manner, in which they were brought 
up, inlpired them during the reft of their lives with 
a natuml tafte for frugality and temperance, that 
diflringuifhed them from all other people, and won- 
derfully, adapted them to fupport the fatigues of war. 
Plato obfervcs, that this falutary cuftom had banilh- .^^*^^ ^'^ 
ed from Sparta, and all the territory in its depen-^l* / **^ 
dance, drunkennefs, debauchery and all their confe- 
quential diforders ; infbmuch tliat it was a crime 
punifhable by law to drink wine to excefs. even in the 
feafls// Bacchanalia, which every where elfe were 
days or licence, whereon whole cities gave themfelves 
up to the lafl: exceffes. 

They alfo accuftomed the children from their ear- 
lieft infancy to an enjtirc fubmiflion to the laws, ma- 
giflrates, and all in authority ; and * their educa- 
tion, properly fpeaking, was no more than anap- 

* '^Clr$Tw^eniiUi/ uy^ifAi^iirlwu^Tfih^t'ct:, Plut.in Lycurg. p. 50* 

prenticclbip 
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prendcefhip of ol^dience. It was &r this rtsScA 
i Agefikus advifed Xenophon to fend his children to 
Sparta) as to an eitcellentichool» * where they might 
karn the greateft and moft noble of all iciences, to 
obey and to commaHd^ for the one naturally leads on 
to the other. It was not only the mean, the poor^ 
and the ordinary citizens, who were fubjeded in this 
manner to the laws ; but the rich, the powerful, the 
magiftrates, ^d eren kings ^ and they did not dif^ 
tinguiih themlelves from the others in any thing but 
a more exad: obedience ; convinced that fiich beha- 
viour was the iiu'eft means to their being obeyed and 
refbe&ed themielves by their inferiours. 
Hcnd. 1. Hence came the ib much celebrated aniwers of 
7>^-i45' Denuratus. Xerxes could not comprehend^ how 
'4^ the Lacedaemonians, who had no mauer to controul 
them, fhould be capable to confront dangers and 
death* ^^/fhsj are free and independant of all 
** men,** rq)lied Deniaratus, " but the law is a- 
^^ bove them and commands them v and that law 
Phit in <* ordains that they muft conquer or die/* Upon 
^^ another occafion, when ibme tx)dy exprefled their 
p. MO. furprizc, that being King he fhould fufFer himfelf to 
be banifhed : it is : fays he, becaufe at Sjparta the law 
isjironger than the kings. 
Id. in A- This appears evidently in the ready obedience <rf 
gefil p- Agefilaus to the orders of the Ephori when recalled 
603, 004. )yy fj^g„^ jQ ^ fupport of his country j a delicate oc- 
cafion for a king and a conqueror-, but to him It 
fcemed more f glorious to obey his country and die 
laws, than to command numerous armies, or even to 
conquer Afia. 

* Ma^vre/^ui tSm fMiB^fi^ci- iiiflitutis patriae paniiilct, qidm 

rmTOKUAXift,^ il'^^i^iifX*«'' iibcllofiipcraflctAfiain. Camtl. 

Plut. in Agcf. p. 606. Nef, in Jgefil, c^. 4, . 

t Multo glorioiius doxlt, fi 
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S E C T. II. '. 
hove of poverty h^ituted at Sparta. 

TO this entire fuhmiflion to the Laws of the ftatc, 
Lycurgus added* another priadple of gpverri- 
merits no Icls admirable, which was to remove from 
Sparta all luxury, profufion, and magnificence ; to 
decry riches ablblutely ; to make poverty honourable^ 
and at the fame time neccflkry, by fubftituting a 
fpecies of iron money to gold and filver coin, wl5ch 
till then had been current. I have explained elfe- 
where the meafures that wcne ufed to make fb diiC* 
cult an undertaking fiacceed, and fhall confine my^ 
felf here to examining what judgment fliouid be paS- 
^ bnity as it effects a government. 

The poverty to which Lycurgus reduced Sparta^ 
and wiiich Jfeemed cd prohibit all: conqueft, and to 
deprive it of all means to augnaem:'its force and 
grandeur, was well adapted to renderii^ it powerful 
and flouriihing. Such a conftitution of government, 
which till then had no example, nor has fince been 
imitated by any ftate, argues a great fund of ^nt- 
dence and policy in a legator ; and the meduim 
conceived afterwards under Lylander, in continuing 
individuais in their poveity, and reftoring to the 
publickxfae oie of gold and filver coin, was it not 
a wife amendment of what was too ftrataed and ex- 
ceffive in that law of Lycurgus of which we are 
fpeaking ? 

it ieons, if we con&lt only die eornvmn views 
of humw |Hi]denoe, that it is jaft to reafen in this 
manner, but the event, which is an infaliibSe evi- 
dence andarbiiser in ^s place, obliges me to be ^f a 
quite diffcrottt opinion. Whilft Sparta nemaincd 
poor, and perfifted in the contempt of gold and fil- 
ver, which continued for feverai ages, fhe was pow- 
erful and glorious^ ^d the coAimencement of her 

Vol. IV. X dcclfflc 



ail the citizens are enured to labour, accuftomed to 
live on a little^ warlike, couragious, intrepid ; and 
fuppofe, that the fundamental principle of this fmall 
rcpublick is to do no wrong to any one, not to dif- 
turb its neighbours^ nor invade their lands or inter- 
efts, but on the contrary, to declare in favour of the 
oppreffed againft the injuftice and violence of op- 
preflbrs ; is it not certain, that fuch a republick, fur- 
rounded by a great number of ftates ofcqual "extent^ 
would be generally relpefted by all the neighbouring 
people, would become the fupreme arbitrator of all 
their quarrels^ and exercife an empire over them, by 
fo much the more glorious and lafting, as it would 
be voluntary, and founded folely in the opinion 
thofe people would have of its virtue, jufticc, and 
valour ? 
Plut.p58. This was the end Lycurgus propofed to himfelf. 
Convinced that the happinefs of a city, like that of a 
private perfon, depends upon virtue, and upon being 
well within itfelf, he regulated Sparta fo as it might 
always fuffice to its own happinefs, and aft upon 
principles of wifdora and equity. From thence arofe 
that univerial efteem of the neighbouring people and 
even of ftrangers for the Lacedaemonians, who alked 
of them neither money, (hips, nor troops; but only 
t^at they would lend them a Spartan to command 
tjieir armies; and when they had obtained their re- 
queft, they paid him entire obedience, with every 
kind of honour and reiped):. In this manner the 
Sicilians obeyed Gylippus ; the Chalcidians Bralidas, 
and all the Greeks of Afia Lyfander, Callicratidas 
and Agefilaus*; regarding the city of Sparta, as a 
model for all others in the arts of living and go- 
verning. 

The epocha of the declenfion of Sparta begins wlib 
the open violation of Lycurgus*s laws. I do notpre- 

f TJfoq trufuzecrcoriiiv rZy'Z/rx^' Mdo'iu^Xtf iv^itAtv^s /3*« tC rfraty- 

J?cnd 
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tend that they werp exaftly obferved tilj fhat time j 
which was iar from the cafe j but the Ibirit and geni- 
us of thofe laws had almoft always prevailed with the 
majority of the perfons who governed. No fooner 
had the ambition of reigning pver all Gt*eece inlpired 
fhem with the delign of having naval armies, and 
foreign troops, and that money vm neceiiary for the 
iuppoft of tliofe forces, ^han Sparta, forgetting hej: 
antient maxims, faw herfelf reduced to have recourfe 
to the Barbarians, which (ill then fhe had detefted, 
and bafely to make her court to the kings of Pcrfia, 
whom Ihe had formerly vanquifhed with fo much 
glory ; and that only to' drav^ from them fome aids 
bf nioney and tixx)ps againft their own brejhren, thaf 
is tQ fay, againft people born and fettled in Greece 
like themfeltes, Thu6 hjui they the imprudence and 
misfortune to recal widi gold and filver into Sparta 
all the vices and crimes, which the iron money h^d 
baniflied > and to prepare the \yay for the changes 
which enliied, and were the caufe of their ruin. And 
this infinitely exalts the wifdom of Lycurgus, in hj|- 
ving forefeen at fuch a diftance, what might ftrike at; 
the happinef^ of his citizcni, and provided falutary 
rcmedjcs againft it in the fprm of gqvemmwt he 
eftabliihed a? Sparta. Another legiflator who had 
preceded him feveral ages in time^as a right to fliarc 
in this glory With him. 
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SECT. III. 

Z-tfWJ ^(ibli/hed by Mnos in Crete the ntQdel of tho^ 
of Sparta.. 

L L the world knows, that Lycurgus had form- 
ed the plan of moft of his laws upon the model 
of thofe then obferved in the ifland of Crete, where 
.he paffed a confiderable time in the ftudy of them. 
It is proper I ftiould give forae idea of them here, 
having omitted to do it out of forgetfiilnefs in the 
place where it would have been more natural, that 
, is, when I fpoke for the firft time of Lycurguis and 
his inftitutions. 

Minos, whom fable calls the fon of Jupiter, was 
the author of thefe laws. He lived about an hua- 
A. M. dred years before the Trojan war. He was a pow- 
^7^0 erful, .wife, and temperate prince, and ftill more 
f284. ^^^"^^'^^ for his moral virtues, than his military 
abilities. After having conquered the ifland of 
Crete, and feveral others in its neighbourhood, he 
applied bimfelf to ftrengthen by wife laws the new 
ftate, of which he had poffcflfed himfelf by the force of 
Strab 1.10. ajirjs. The end,, which he propofed in the eftablilhr 
^ ^ ^' .ment of thefe laws, was to. render his.fubjeds hap- 
py, by making them virtuous. He baniftied idle- 
nefs and voluptuoufnefs from his ftates, and with 
tlicm, luxury and vicious delights, the fruitful four- 
ces of all vice. Well knowing, that liberty was^ 
juftly regarded, as the moft precious and greateft 
good, and that it cannot fubfift without a perfeft 
union of the people, be endeavoured to eftablifli a 
kind of equality' amongft them ; which is the tie 
and bafis of it, and very proper to remove all envy, 
jealoufy, hatred, and diffcntion. He did not un- 
dertake to make any new divifions of lands, nor to 
forbid the ufe of gold an^ /ilver. He bent his 
* C "^ thoughts 
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thoughts to unite his fubje<51:s bjr other ties, which 
feemed to him neither lefs firm nor lefs reafonable. 

He decreed, that the children fliould Be all brought 
up and educated together by troops and bands ; in 
order that they might learn early the fame principles 
and maxims. Their life was hard and fober. They 
were accuftomed to be fatisfied with little, to fufFcr 
heat and cold, to walk over fteep and rugged pla- 
ces, to fkirmifli with each other in fmall iparties, to 
fuffer couragioufly the blows they gave each other, 
and to exercife themfelves in a kind of. dance, in. 
which they carried arms in their hands, and which 
was afterwards called the Pyrrhick, in order, fays - 

Strabo, that even to their diverfions, every thmg 
might breathe, and form them for, lim war. They 
ivere alfo made to learn certain airs of mufick y but 
of a manly^ martial kind. 

They were not taught either to ride, or to wear piatde leg 
heavy armour; but in return, they were made to l.i. p. 623. 
excel in drawing the bow, which was their moft ufu- 
al exercife. Crete is not a flat even country, nor 
fit for breedihg of horfes, as is that of the Theffalir 
ans, who pafled for the beft cavalry in Greece ; but 
a rough, broken country, full of Ihelves. and high 
lands, where heavy armed troops could not exercife 
themfelves in the horfe-race. But as to archery and 
light-armed foldiers, fit to execute the devices and 
ftratagems of war, the Cretans pretended to hold the 
foremofl rank. 

Minos thought proper to eftablilh in Crete a com- 
munity of tables and meals. Befides feveral other 
great advantages which he found in this inftitutibn, 
as the introducing a kind of equality in his domini- 
Cfns, the rich and poor having the fame diet, the 
accuftoiTiing his fubjefts to a frugal and- fober life, tho 
cementing friendfhip and unity between them by the 
ufU^l gaiety and familiarity of the table, he had alfo in 
view the -cuftom of war, in which the foldiers are 
oblited ;o cat together. It was the publick that fup-." hz c 
. T 4 plied 10.' 
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plied the expcnce? of thcfe tables. Out of the reve- 
nues of the Hate, a part was applied to the ufes of 
religion, and the iakries of the magiftrates, and the 
reft allotted for the pMbli(;k meals. So that the wo- 
men, children, and men of all ages were .fed at the 
cofty and in the name, of the republick. In this» 
Ariftotle gives the preference to the meals of Crete 
before thofe of Sparta, wherein private perfons 
were obliged to fiirnilh their proportion, and with- 
out it wei^ not admitted into the afiemblies ^ which 
was to exclude the poor. 
Athcn.1.4. After eating, the old men difcourfcd upon the af- 
P* 643. fairs of the ftate. The converfation turned general* 
ly upon the hiftory of the country, upon the actions 
and virtues o£. the great men of it, who had diftin- 
guidied themfelvcs either by their valour in war, or 
their wifdom in peace ; and the youth, who were 
prefcnt at thefe entertainments, were exhorted to pro- 
pofe thefe great perfons to themfelves as their mo- 
dels, for the forming of their manners, and the re- 
gulation of their conduft. 
Plat dc leg Minos, as well as Lycurgus, is reproached with 
li.p.6z6. having no other view in his laws than war ; which 
is a very great fault in a legiflator. It is true, this 
appears to have been his principal attention, becauie 
he was convinced that the repofe, liberty, and riches 
of his fubjefts were under the protedion, and in a 
manner under the guard of arras and military know- 
ledge ; the vanquifhed being deprived of all thofe 
advantages by the viftor. But he ordained, that war 
ihould be only made for the fake of peace ; and his 
laws are fai' from being confined to tlvM: fole objeft. 

Amongft the Cretans, the cultivation of the mind 
was not entirely neglefted, and care was taiken to 
give the youth fome tindure of learning. The 
Id 1. 3. works of Homer, of much later date than the laws 
p. 680. ^f Minos, were not unknown amongft them, tho* 
they fet fmall value, and riiade little ufc ot\ foreign 
poets. They were very curious in fqch krowkdge^ 

•.as. 
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as IS proper to form the manners ; and what is no Id- 1- 1* 
finall prai&9 they piqued thcmfclvcs upcm thinking P- ^4'- 
much and fpeaking little. The poet Epimenides,Plut.inSo- 
Who made a voyage to Athens in the time of" 'Solori,^^^: P ^4- 
and was in great eftimatkm theref^ was of Crete, and 
by fonie placed in the limnber of the Seven Sages. 

One of Minos's inftitutions, which Plato admiresDeleglu 
the moft, was to infpird early into die youth an highP ^34- 
rt{pt& for the maxinris, cuftoms, arid laws of the 
ft^9 and not to fufier them to difpute or call in 
qudticMi the wifdom of their inftimtion ; but to con* 
fider them» not as prelcribed and impofed by men, 
but as emanationa of the divintQr himfelf. Accord- 
ingly he had induftrioufly apprized the people, that 
Jupiter htmfcH' had duSbted them to him. He had 
the fame attontion in regard to the magiftrates and 
aged petibns, whom he enjoyhed to be honoured in 
a pecufiaf manner ; and in order that nothing might 
prevent thcre§)eft due to them, he ordained, that if 
any defedts were obferved in them* they fhould ne- 
ver be mentioned in the prefence of tne youth: A wife 
precandoti, and which would be very becoming in 
the ordinary pradice of life ! 

The government of Crete was at firft monarchical, 
of which Minos has left a perfed model to all ages. 
According to. him, as a moft great and excellent ^^^^w- 
man obferves, the king can do every thing in the go- f'^^'^^ 
vernment of his peopfe, and the laws every thing with^^^^^ 
regard to himfelK He has an abiblute power to do 
good, and his hands are tied up from doing evil. 
The laws intruft the people in his hands as the moft 
facred pledge, upon condition that he (hall be their 
common fether. The fame laws require, that a fin* 
gk man by his wiidom and moderation (hall confti- 
uite the felicity of an infinite number of fubjeds, 
and not that the fubjedts, by their mifery and abject 
flavcry, ihali be fubllituted to gratify the pride and 
k>w pa(Ik»fi of a fingle man. According to him, 
the king ought to be abiosKl the defender of his 

country 
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country atthe head of armies, and at home the judge 
of his people^ to render them good, wife, and hap* 
py^ It is not for himfelf that the gods have made 
him king, and he is only fo for the fcrvice of his 
people. He owes them his whole time, care, and 
affeftion ; and is worthy of the throne, only as he 
forgets, and devotes himfelf to the publick good. 
Such is the idea Minos had of the fovcreignty, of 
Plat, in which he was a living imagq in his own P^fog» ^^^ 
^^'Izo. ^^^^ Hefiod has perfedUy expreffed in »owords, 
^ by calling that prince , the moji royal of mortal kingSi 

pwiXvktbTfuf ^rS$ ^in>kmi that is to fay, that he poflef- 
fed in \ fupremc degree all royal virtues, and was a 
kijDg in all things. 
Arift. dc It appears, that the authority of kmg was of no 
c^^ioi ^ ^^^ duration, and that it g^ve place to a republican 
government, as Minos had intended. The ienate, 
compofed of thirty fenators, fqrmed the publick 
council. It was there affairs were examin^, and 
jefolutions taken ; but they were of no force, till 
ihe people had given them their approbation, and 
confirmed them by dieir fuffrages. The magifbrates, 
, to the number of ten, eftablifhed for maintaining 

pX. &^ ^^^^^ ^^ the ftate, and therefore called Cofmi^ 
held the two other bodies of the ftate in refpeft, and 
and were the balance between them. In time of 
war the fiime perfons commanded the army. The^t 
were chofen by lot ; but only out of certam families. 
Their office was for life, and they were not accounta- 
ble to any for their adminiftration. Out of this 
company the fenators were elected . 
J The Cretans made the flaves and mercenaries cul- 
tivate their lands, who were obliged to pay them a 
certain annual fum. They were called Pereoceij ap- 
parently from their being people in the neighbour- 
hood, whom Minos had fubjefted. As they inha-. 
bited an ifland, and confequendy a country feparate 
from ail others, the Cretans had not fa much to fear 
frQm thefe y^ffals^ as the Lacedaemonians from the 

helots. 
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•Helots, who often joined the neigbouring peopk 
againft them* A cuftom antiently eftablifhed inAthcn. 
Crete, from whence it was adopted by the Romany, I.14.P.639 
gives us reafon to believe, that the vaffals who ma- 
nured the lands, were trejited with great goodnefs 
and favour. In the feafts of Mercury, the matters 
waited on their flaves at table, and did them the 
fame offices as diey received from them the reft of 
the year y precious remains and traces of the primi- 
tive world, in which all men were equal, and tend- 
ing to fignifyto the mafters, that their fervants were 
of the fame condition with themfelves, and that to 
treat them with cruelty- or pride, was to renounce hvh . 
manity . As a prince cannot do every thing alone, and ^^^ ^ 
is obliged to aflbtiate co-operators with himfelf, for p. 320. 
whofe conduft he is accountable, Minos charged hfe 
brother Rhadamanthus with a Ihare in the adminis- 
tration of juftice, in the capital city; which is the 
moft effential and iridifpenfible fonftion of fovereign- 
ty. He knew his probity, ability, and conftancy, 
and had applied himfelf to forming him for fo im- 
portant an Office. Another minifter had the care of 
the reft of the cities, who made a circuit three times 
a year, to examine whether the laws eftablifhed by 
the prince were duly obferved, and the inferior ma- 
giftrates and officers religioufly acquitted themfelves 

•of their duty. 

€rcte, under fo wife a government, changed its 
alpcd: entirely, and feemed to have become the abode 
of virtue, probity, and juftice -, as we may judge, 
from what fable tells us of the honour Jupiter did 
thefe three brothers in making them the judges of the 
other world 5 for every body knows, that fable is 
founded upon real hiftory, though difguifed under 
agreeable emblems and allegories, adapted to recom^ 
mend truth by the ornaments of wit. ^^^ ^^ 

It was according tofabulous tradition, a law eftablifh- 0.^523— 
ed from all times, that men in departing out of this 526. 
life Ihould be judged, in order to their receiving the ^nAxioch. 

reward^- ^^^^ 
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reward or punifliment due to their good pr ^il aSd- 
ons* Under the reign of Saturn, and in the firft 
years of that of Jupiter, this ju«3gment was pro- 
nounced at the inftant preceeding death, which' left 
room for very flagrant ihjuftices. Princes, who had 
been cruel and tyrannical, appearing before their 
judges in all the pomp and Iplendpr of their power, 
and producing witncfles to depofe in their favour ; 
becaufe, as they were ftill alive, they dreaded their 
anger *, the judges, dazzled witib this vain ihew, and 
deceived by foch felfe evidence, declared thefe prin- 
ces innocent, and dilmifled them with permiflion to, 
enter into the hippy abodes of the juft: Xht lame 
may be fiiid in regard to the rich ; but for the poot 
and helplefs, calumny and malice purfued them eveii 
to this laft tribunal, and foiind means tp have them 
doomed for ever as criminals. 

Fable adds, that upon reiterated complaints and 
warm remonftrances made to Jupiter upon this ac- 
count, he changed die form erf thefe trials. The 
time for them was fixed to be the very monient after 
death. ' Rhadamanthus ^d ^acus, both fons of 
Jove, wefe appointed judges V the firft: for tjbc Afi- 
aticks, the other for the Europseans j and 'Minos 
over them to decide fupremely in cafes of doubt and 
obfcurity. Their tribunal is fituated in a place cal- 
led the Jiield df truths becaufe neither falfliood nor ca- 
lumny can approach it. The greateft prince muft 
appear there, aflbon as he has refigned his iaft breath, 
deprived of all his grandeur, reduced to his naked 
felf without defence or proteftion, filent and tremb- 
ling for his own doom, after having made the whole 
earth tremble for theirs. If he be^ found guilty of 
crimes, which are of a nature to be expiated, he is 
confined in Tartaru? for a deitain tinie only, and with 
afliirance of being releafed out of it, as fodn as hc^ 
(hall be Efficiently purified. * But if his crimes arc 
unpardonable, fuch as injuftice, perjury, andtheop* 
preffioh of his people, he is c# into the iamc Tar- 
. ■ " tarus. 
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tinis, there to fuffer eternal miferies. The juft* oh 
the contrary, of whatfoever condition they are, are 
conduced into the bleft abodes of peace and joy, 
to partake of a felicity which fhall have no end. 

Who does not fee that the poets, under the cover 
of thefe fidions^ ingenious indeed, but little to the 
honour of the gods, intend to give us the model of 
an accompliflied prince, whofe firft care is to render 
juftice to his people 5 and to delineate the extraor- 
dinary happinefs Crete enjoyed under the wife go- 
vernment of Minos ? This happinels did not expire 
with him. The laws he eftabliftied, fubfifted in all Plat, in 
their vigour even in Plato's time ; that is to ^^"• 
lay, more than nine hundred years after. And ^' ^^^' 
they were confidered as the efFedt of his long Wp 3^9. 
* converfatiops for many years with Jupiter, who 
had condefcended to become his teacher, to enter in- ' 
to a + familiarity with him as with a good friend, 
and to form him in the great art of reigning with a 
fecret complacency, as a favourite difciple, and a 
tenderly beloved fon. It is in this manner Plato 
ocplains thefe words of Homer ; /^ fAtytcxS o«P*r95 i the OdyiTLT. 
moft exalted praife, according to him, that can be «'• >79- 
given to a mortal, and which that poet afcribes on- 
ly to Minos. 

Notwithftanding fo fhining and folid a n^rit, the 
theatres of Athens refounded with nothing fo much 
as imprecations againft the memory of Minos ; and 
Socrates, in the dialogue of. Plato I have already 
often cited, obferves upon, and gives the reafon for 
them : But firft he makes a refleftion well worthy of 
being weighed. " When either the praife or dif-: 

praife of great men is in queftion, it is infinitely 

proper,'* fays he, " to treat them with circum- 



<«£ 



* Et Jovis arcanis Minos ad- tures^ 'vuhich fay of Mofes : And 

jniffit, Horat. the Lord fpakc unto Moles face 

f This poetical fi^ion ts per- to face, as a man ■fp2akerh unco 

baps taken fnm -the holy fcrip^ hh friend. E?(od. xxxiii. ii, 

^' fpedtion 



ap 
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** fpeftion and wifdom ; becaufe upon that depends 
*' the idea men form to themfelves of virtue and 
" vice, and the diftindion they ought to make be- 
*' tween the good and the bad. For, adds he^ 
" God conceives a juft indignation, when he fees a 
'* perfon blamed who refembles himfelf ; and on the 
" contrary another praifed, who is the reverfe of 
** him. We muft not believe that nothing is facred 
** but brafs and marble 5 ( he fpeaks of the ftatues 
** had in great veneration : ) The juft man is the 
'*« moft facred, and the wicked the moft deteftable, 
" of all beings in this world.** 

After this refleftion, Socrates obfcrves, that the 
fource and caufe of the Athenians' hatred of Minos 
was the unjuft and cruel tribute he impofed upon 
them, by obliging them to fend liim, every nine 
, years, feven young men and as many maids, to be 
devoured by the Minotaur, and he could not but re- 
proach that prince, with having drawn upon himlelf 
the abhorrence of a city like Athens, aj^ounding 
with learned men, and of having Iharpened the 
tongues of the poets againft him, a dangerous and 
terrible race of men, from the poifoned fhafts they 
never fail to let fly againft their enemies. ^ 

It appears from what I have repeated, «iat Plato 
imputes to Minos the impofition of that cruel tri- 
bute. Apollodorus, Strabo, and Plutarch feem to 
rA"d d^s^ of the fame opinion. Monfieur the Abbe Ba- 
Jnfcript. ^^^^ alledges and proves, that they are miftaken, and 
Tom. III. confound the firft Minos, of whom we fpeak, with 
a fecond his grandfon, who reigned after him in 
Crete, and to avenge the death of his fon Androgeus 
killed in Attica, declared war againft the Athenians, 
and impofed that tribute, to wliich Thefeus put an 
end by killing the Minotaur. It would indeed be 
difficult to reconcile fo inhuman and barbarous a con- 
dudt with what all antiquity relates of the goodnefs, 
lenity, and equity of Mines, and with the magnifi- 
cent 
3 
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cent praifes it beftows upon the polity and ordinan- 
ces of Crete. 
It is true the Cretans degenerated very much from 

> their antient reputation, which at length they abfolute- 
ly loft by an entire change of their manners, becom- 
ing avaricious, and felf-interefted to a degree 6f think- 
ing nothmg gainful, fordid, enemies of labour and 
regularity of life, profefled liars and knaves, in|ff- 
much that to Cretife became a proverb amongft the 
Greeks, implying to lie and to deceive. -We know 
♦ St. Paul cites againft them as truth the teftimony 
of their antient jpoets, ( it is believed from Epime- 
nides ) who pajiro them in very difgraceful colours •, 
but this dji^ of manners, in whatever time it 
might arif^e, dpes not at all afFedt the probity of 
the antient Cretans nor the glory of Minos their 
king. 

The ntoft certain proof of that legiflator's wifdom, Plat.p 320 
as Plato obfg3sr&, is the folid and lading happinels, 
which 3J<M^ effe6t of the fole imitation of his laws 
by SpaaC^ Lycurgus had regulated the government 
of , that city upon the plan and idea of that of Crete, 

^6. it fubfifted in an uniform manner for many ages, 
without experiencing the viciflitudes and revolutions, 
fo common in all the other ftates of Greece. 

* JSi^Ttiku^iv^eUyK»M^U^ w^s Han, evil beafis, fionju hel" 
tyiti^fK UfX/^i. The Cretans are aU lies. Titus «. 1 2. 
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ARTICLE 11. 

Of the government of Athens. 

TH E government of Athens was neidicr fo con- 
ftant nor fo uniform as that of Sparta, but fuf- 
fered various alterations according to the divcrfityof 
times and conjunftures. Athens, after having long 
been governed by kings, and afterwards by archons, 
affumed entire liberty, which gave place however 
for fome years to the tyrannick power of the Pififtra- 
tides, but was foon after re-eftablifhed, and fubfifted 
with fplendor till the defeat in Sicily, and the taking 
of Athens hj the Lacedsemonians, They were then 
fubjefted to the Thirty Tyrants, whofe audioritywas 
not of long duration, and gave place again to liber- 
ty, which continued amidft various events during 
a k>ng feries of years, till the Roman power had 
fubdued Greece tind reduced it into a province. 

I Ihall confider m this place only the popuhr go- 
vernment, and fliall examme in particular five or fix 
l^ads : The fijundation of the government accord- 
• ktg to Solon's cftabKfhment ; tte diffirrcnt parts of 
which the repoWick confifted, the council or fcnatc 
of the five hundred, the aflfemblies of the peofle* 
the different tribunals for the adminiftration of juf- 
rice, the revenues or finances of the republick. I 
Ihall be obliged to be more extenfive upon what re- 
gards the government of Athens, than I have been 
upon that of Sparta,- becaufc the latter is almoft ^' 
ficiently known, from what has been faid of it ^^ 
Vol. II, the life of Lycurgus. 



SECT. 
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S E C T. I. 

Foundation^ of the government of jitbens according to 
Sobn^s plan. 

SOLOiN was not thefirft who eftabliftied thepiut.m 
popular government at Athens, Thefeus long Th<?f. 
bef6re him had traced out die plan, and began tte P- *°> ^ ^^ 
execution oS it. After having united the twelve 
towns into one city, he divided the inhabitants into 
three bodies 5 that of the nobility, to whom the fu- 
perintendence in religious affairs and all offices were 
confided j the labourers or hufbandmen 5 and the ar- 
tifans. He had propofed the eftabliihment of a kind 
of equality between the three orders. For if the no- 
bles were confiderable by their honours and dignities, 
the huibandmen had the advantage o'f their utility 
to the publick, and the neceffity there was for their 
labours •, and the arti&ns had the fuperiority to both 
the odier bodie^ in their number. Athens, to fpeak 
properly, did not become a pc^ular ftate, till the 
eftabliihment of the nine Archons, whole authority 
continued ocAy &r one year, whereas before it was 
for ten ; and it was not till many years after, that 
Solon by the wifdom of his laws, inftituted and con- 
firmed this form of government. 

Solon's great principle was to cftablilh as much as Plnt.inSo- 
polfible a kind of equality amongft his citizens, lo»-P- s?* 
which he regarded with reafon as the foundation and 
eflential point of liberty. He refolved therefore to 
leave the publick employments in the hands of the 
rich, as they had been till then, but to give the 
poor alfo fome Ihare in the government, from which 
they were excluded. For this reafon he made an 
cftimation of what each individual was worth. Thofe 
who were found to have an annual revenue of five 
hundred meafures, as well in grain as liquid things, 
were placed in the firft clafs, and called the Pentaco- 
Vol. IV. U ft(??nedimni^ 
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ftomedimniy that is, thofe who had a revtmic of five 
hiHidred nieafures. The fecond clafs was compofed 
of fuch as had three hundred, and could maintain a 
horfe for. the war, thcfe were called borfe^m^ti or 
knights. Thofe, who had only two hundred, were 
in the third clafs, and were called * Zugila:. Out 
^ . . ot- thefc three clafies only the magiftrates and com- 
manders were chofen. All the other citizens^ who were 
below tiicfe three claffes, and had kfe revenues^ wese 
compriz^fi under the nam^ oi Thetiy hirelings, or 
. workmen labouring with their hands. Solon did not 
permit them to hold any ofEce,;and granted them on- 
. ly the right of giving their fufFrages.in the a0emblies 
and decrees of the people, which at firft feemed a 
very flight priviledge, but at length was found to be 
a very great advantage, as will appear in the fequel. 
I do not know whether Solon tbrelaw ity but he 
Id. p iio.ufed to fay, that tha people were never more obedi- 
. ent and fubmiflivey than when they poffefled neither 
Tacit H'ft^®^ much nor too little liberty: which comes very 
1 ^Qc. i 6- ^^^^ Galba's expreffion, wjien to incline Pifo to treat 
the Roman people with goodnefs and lenity, he de- 
fires him to remember, -f that he was going to com- 
mand men who were incapable of bearing either en- 
tire liberty, or abfolute fubjeftioQ. 
Plut in ^'^ people of A thens, being becQme more haiigh- 
Ariiiid. ty after their viftories over the Perfians, pretended 
f 332. to have a right to Ihare in all. the publick offices 
and the magiftracy ; and Ariftides, to prevent tke 
difordcrs which an obftinatc oppofition might have 
. pcc.ifioned, thought proper to give way to them in 
Xfnoph. ^ii^s point. • It appears however from a paflage in 
dercp. Xcnophon, dut the people contented themfclvcs 
with the offices frona whence fome profit aroIe„ and 



.A then, 
p. 691 



* It Ts bcJicvrd they ^Jjrre fit- t^t\ their place nvas Betiveex th 
called from their' Being ranked he- ' 'Ihalamitte and Jhranita:. 
t-fimthe kmrrhfs dndthe ^heti \ f Imperaturus cs homimbus, 
az in fhe gaiiief thofe 'whsf- rcnved 4jui nee . tocam ftrvituficm. pcti 
i/i the middle iK^ere termed Zujgi- pofliintii ncc totam libertatcjn. 

* " left 
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left thole^ which related more particularly to the 
government of the ftate in the hands of the rich. 

The citizens of the three firft clafles paid every Pollux.Lt 
year a certain fum of money, to be laid up in the J- *°- 
publick treafury 5 the firft a * talent, the knights,-^^^^^^ 
' half a talent, and the Zugitae, + ten minaj, cronms. 

As the proportion of revenue regulated the order t^«*'2'^^«- 
of . the claflfes, as their revenues augmented, the peo- p ^j^j^'^^^^ 
pie were allowed to rife to a fuperior clals, ibld!^^' 

If Plutarch may be believed, Solon formed two 
councils, which were a kind of double limitation to . 

fix and diredt die affcmblies of die people, ThCp^gg. * 
firft was the Areopagus : but it was much more antient 
than his inftitutions, and he only reformed it, and 
gave it a new luftre by augmenting its power. The 
iecond was the council of the Four Hundred, that is, 
an hundred, of each tribe ; for Cecrops, the firft 
king of the Athenians, had divided the people 
into four tribes. Clifthenes lor^ after him changed 
that order, and eftablifhed ten. ' It was in this coun- . 
cil of the Four Hundred, all afiairs were confidered 
before they were propofed to the affembly of the 
people, as we fhalt loon' explain. 

I do not mention here another divifion of the peo-* 
pie into three parties or faftions, which till the time of 
Piflftratuswere a continual fource of troubles and fedi- 
tions. One of thefc three parties was formed out of 
tbofej who inhabited the high lands, and favoured po* 
pul^governtbenti the other out of thofe, who lived 
in the plains, and they were for oligarchy ; and the 
third cnit of the people upon the coaft, and thefo 
held the mean between both. 

It is neceflary, for the better underftanding what 
we Mve now feid» to enter into a more particular 
account of the Athenian people. 
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SECT, 11. 

Of the inhabitants of Athens, 

Athen Jib. rp HERE were three forts of inhabitants of A- 

*-^*7«- J. thens: citizens, ftrangers, and fervants. In 

3690.' the account taken by Demetrius Phalcrcus in the 

Ant J. C. CXVlth Olympiad^ their number amounted to iwcn^ 

5H- ty one thoufand citizens, ten thoufand ftrangers, and * 

forty thoufand fervants. The number of citizens was 

almoft die fame in the time of Cecrops, and Wi un- 

der Pericles. 

Of the Citizens. 

A citizen could only be fuch by birth or adoption. 
To be a natural denizen of Athens, it was neccflary 
to be born of a fethcr md mother, both free and 
Vol. III. Athenians. We have feen that Pericles rcftwed this 
law to all its force, which had not Ipcen cxaftly ol> 
ferved, and which he himfelf iojp^niall time after 
infringed. The people could confer the freedom of 
the city upon ftrai^ers •, and thofe, whom they had fo 
adopted, enjoyed almoft the fame rights and privi- 
leges as the natural citizens. The quality of citizen 
of Athens was fometimes granted in honour and gra- 
titude to thofe, who had rendered great fcrriccs to 
the ftate 5 as to Hippocrates 5 and eren kings have 
fometime canvaflfcd that tide for themfelves and their 
children. Evagoras king of Cyprus thought it much 
to his honour. 

. When the young men attained the age of twenty ; 
they wei:e inrollcd upon the lift of citizens, afttf 
having taken an oath, and it was only in Virtue ol 
that publick and folemn aft, that they became mem- 

• * The text Ja\s, fAVfUSkq rtf^va(^Mfl«h four hyAftied Ao^t 
h:'hic^ is a mamfeft error, 

bcrs 
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bers of the ftate. The Eorm of thjV is exceedingly re- 
markable^ which 3tobaeus and Pollux have preierv* 
cd in the following wofds. " I will never dishonour p^jlux L 
*' tJie profelEon of arnis, nor lave tny life by ag. c. 9. 
*^ Ihamefiil flight. 1 will fight to my laft breath 
*^ for the religion an4 civil interefts of the ft^te in 
/^ concert with the other citizens, ^nd alone if occa* 
/* fion be, i will not bring my country into a worfc 
/< condition dian I £bund it, but will liie my utmoft 
<« enclwVours to make it more happy and flourilhing. 
^^ I wili always fubmit myfelf to the laws and ma- 
'^ giftrates, and to all that ihall be ordained by the 
*' conimon confent of the people. If any one IhaU 
*• prefume to violate, pr make void, the laws, I 
^^ will not diigui& or conceal fuch an attempt, but 
^^ will oppofe it either alone or in conjunction widi 
>^ my feUow citispeps: and I will conftantly adhere 
** to the religion of piy forefathers. To all which 
** I call to wimeis Agraijles, Enyalus, Mars and 
^* Jupiter." I leave the reader to his own reflexi- 
ons upon this auguft' ceremony, well adapted to in-? 
ipire the love of their country into the hearts of the 
.yo^ng citizens. 1 

The whole people at firft had beai divided into 
fgax tribes, and afterwards into jcn. Each tribe wgts 
fuhdivided into feveral parts, which were cal'fd 
^/M4, Pagi, It was by thefe two titles the citizens 
•v^eredcjfcritwdin thepublick afts, MelituSy e ttibu 
fUcro^ei^ I Pagp: Piitbenji, 



■;,t.i 



Of the Strfitfgers. 



I calithofe by th^Btname, who being of a foreign 
country came g> fettle at Athens, pr in Attica, whe- 
ther for t^ fake of comnjerce, or theexercifingany 
trade.. They wcte, termed ^»«»«^» Inquilinu They 
had no Ihare in the government, gave no votes in 
Ithe afleo^sly of the people, and could not be ad- 
mitted into any office. They put themfelvcs under 

U 3 the 
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the proteaion of fomc citizen, as we find froni a 

paffage in ♦ Terence, and upon that account were 

obliged to render him certain duties and fcrvices, as 

the clients did at Rome to their patrons. They were 

held to obfenre all the laws of the republick, and to 

conform entirely to all its cuftcMns. They paid a 

eixSvers, yearly tribute to the ftate of twelve drachmas, and 

m default of payment were made flaves, and expoied 

Plut. in to lale. Xenocrates, the celebrated, but jxwr phi- 

^^Jf°"°' P- lofopher, was very near experiencing this misfortune, 

^'^* and was carried to prilbn ; but Lycui^us the orator, 

having paid the tax, releafed him from the farmers 

of the publick revenues s a kind of men who in all 

times have been very little lenfibk to merit, with the 

exception of an ejececding few of their number. That 

philofopher, meeting fome time after the fotis of his 

deliverer, told them ; I fay your father the favour he 

has done me with ufury 5 for all toe world frames Inm 

upon my account. 

3. Of the Servants^ 

There were two kinds of them. The one^ who 
were fi-ee, and not able to get their bread by their 
work, were obliged by the bad ftate of their affittrs 
to go into fervice, and their condition was eafy, and 
not laborious. The fervice of the pther was forced 
and unavoidaHe ; thcfe were flaves, who had either 
been taken prifoners in war, or bought of &ch as 
trafficked publickly in them. Part of their maftcre 
cftatc confifted in them, who diipofed abfolutciy of 
them, but generally treated them with great hum?uii-. 
Philip. 3, ty- Demorthenes obferves in one of his harangues, 
that the condition of fervante was infinitely more gen- 
tle at Athens, than' any where dfe. There was in 
tk^ city an afylum pr refuge for flaves> in the place 

* Thiais patri ft coromenda. bb «kdk fefc. EwmA. Aa. c| 

where 
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^Tiere the bones of Theieiis^gkd-4Deen interred, and 
that' alylum was ftill Is^beiflg in Plutarch*s . time. 
How glorious was it for Thefeus, that his tomb fhould 
do that twelve hundred years after his death, which 
he had done himfelf during his life, and continue the 
proteftor of the opprefled as he had beep. ■ 

When the flaves were treated with too much rigour Plut.<iefu- 
and inhumanity, they had their action againft theirP^?^^^^- P- 
mafters, who wo^e bbliged to feJl them to others, * 
if the fafl: were fufficiently proved. They could 
ranfom themfelves even againft their mafters confent, P!aut. in 
when they had. laid up a fiim confiderable enough ^^^«^- 
for that Ule. For ^out of what'they got by their k- 
bour, after having p^id a certain proportion to their 
mafters, they kept the remgjader for themfelves, and 
made a ftbck of it at their own di^ofah Private 
pcrfons, when they were fatisfied with tlieir lervices, 
often gave thele l|'aVes their liberty •, and' the fame grace 
^was always granted them by the publick, when the 
ncccflity of the times obliged the ftate to put arms 
into their hands, and to lift thpm for the war 
amongft the citizens. 

The humane and equitable ufage, with which the 
Atheni^is treated their' fervants and flaves, was an 
effeftof die good temper natural to that people, and 
very remote from the auftere arid cruel feyerlty of the 
Lacedaemonians in regard to their helots, which of- 
ten brought their republick to the very brink of de- 
ftruftion. Plutarch with great reafon condemns this 
rigour. He thinks it proper to habituate one*s fclf Plut. in 
always to mercy^ c;ven with regard to beafts, were^^®"^- P* 
it only, fays he, to learn by that means to treat men ^^ ' ^''* 
well, and for the fake of Acquiring humanity and 
benevc^ence. He relates upon this occafion a very 
fmguJ^r fad, and very proper to explain tl^ charadter 
of the Athenians. After having finiflied the temple 
called fltcatonj^edon^ they fet all the beafts pf burden 
at iibcny, that had oontributed towards the work, 
and aiSgned them fat pafturages as confecrated ani* 

U 4 mals* 
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mals. And. it was faid, that one of dieie jtjealls hf^t 
ring come to offer itfelf at the work^ and put idelf 
at the head of thofe that drew the carriages to the 
citadel, walking foremoft as if to exhort and encoi^ 
rage them, the Athenians ordained by adeccee, that 
the creature ihould be maintained at the publidc ex* 
pence till its death. 

SECT. III. 

Of the Council or Senate of Five Hundred. 

IN confequence of Solon's inftitutions, the |)oople 
of Athens had a great Ihare ^^ authority ia the 
government. Appeals might ,bc brought to their 
tribunal in all caules ; th^y b^d a r^ht to cancel the. 
old laws, and eftablifli new. ones k in a word, all im-^ 
Tportant affairs, whether rchm^ to war qt peace, 
were decided in their aflpniblies. In order to their, 
determinations beipg made with more wifdom and 
maturity, Solon had inflituted a council coinpoicd 
of four hundred fenators, an hundred out ot each 
tribe, which were four in nun)be,r, and who digefted 
the affairs which were to be laid before the jpeople^ 
as we Ihall foon explain more at large. Cliithencs^ 
about an hundred years after Solon, living encrea&d 
the number of tribes to ten, augrpwted alfo that of 
the fenators to five hundred \ eaoh tribe fupplying 
fifty. This was called th^ cquncil, or Icnate, of 
the Five Hundred. They received their, fttpend out 
. of the publick treafiiry. 

They were chofen by lot, .in wl|ich they made ufe 
of black .and white beans, \«^hidi were mingled and 
Ihaken in an urn, and eapH, tribe gave in the names 
of thofe who afpired to that tipft,' and had the ave- 
nue alTigned by the laws to qMalifie them for it. It was 
neceffary to^ be at le^ft thirty yearsof age, to be reoeiv^. 
After enquiry ipade into the mann^r^and coQc^aj^fcof 
the candidate, he was made to take an oath, where-* 
■ by 
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ky he eoga^^d ta give at all times the beft couiife^ 
he coyld tQ the people of Atbcniv apd never to de- 
part in the le^ft from the tenor of tHc laws. 

This feaate dpcval^hd every day, except upon the 
days appointed for le^ivals. Each tribe in its turq 
fiirnifhed thofe who were to preftde in it, called 
PryUmes^ attd this, rank was decided by lot, Thisn^wlawis, 
iprefideney continyed thirty five days, >yhich being 
reck^Qnec^ teii tunes, appunts to the number of days, 
except if^j oi the hinar year followed at Athens. 
This tinae of the prefidency or prytapifin, was divid-^ 
ed into five weeks with regard to the five Tens of the 
f^tytams^ who were to prefide in them, and every 
week feven of thefe ten Prytanes drawn by lot pre-, 
fidod; each their day, and were denominated n^^^t^ 
that is; to iay, Prejiaents. He, * who was fo for the ♦ jj^ ^^ 
day> presided Jn the aflembly of the fcnators and incal/eii 
tjiat or the people. He was charged with the pub- ^*«'*^«' 
lick.feal,, as ajfq with the keys of tlie- citadel and 
treaibry. 

[ The ienatprsi, before they aflembled, offered a 
f^rifice to Jupiter and Minerva, .under the addition 
nal .appellation, oi.goddefs of goad cQunfel,io demand^^^^**^ 
prudence, and ^ the underftaiviiiig which was necBf-^'^'** 
fary to wife deliberations. The .prcfident proppfedi 
the bufincfs, which was to be confidered in the afleiri- 
bly. Every one gave his opinion in his turn, and 
always ftanding. After a queftion had been fettled, 
it was drawn up in writing, and read wirfi a loud , 
voice. After that each gave his vote by fcrutiny, 
in putting a bean into the un=u If the number of 
the white beans carrifed it, the queftion pafled, other- 
wife it was reje6led/ This fort of decree was called 
^«^^.<rf**, or nfcfiipitvfMt^ as much as' to fay preparatory 
refblution, 'It was g.fter>vards laid before the aflem- 
bly, where, if it was received and approved, it had 
the force of a law ; if not, its authority fubfifted only 
one year. We may fee in this, with; what wifdom 
Solon cftablilhed this council, to inform and direft 
: die 
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the people, to fix their inconftancy, to prevent thei^ 
temerity, and to affift tl^eh* deliberations with a pru- 
de. :t^ and maturity not to be expedted in a confufed 
arr. cumukuous affcmbly, compofed of a great num- 
ber oi citizens, moft of them without education, ca- 
p-cuy, or much zeal for the publick good. The 
rt procal dependency, and natural intercourfe of the 
two bodies of the ftate, which were obliged to lend 
each odier their authority, and remained equally with- 
out force, when without union and a good under* 
ftanding, were befides a medium judicioufly con- 
trived to fopport a wife ballance between the two bo- 
dies ^ the people not being able to inftitute any thing 
without its being firft propofed and approved by the 
ienate, nor the fenate to pais any decree into a law 
till it had been ratified by the people. 

We may judge of the importance of this council 
by the matters which were treated iii it; the fame 
without any exception, as were laid before the peo- 
ple i war, taxes, maritime af&irs,. treaties of peace, 
alliances, in a word all die afiairs which relate to go- 
vernment; without mentioning the account which 
they obliged the magiftrates to give on quitting their 
offices, and the frequent judgments th^ pronounced 
Hpon the moft ferious and important afmirs^ 
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\ ■ S E C T. IV , ' 

Of the Jre0pa^s^ • 

THIS ODuncil tciok its natne from the place Ap»^Mii 
where itaflfcmhled, called the ^pmrter^ or iillc/y^- 
Mar^y becai}& according to fotne. Mars had been 
cited thither in judgenent for a muidier committed 
by him. It wje bcHcved to be as antient as the na- 
tion« Cicero and JPlutarch attribute the inftitudon 
of it to Solon ; but he onlyre-eftabliflied it, by ^iv^ 
ing it more luftre and authority than .it- had had till 
then, .and for that reafon he was looked upon as its 
foiinder. The number of the fcnators of the Areor? 
pagus was not fixed & at certain times they amounmd 
to two or three hundred. Sploh thought proper that 
only thofe, who had paffed thro' the ofike of ar- 
chon, ihould be honoured with thatcdignity-- 

This fenate had th? care of feeing the Jaws duly 
obfcrved, of inlpefting the manners of the peopfer 
and eipecially o( judging in critDinal pafcs. They 
held dieir fittings in an open place, and during tte . • 
night. The former apparently that they . might noc 
be under the fame roof with the criminals, nor defile 
themfelves with fuch a commerce with them ; the 
lattecto avpid being foftened by the iSghtoftheguil-* 
ty, and that they might judge. ^cijQrding to jufticc 
and the laws. It wai for the fame r^ialbn, the. orators 
were not permitted to life either exordium or peror^-* 
tion, nor allowed to excite the pafliws, and were 
obliged to confine themfelves folely within their caufe. 
The: feverity of their judgments was exceedingly 
dreaded, particularly in regard to myrther, and they 
were highly attentive to inlpire their - citizens with 
an horrour for that crime. They * condemned a 

^ * Nee niihi videntur Arcopa- pemicioriilimoe mentis, mukifqiic 

gitae, cum damnaverunt puerum malo future fiadoleviirct. S^uin* 

oculos cotumicum enjentcm, ali- ///. 1. 5. ^. 9. 
ud judicaSe^ quamid figQum efle 

child 
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child for making it his paftime to put out the eyes 
of quails ; conceiving thac iangaiaary inclination, as 
the fign of very wicked nature, which might one 
day become faul to maoy, if h^ were fu%red to 
grow up with impunity. 

The zSkirs of i^ligioa^ as bla4>hemfts igfosiii die 

gods, coQtfiknpt of facred injrft^ieSt dijBFemt fpecies 

of impiety, and the intro^udion of new Mtmm 

and new divanhies, were aUb brought before this tii- 

Cohort, ad bunaL We read in Juftdn Martyr, that Plato, ^ 

Graec. j^ j^ voyage intD iEgypt^ had acqprired great li^ 

upon the unity of 0od, when he returned f6 Athens ; 

took great care to diflemble and conceal his &nti- 

ments, for fear of be«ig obliged to appear and ^ve 

an account of chem before the Areopagitae *, andiKfC 

know that St. Paul was trnduaed bJm dient, ^ 

A^. 1 7. V. teaching a new doftrine, and endeawuiing to ifltio- 

' '"^^' duce new gods. 

Thefe judges were in gftat repiKation 6r their 
probity, equity and prudence, and generally refpeft- 
cd. Cicero in writing to hi$ friend Atticts, upon 
the fortitude^ conftancy, and wife refolutiofi of the 
Ad Attic. Roman ienate^ thinks he makes a great encwtiium 
1. i.Ep. upon it, inco»lparing it with the Areep^gus^ <^- 
13- natusy "Apfii^ «n^v<^, nil conftafttius^ nil fevmuSi nit for- 

tius. Cicero muft have coricdved a very a^aftta- 
giou? idea of it, to f|?eak of it as he does inthefiift 
book of his Oflices. * He compares the famous 
battles of Salamirt,^ in whid> Themiftocles had fo 
^eat a part,: with the eftablifliment of the Areopa- 
gus, which he afcribes to Scdon, and does not ftick 

* Quamvis Thcmiftocles jure itmpcr. proderit civitati: ^ 

laudetur, et fit ejusnomen, quam coniilio leges AtheniciifiiU»» ^ I 

Solonis, illuftrius, citeturqueSa- mjyof um inftituu femntur. fit 

lamis ciariffimas; teftis viaoriae, Themiftbcles quidemniiul^"^^' | 

^iiae anteponatur-confilio Solonis- rit-, in qao itofe Areopagww jure* | 

ei, quo primum conftituit Areo- rit: ac iile adjuvit Theii^J?' 

pagitas : non minus praeclarum Eft eiiim bellum geftiim confu» 

hoc, qu^millad, judicandura eft. Senatus ejus, qui i Solone cr«t 

Ilkii enim lemcl brofuit, hoc coaftltutus. Omc L x. n. 75- 

■ ^ ■ to 
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to prefer, or at leaft to equal, the legiflator^s ier- 
vice to that for whi?h Athens was obliged to the ge- 
neral of its army. *| For in reality, lays he, diat 
** viftory was ufeful to the repul^ck only for once, 
** but the Areopagus, will be fb throughout all ages 5 
'^ as it is by the wifdom of that tribunal, the laws 
^' and . atitient cuftoms of the Atl^enian ftate are pie- 
^^ ierved. Themiftocles did no iervioe to the Atec^ 
^^ pagus, bottSie Areopagus, abundantly contributed 
*♦ to the vidtory of Themiftocks ; becaufe the re- 
* ^ publick at that time was a£hiated by the wife counr 
*« felsofthat auguft fenate" 

It appears fixm this paflage of Cicen/s, that the 
Areopagus had a great fhare in the government, and 
I do liot doubt but it was confulted upon important 
af&irs. Perhaps however Cicero here confounds the 
council (^ the Areopagus with that of the Five Hun^ 
dred. It is certain that the Areopagitae were ex* 
tremely aftive in the publick afiairs. 

Pericles, who could never enter the Areopagus<| 
becaufe chance having always been againft him, hft 
had not pafied thro* any of the employments necefla- 
ry to his admillion, attempted to weaken its autho* 
rity, and attained his point : which is a great blot in 
his reputation. 




SECT. 
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S E C T. V* ' 

Of the Msgifi fates. 

OF thefc a gfeat number were cftabliflxed for dii^ 
ferent empbyments. I ihall ipeak only of the 
reckons,, who are the moft known* I have ob&rv^ 
fid elfewfaere that. they fucceeded die kings, and that 
dieir authority at fi^ continued during life. It was 
at.Jength limited to ten years^ and reduced at laft 
only to one. When S6lon was commiflioned to re- 
form the goverhmenty he found them upon thi^ foot» 
and to the number of nine. He did not abolifli their 
office, but he very: much diminifhed their power. 

.Tt^ ficft of theie nine magiftr^ttes was called t h b 
Archokv byway of eminence, and the yeardoio- 
Trvtir niinated from him : under fucb an ar^honfuch a bat- 
iknee he lie was fought. The focdnd was called the Kino, 
w/^/^ .which was the refidue and trace of the authority to 
^ItjMroru^hich they had fucccfcdcd. The third wa? th b P o- 
i.£MARCH^ who at firfl commanded the armies, 
and always retained that nam€^, tho* he had not the 
iame authority, of which he had fo long preferved 
fome part. Fpr we have feen in fpeaking of the tet- 
tle of Marathon, that the polemarch had a rfght to 
vote in the council of war, as well as the ten generals 
then in command. The fix other archons Were call- 
ed by the common name, THESMOTHEXiE, 
wliich implies that they had a particular iiiperinten- 
dence over the laws, in order to their being duly ob- 
ferved. Thefe nine archons had each of them a pe- 
culiar province, and were judges in certain affairs al- 
lotted to their cognizance. I do not think it necef- 
^ fary to enter into the particulars of their duty, nor 

into thofe of many other employments and offices, 
eftabliftied for the adminiftration of juftice, for the 
levying of taxes and tributes, for the prefervation ot 
good order in the city, for fupplying it with provi- 

fions. 
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(ionsy in a word, for every thing, relating to coia- 
merce and civil fociety. 

SECT. VL 

Of the ajjemblies of the People ^ 

THESE were of two forts, the one ordinary and 
fixed to certain days, and for thefe there was 
no kind .of lummpns *, the other extraordinary, ac- 
cording to the different occafions that arofe, and 
the people were informed of it by exprefs proclama- 
tion, i 

The place for the afiembly was not fixed. Some^ ' 
times it was the publick market-place, fometimesa 
part of the city near the citadel, called nni, and 
&>metimes the theatre of Bacchus. 

The Prytanes generally affembled the people. 
Some days before the afiembly papers were fixed up, 
wherein the bufinefsto be confidcred was recited. 

All the citizens, poor as well as rich, had a right 
to give their liiffrages. They were liable to a penal- 
ty, who failed of being prefent at the afiembly, or 
who came too late ; and to induce their punftual at- 
4 tendance a reward was annexed to it, at farlt of an 
tpbolus, which was the fixth part of a drachma, thai 
pf three oboli, which made about five perxt Fiuich. 

The afiembly always began with lacriti< ta and 
prayers, in order for the obtaining from the go^s uic 
knowledge and underftanding necefiary to wife deli- 
berations, and they never failed to add the moit ter- 
rible imprecations againfl: fuch as fliould wiltuily 
advife any thing contrary to the publick good. 

The prefidept propofed the affair upon which they 
were to confider. If it had been examined in the 
fenate, and drawn up there as a queftion, it was 
read ; after which thofe who would fpeak were invi- 
ted to afcend the tribunal, that they might be tlie bet- 
ter heard by the people, and inform them in the mat- 
ter 
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ter pw^ofed. The oldeft generally (poke firft^ ane 
then the reft according to their feniority : i^faen the 
orators had done fpeaking and concluded, that it was 
neceffary to approve or f^eft the ctecree of the fenate 5 
the people then gave their voices^ and the moft 
common mi^thod of doing it was^ by holding up their 
hands, to denote their approbation ; which was call- 
ed ;ciifirm»m. The aflemU^ Wis fomecimes adjourned 
to another day, btoaufe it wo^ m^ kte, and the 
number of thofe that lilted up their hands could not 
be diftinguiibed, nor the phiralky decided. After 
a miolution ha^i b60A form^ in f^ msifiDer, it was 
reduced to writing, and read by an officer to the 
people in a loud voice, who cdnllMied it again by 
holding up their hands as before; alter which the 
decree had the forcc( of a law. And itk was called 
4.;^*(r/«.«, from the greek word 4*^, ^Mih fignifies 
-ajfebHe or fmall ftane^ becaule they were fometimes 
ufed in giving fufFrages by fcrutlriy. 

All the great affairs of the nepublick were difcuf- 
&d in theie afiemblies. It w^s in them new laws 
Were propofed and old ones Mformed ; the religion 
and worfhip of the gods examined ; magiftrates, ge- 
nerals and ofikers created ; th^ir behavioi^ and con- 
duct enquired into ; peace 6r war concluded 5 de- 
puties and ambaffadors appointed, treaties and al- 
liances ratified ; freedom of the city grantod •, re- 
wards and honours decreed for thV>fe who had dif- 
tinguifhed themfelves in War, or rendered great fcr- 
vices to the republick ; and puniftimerits ordained 
for thofe who had behaved themfelves ill, or had 
violated the laws of the ftate, and v^ere baiiiflied 
by oftracifm. In fine, juftice was adminiftered, and 
judgment pafled there upon thfc moft important af- 
fairs. We fee from this account, • which is however 
very imperfeft, how far the people*s power extend- 
ed 5 and with what truth it may be faid, that the 
government of Athens, tho* qualified with Arifto- 

cracy. 
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tracy; and the authority of the dders, Wiis by irt 
tonftitution democratical and popular. 

I Ihall take bccafion to obferve in the fequel of 
what Weight the talent of eloquence is in fuch a re- < 
publick, . and in what manner orators ought to 
be tonfidered in it; it is not eafy to conceive, 
how they cowld hiake theitifelves heard in fo nume- . 
rous an aflembly, ahd where fuch a multitude of 
auditors , were prefent. We may judge ' how grcip *' 
that was^ from what has been faid of it in two in- 
ftances. The.firft relates to ofttacifm,' rmd the q-^ 
ther to the' adoption of a ftranger for a citizen. On 
e^ch of thefe occafions; it was nectfikrythat no left 
fhan fii thoufand citizens Ihould be prefent in the af-. 
fcmbly. _ ( 

I rderve for another place the. fefleftions, which 
iiatui-ally arife from what I have already related, and 
what it remains for me to fay further upon, the go- 
vernment of Athens. 

StCT VII. 

Of Trials: 

^ I ^ HE R E were different tribunals according to 
, -^ the difference of the affairs to be adjudged^ 
biit appals might be brought to the people froin all 
decrees of other judges,- and that tvas what iTendered 
their power fo. great and confiderable. All the al- XcnopJi. 
lies, when they, had any fuit to make void, were de Rep. 
obliged to repair to Athens j where they often re- ^}^^^' ^* 
mained a confiderable time, without being able to ^' 
obtain audience; from the multiplicity of affairs to 
be tried. This law had been impofed upon them^ 
in order to render them > more dependent upon the 
people, and more fubmiflive to their authority j in- 
ftead of which,, had they fent commifTioners lO the 
places^ they would have beea the folc perfons, to 
V L# IV. X whom 
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whom the allies would have nude their court and 
paid their homage. 

The parties pleaded their caufes either in perfon,. 
or employed advocates to do it for them. The time 
allowed for the hearing was generally fixed, and a 
water-clock, called in Greek »An)/ta)w, r^ulated its 
duration. The decree was paffed by plurality of 
voices, and when the fuffrages were equal, the judges 
' inclined to the fide of mercy, and acquitted the 
accufed* It is remarkable that a friend was not ob- 
liged to give evidence againft a friend. 

All the citizens even the pooreft, and fuch as had 
no eftatcs, were admitted into the number of the 
judges, provided they had attained the age of thirty, 
and were known to be perfons of good morals. 
Whilft they fate in judgment, dicy held in their 
hands a kind of fceptre, which was the mark of 
their dignity, and laid it down when they with- 
drew. 

The judges falary was different at different times. 
They had at firfl: only an obolus a day, and after- 
wards three, where their fee remained fixed. It 
was but a fmall matter in itfelf, but became in 
time a very great charge to the publick, and ex- 
haufted the treafury without much enriching parti- 
culars. We may judge of this from what is related 
in Ariftqphanes's comedy of the wa^s, wherein 
that poet ridicules the heat of the Athenians for 
trying caufes, and their eager defire for the gain 
arifing from thence which protracted and multiplied 
fuits.to infinitude. 

In this comedy a young Athenian, who was to 
a<5t the part I have mentioned, of turning the judges 
and trials of Athens into ridicule, from a ftate of 
the revenues paid into the publick treafury, finds 
S!x mlli' j-heir amount to be two thoufand talents. He then 
examines how much of that fum falls to the fhare 
of the judges^ . with whom Athens was over-run, 

at 
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nt three oboli a head per day* This appears to be 
annually^ including all of them, only an hundred 
and fifty talents; The calculation is eafy, Theow>&a»- 
judges wet-e paid only ten months in the year, the^'-^^^^^ 
other two being employed in feftivals, when all-^'f^** 
proceedings at law were prohibited. Now three ^'^^ ''*'^''* 
oboli a day paid to fix thoufand men makes fifteen 
talents a months and in confcquence one hundred 
and fifty in ten monthsi According to this calcu- 
lation the moft afliduous judge gained only feverity 
five livres a year* What then becomes of the re- 
mainder of the two thoufand talents, cries the young 
Athenian? What^ replies his father who was one 

of the judges, it goes to but let us not expofe 

the fhame of Athens \ let us always be ft)r the peo^ 
pie ? l*he young Athenian then explains that the 
remainder went to fuch as robbed the publick trea- 
fury ; to the orators, who inceffantly flattered the 
people^ and to thofe who were employed in the 
government and army. I have extrafted this re* 
mark from the works of father Brumoi the Jefijit, 
with which I Ihall make very free, when I come 
to (peak of publick Ihews and dramatick reprefen- 
tations* 
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SECT. VIIL 

Of the Amphi5lyons. 

''^'^^ H E famous council of the AmphiAyons is 
A introduced here, though not particular to the 
Athenians, but common to all Greece, becaufe it is 
often mentioned in die Grecian hiftory, and I do 
not know whether I fliall have a more natural occa- 
fion to fpeak of it* , 

The affembly of the Amphiayoils was in a man- 
ner the holding of a general affembly of the ftates 
of Giipece. The eftablifliment of it is attributed to 
Amphidyon, king of Athens and fon of Deucalion, 
who gave them his name. His principal view in the 
inftitution of this council, was to unite in the fecred 
band of amity the feveral people of Greece admitted 
into it, and to oblige them by that union to under- 
take the defence of each other, and thereby equally 
attend to the happineis and tranquillity of their coun- 
try. The Amphidyous were alfo created to be the 
proteftors of tlie oracle of Delphos, and the guardi- 
ans of the prodigious riches of that temple ; and al- 
fo to adjudge the differences, which might arife be- 
tween the Delphians and thofe who came to confulc 
the oracle. This council was held at Thermopylae, 
and fometimes at Delphos itfdf. It aflcmbled regu- 
larly twice a year, in the . fpring and autumn, and 
oftener when affairs required. 

The number of people or cities, which had a 

right to fit in this affembly is not precifely known, 

and varied without doubt tit different times. • When 

the Lacedaemonians, in order to pafs what decrees in it 

they thought fit, were for excluding the Theffalians, 

Plut. in the Argives, and the Thebans ; ThemiftocJes, in 

V^lTz ^^ fpeech he made to the Amphiftyons to. prevent 

^' '* * the iuccels of that attempt, fecms to infiniiate, that 

there 
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there were only one and thirty cities at that time, 
which had this right. 

Each city fcnt two deputies, and in confequence 
had two votes in the council y and That without 
diftinftion, or the jmore powerful having any prero^ 
gative of honour or pre-eminence over inferior ftates 
in regard to the fuffrages 5 the liberty upon which 
thefe people valued themfelves, requiring that etery 
thing fhould be equal amongft them. 

The Amphiftyons had full power to difculs and 
deterijiine finally between the Amphidyonick cities 
in all differences which might arife, and to fine the 
culpable in fuch manner as they thought fit. They 
could employ, not only the rigour, of the law§ in 
the execution of their decrees, but even raife troops, 
if it were neceflary to compel fuch as rebelled to 
lubmit to them. The three facred wars undertaken 
by their order, of which I have fpoke elfcwhere, 
are an evident proof of this power. 

Before they were inftalled into this body, they took ^rchin.ia 
a very remarkable oath, of which JEfchines has pre?°^*^- ^^^^ 
ferved the form -, it runs to this effeft: ♦' I fwear ^^^'^^^^^ 
** that I will never deftroy any of the cities honour- 
^* ed withtlie right of fitting in the Amphiftyonick 
^* council, nor turn their running waters out of their 
** courfe, either in times of war or peace : If any 
f^ people (hall make fuch an attempt, I hereby en- 
** gage to carry the war into their country, to de^ 
♦* moliih their cities, town3, and villages, ;^nd to 
** treat them in all things as the moft cruel enemies, 
♦' Moreover, if at any time, any perfon fhall dare 
** to be fb impious to Iteal and take away any of the 
** rich offerings, preferved in the temple of Apol- 
*' lo at Delphos, or abett any others in committing 
•* that crime, either by aiding or only counfelling 
** him therein, that I will ufe my feet, hands, voice, 
^* in a word, all my powers and faculties, to avenge 
** that facrilege." That oath was attended with 
the moft terrible imprecations and execrations. • ' That 

■ x; 3 11 if 
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** if any one fliould infringe any thing contained v\ 
'^ it, whether as a private perfon, a city, or people^ 
** that perfpn, city, or people fliould be held accur- 
** fed ; and in that acceptation, experience the whole 
^* vengeance of Apollo, l^tona, Diana, and Mi- 
^* nerva the fore-knower. May their country pro- 
** duce none of the fruits of the earth, and their 
** women, inftead of generating children refembling 
^* their fathers, bring forth nothing but monfters { 
*' may their animals fhare in the fame cur(e, May 
** thofe facrilegious men lofc all iiiits at law ; may 
^< they be conquered in war, have their houfes de- 
^' moliftied, and be themfelves and their children pujt 
" to the fword." I am not aftoniflied, that after 
fuch terrible engagements, the holy war, undertaken 
by the order of the Amphiftyons, fliould bf carri- 
ed on with fo much ardour and fury. The religion 
of an oath was of great fprce with the antients ; and 
how much more ought it to be regarded in the Chri- 
flian world, which profefles to believe, that the vior 
jation of it fliall be puniflicd with eternal torments i 
and yet how many are there amongfl: us, who make a 
trifle of breaking through the moft folemn oaths ? 

The authority of the Amphidyons had always 
been of great weight in Greece, but it began to decline 
exceedingly from the moment they condefcended to ad- 
mit Philip of Macedon into their body. For this prince, 
enjoying by this means all their rights and privi- 
ledges, foon knew how to fet hjmfelf above all law, 
jind to abufe his power fo far, a^ to prefide by proxy 
both in this illuflrious affembly, and in the Pythian 
games •, of which games the Amphiftypns were 
judges and A gonothetae in virtue of thieir office. 
This Demoflhenes reproaches him with in his tliird 
philippick ; Pf^n he does net deign^ fays he, to ho- 
7icur »; with his prefence^ be fends his Slaves fo 
prefide over us. An odious, but energical term, in 
U)e fpirit of the Grecian liberty, by which the Athe- 
nian 
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nian orator images the bafe and abjeft fubjedtion of 
the greatcft lords in Philip's court. 

If a further knowledge of what relates to the Am- 
phi6tyons be required, the diflertations of Monfieur 
Valois may be confulted in the memoirs of the aca- y^j jjj 
demjr of Belles Lettres, wherein this matter is treat- 
ed with great extent and erudition, 

SECT, IX. 

Of the revenues of Athens. 

TH E revenues according to the paflage of Arif- 
tophanes, which I have cited before, and in ^^^"^ 
conlequence were as they flood in the time of the 
Peloponnefian war, amounted x.o two thoufand ta- 
lents, that is to fay, to fix millions of livres. They 
were generally reduced to four fpecies. 

I. The firfl: relates to the revenues arifing from 
agriculture, the falc of woods, the produce of mines, 
and other fiinds of a like nature, appertaining to the 
publickf Amongfl thefe may be included the duties 
ypon the import and export of merchandize, and 
the taxes levied upon the inhabitants of the city, as 
well natives as ftrangers, 

The hiffcory of Athens often mentions the filver 
mines of Laurium, which was a mountain, fituate 
between the Piraeum and cape Senium and the moun- 
tains of Thrace, from whence many perfons extradl- .^ 

!• r-i -xr \. ' *r i -De ration. 

ed immenle riches. Xenophon m a treatife wherein redimum. 
he flates this matter at Hrge, demonftrates, how 
much the puHick might gain by well working thefe 
mines, from the example of the many perfons they 
had enriched. Hipponicus let his mines and fix hun- ^*^ 9*5- 
dred flaves to an undertaker, who paid him an * h*. 
bulus a day for each flave, clear of all charges^ 

* Ztx oholi made a drachma^ one hundred drachmas a mina, and 
fyty jpijta a talent. 

X 4 which 
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which amounted in the whole to a mina, or fifty 
livres. Nicias, who was killed in Sicily, farme4 
out his mines and a thpufand flaves in the fame man- 
ner, and with the lame profit in proportion to that 
number. 

2. The fecond fpecies of revenue ^ere tHe con- 
tributions paid the Athenians by the allies for th§ 
common cxpences of the war. At firft, under Arif- 
tides, they amounted to only four hundred and fix- 

J talent ^Y ^alcnts, Periclcs augmented them almoft a third, 
^vJ^snjuorth jind raifcd them to fix hundred, and fpmetime after; 
a t^^oujandthty were run up to thirteen hundred. Taxes, which 
croz\:?!s, jjj ^^ beginning were moderate and neceflary, be- 
came thus in a little time exceflive and exorbitant, 
iiotwithftanding all the proteftations made the allies, 
and the moll Iblemri engagements to the contrary, 

3. A third fort of revenue were the extraordinary 
capitation taxes, levied upon the inhabitants of the 
country, as well natives as ftrangers, in the prefling 
bccafions and emergencies of the ftate. • ' ' 

4. The fines, laid upon perfon^by the judges for dif- 
ferent mifdemeanours, were applied to the ufes of the 

^ublick,and laid up in the treafury ; except the tenth 
part of them, which was confecrated to Minerva, 
and a fiftieth to the other divinities. 

The moft natural and legal application of thefe 
different revenues of the republick,. was in paying 
the troops both by fea and land,' building and fitting 
but fleets, keeping up and repairing the "gublick 
buildings, temples, walls, ports, and citadels. But 
the gfeateft part of them, efpecially after Periclcs*s 
time,; was mif-applied to urineceffary ufes, and often 
confamed iii frivolous expences ; gan)e$, feafts, and 
Ihews, which coft immenfe fums, and were of no 
. manner of utility to the ftate. ' '. ' 

S E C T^ 
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SECT. X. 

Of the e^cation of fhe Toutb. 

i Place this artick under the head of government, 
'bepaufe all celebrated legiflators have with reafori 
belieyed, that the educatio|i of youth was an ef- 
fential part of it. 

The exercifes, that fcryed for die forming of ei- 
ther the bodies ot minds of the "young Athenians, 
( and ^ much may be faid of almoft all the people 
of Greece ) were dancing, tnufick, hunting, fencing, 
riding, pplite learning, and philofophy. It may be 
obferved that I Ipeak generally, and touch very 
flightly upon thefe various articles, 

I. Dancing. Mufick. 

Dancing is one of the exercifes of the body, cul- 
tivated by the Greeks with' great attention. It made 
a part of what the totients called the Gymnaftick^ di-^ 
vided, according to Plato, into' two kinds, the Or- 'o^^ix^, 
chejtricky which takes its name from the dance, and Sa]tarc. 
the Palafiricky fo Called from a Greek word which 
fi^m^ts wreftling. The exercifes of the latter kind ^«V 
principally conduced to form the body fpr the fatigues 
of war, navigation, agriculture, and the opher ufes 
of fociety. • 

Dancing had another end, apd taught iuch rules 
of motion, as were moft proper to render the fhape 
free and eafy ; to give the body a juft proportion, 
and the whole perfon an unconftrained, noble, and 
graceful 2(ir; in a word, an external politenefs, if 
we may be allowed to ufe that expreffion, which ne- 
ver fails to prejudice people in favour of thofe, who 
have been formed to it early. 

Mufick was cultivated with no lefi application and 
iucceis. TheantieQts afaibed wondcrtul efFefts to 

•■■■■•■ ■ • •-.-... ; ,,- - -^ li^ 
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it. They believed it very proper to calm the pafli^ 
ons, foften the manners^ and even humanize people 
Polyb. p. naturally favage. and barbarous. Polybius, a grave 
282—291 ^^^ ferious hiftorian^ and who is certainly, worthy 
of belief, attributes the extreme difference between 
two people of Arcadia, the one infinitely beloved 
and efteemed for the elegance of their manners, their 
benevolent inclinations, bumanitv to ftrangers, and 

f)iety to the gods ; the other on the conp-ary general- 
y reproached and hated fer their malignity, bruta- 
lity, and irreligion : Polybius^ I fay, afcribes this 
difference to the ftudy of mufick, (I mean, £tys he, 
the true and noble mufick) cultivated with care by the 
one, and abfolutely negleded by the other, people. 
Aftev this it is not furprizing, that the Greeks con- 
- fidered mufick as an efloitial part in theeducsi^tion of 
youth. * Socrates himfelf in a very advanced age wa3 
not afliamed to learn to play upon mufi$:al inftruments. 
Themiftocles however otherwife eftq^med, -f was 
thought to be wanting in point of merit, becauie at 
an entertainment he could not touch the lyre, like 
the reft of the company, || An ignorance in tiM 
reipeft was deemed ii defeft of educatipn | on the 
contrary, a capacity in it did honour to the greateft 
inen. § Epaminondas was praifed for dancing, and 
playing well upon the flute. We may phfcrve in 
this place the different tafte and genius' of nations. 
The Romans thought quite differently from the 
Greeks in regard to mufick and dancing, and fct no 
value upon them. It is very likely, the wiieft and 

^ Socrates, jam fenez infiitui &ds ezcultos dofbina putabatur. 

lyra non erubefcebat. ^intiL JbitL 

I. I.e. 10. § In Epaminondss virtatibus 

. ^ + Themiftocles, cum in epu- commemoratura eft ialtafic cum 

lis recufaffct lypm, habitus eft in- commode, fcicntcrquc dbiis can* 

dodlior. Cic. iufi, ^aft. 1. 1 .n.4. uflq Scilicet non eadem om- 

II Summam eruditionem Grae- nibus honefta funt atque turpia, 

ci iitam cenfebant in ncrvoram fed Omnia majorum inftimtis jti- 

vocumquecantibus — -difcebant- dicantur. C7m, Nef, in frafat^ 

queidomnes; necquin^fcjebatj^ vif* Sfam. 

ntioft 
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moft knowing amongftthc Greeks, dki not apply to 
them with any great induftry ; and Philip's expreffion 
to his fon Alexander, who liad fhewn too much 
(kill in mufick at a feaft, induces me to be of this 
opinion : jire Mf^ you not ajhamed, faid he, to hng 
fo well. 

For the reft this efteera for dancing and mufick 
had its foundation. Both the one and the other were 
employed in the moft auguft feafts and ceremonies 
of religion to cxprels their acknowledgment to the 
gods^ witl]f more force and elevation for the favours 
they had vouchfafed to confer upon them. They 
had generally the greateft (hare in their feafts and en- 
tertainments, which feldom or ever began or ended, 
without fome odes being fung in honour of the vic- 
tors in the olympick games, and on other the like 
occafions. 1 hey had a part alfo- in war 5 and we 
know, that tlie Lacedaemonians marched to battle 
dancing, and to the found of flutes. Plato, the moft 
grave philofoper of antiquity, confidered both thefe ^^^^•^'7' 
arts, not as fimple amufements, but as they had a 
great Ihare in the ceremonies of religion, and mili- 
tary exercifes. Hence we fee him very intent in his 
books of laws, to prefcribe rules upon dancing and 
mufick, and to keep them within the bounds of uti- 
lity and decorum. 

They did not continue long within thefe reftridli- 
ons. The licence of the Grecian ftage, on which 
dancing was in the higheft vogue, and as it were 
proftituted to buffoons and the moft contemptible 
people, who made no other ufe of it, than to fug- 
geft or fupport the moft vicious paffions; this li- 
cence, I fay, foon corrupted an art, which might 
have been of fome advantage, had it been regulated 
by Plato's opinion. Mufick had a like deftiny ; 
and perhaps the corruption of this did hot a little 
contribute to the depraving and perverting of dan- 
cing. Voluptuou&cls and fenfual pleafure were the 
' " ' folc 

3 
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fole arbiters confulted in the ufes made of both, and 
the theatre became a fchool of every kind of vice. 
S-rmpof. Plutarch, in lamenting that the art of dancing was 
l.'9.qu.i5.fo much fallen from the merit, which rendered it 
p 748- jeftimable to the great men of antiquity, does not 
omit to obferve, that it was corrupted by a vicious 
-kind of poetry, arid a foft ♦effeminate mufick, with 
which it was ill united, arid which had taken place 
of that antient poetry and mufick, that had fome- 
thing noble, rnajeftick, and even religious and hea- 
venly in them. He adds, that being made fubfer- 
yient to low tafte and fenfuality, by their aid, it ex- 
•^rcifed a kind of tyrannical power in the theatres, 
which were become the publick fchools of criminal 
paffions and grofs vices, wherein no regard was had 
to reafon. * 

The reader, without my obferving upon it to 
him, will make the application of this paflage of 
!Plutarch to the fort of niufick, with which our the- 
atres at this day refound, and which, by its effemi- 
nate and wanton airs, has given the laft wound to the 
little virtue and vigour amongft us. Quintilian de- 
e^ulntil. fcribes the mufick of his times in thefe terms, ^m 
nunc in /cents effeminata, et impudicis modis fraSta^ non 
eic parte minima^ ft quid in nobis virilis roboris mane- 
bat^ excidiL 

2. Of the other exercifes of the body^ 

The young Athenians, and in gerieral, all the 
Greeks, were very intent upon forming themfelves 
to all the exercifes of the bddy, and to go through 
their lefTons regularly with the matters of the Palset 
trj£. They called the places allotted for thefe exer- 
cifes, Palaeftrae or Gyhinafia ; which anfwers very 
near to our academies, Plato in his' books of laws 
after having fhewn of what importaiice it was in war 
Y^' ^o ^^ ^^ cultivate the hands and feet, addj, that far from 
^eg^p. 32, |j3^j^jf}^jng fi-Qjn a well regulated republick the pro- 

' ^ ^ feffign, 
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feflion of the Athletse, on the contrary, prizes ought 
to be propofed for all exercifes, that conduce to the 
improvement of military virtue ; fuch as are thofe 
which render the body more aftive, and fitter for 
the race \ more hard, robuft, and fupple, more ca- 
pable of fupportmg great fatigues, and efFeding 
great enterprizes. Wtf mufl; remember, that there 
was no Athenian, who ought not to have been capa- 
ble of handling the oar in the largeft galleys. The 
citizens the^felves did this office, which was not re- 
fetred to flaves and criminals as in thefe days. They 
were all deftined to the trade of war, and often obli- 
gal to wear arms of iron from head to foot of a 
great weight. For this reafon, Plato and all the an- 
tients looked upon the exercifes of the body, as 
highly ufeful and even abfoliitely neceflary to the. 
good of the publick, and therefore this philofojAer 
excludes only thofe from them, who were incapable 
of fervice in war. 

There were alfo matters, who taught the youth to P^^t la 
ride, and to handle their arms or fence ; and others ^^^^^f ^^- 
whofe bufinels it was to inftru6t them in all that was 
neceflary to be knpwn^ in order to excel in the art 
military, and to become a good commander. The 
whole fcience of the latter confifted in what riie anti- 
.cnts called the Taftick, that is to fay, the art of 
drawing up troops in battle, and of making military 
evolutions. That fcience was ufeful, but did' not 
fuffice. Xenophon fliews its defed, in producing a^^^'"^^*^- 
young man lately come from fuch a fchpol, in which ^c. *' 
he imagined he had learnt every thing, though in re- 
ality he had only acquired a foolilh efteem for him- 
fclf, attended with perfect ignorance. He gives 
him, by the mouth of Socrates, admirable precepts 
vipon the bufinels of a foldier, and very proper to 
form an excellent officer. 

Hunting was alfo cohfidercd by the antients, as a 
fit exercife for form^ing youth to the fcratagems and 
fatigues of war. It is tor this reafon, Xenophon^ 

who 
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who was no lefs a gt^eat general than a great philofo- 

Dcvcnati- P'^^^' ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^ below him to write a treatifc 
one. * fexprefsly upon hunting, in which he defcends to the 
loweft particular ; and obferves upon the eonfidera- 
ble advantages confequential of it, from being enu- 
red to fufFer hunger^ thirft, heat, cold, without be- 
ing difcouraged either by the length of the courfe, 
the difiiculty of the difis and thickets^ through which 
it is often neceflary to prels, or the fmall liiccefs of the 
long and painful fatigues, which they often undergo 
to no purpofe^ JHe adds j that this innocent pleafure 
removes others equally fliameftil and crinrrinal j and 
that a wife and moderate man would not however 
give himfelf up to it, fo as to regleft the care of 
^ ^^ J ^ his domeftick affairs* The fame author in the Cy- 
p^j/g.' * ropaedia frequently praifes hunting, whidi he looks 
&I.2 p.59, upon as a real cxercife of war^ and fliews in the 
^^- example of his young hero the good ufc that may be 

made of it. 

3. Of the exercife of the mindi, 

Athens, to fpeak properly, was thefchoot and 
abode of polite learning, arts and fciences* The 
ftudy of poefy, eloquence, philofophy, and mathe- 
maticks, were there in great vogue, and much culti- 
vated by the youth. 

The young people were fent firft to learn gram- 
mar under malters, who taught them regularly, and 
upon proper principles, their own language ; by 
which they attained a knowledge of its whole beau- 
Cic. in ty, energy, number, and cadence. Hence proceed- 
Brut. ed the univerfal fine tafte of Athens, where, as hif- 
Qiintil. '^^y informs us, a fimple herb- woman diflinguifbed 
JL8. c. I. Theophrafhisto be a ftrangerfrom the ufe of a fingle 
Plut. inPe- word in exprefling himfelf. And from the fame 
nc.p.156. caufethe orators were greatly apprehenfive of letting 
fall the lealt injudicious exprefTion, for fear of offend* 
ing fo refined and delicate an audience. It was very 

common 
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common for the young people to get the tragedies 
reprefcnted upon the ftage by heart. We have feen, 
that after the defeat of the Athenians before Syra- 
cufe, many of them, that had been taken prifoners 
and made flavcs, foftened their yoke by reciting the 
works of Euripides to their matters, who, extremely 
delighted with hearing (uch fublime verfes, treated 
them ever after with kindnefs and humanity. - The 
compofitions of the other poets had no doubt the 
lame effeft, and it is known, that Alcibiades, when 
very young, having entered a fchopl, in which 
th^re was not an Homer, gave the matter a box on 
the car as an %norant fellow, arid one who difho- Plut. in 
noufcd his profeffion. . ^^^^^• 

As for eloquence, it is no wonder that it was par- ^' ^^"^ 
ticularly fliadied at Athens. It was that opened the 
way to the higiieft offices, reigned abfolute in the af- 
femblies, decided the moft important afiairs of ftate, 
and gave an almoft unlimited power to thofe, 
who bad the talent of Ipeaking in an -eminent degree. 

This therefore was the great ^mpl6yhient of the 
young citizens of Athens, efpecially of thofe, who 
afpired to the higheft employments. To the ftudy 
of rhetorick, they annexed that of philofophy : I 
compi^ize under the latter, all the fciencefe, which 
are eithfef parts of, or delate to, it. This- perlbns, 
known to antiquity under the name of fpphifts, 
had acquired a great- reputation at Athens ;' efpecial- 
ly in the time of Socrates. Thefe* teachers., who 
were as prefumptuous as avaritious, let themfelves 
up for uriiverfal fcholars. Their whole art-lay in phi- 
lofophy and eloquence, both of which they corrupt- 
ed by the falfe tafte and wrong principles, they in- 
ftilled into their difciples. I have obfcfved in the 
life of Socrates, in what manner that philofopher un* 
dertook, and fucceeded to difcrcdit them. 

C H A P^ 
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People of Greece in all times . very warlike^ efpejciallj 
the Lacedcemoniahs and Jibeniahs. 

NO people of antiquity, (I except the Romans,) 
could difpute witl> the Greeks the glory of arms 
and miiitary virtue. During the Trojan war Greece 
fignalized her valour in battle^ and acq^uired immor- 
tal fame by the bravery of the captains fhe fent thi- 
ther* ^.This expedition was^np mone however^ pro- 
perly §)eaking^ than the cradj? of her new Ijorn glo- 
ry ; an4 the great exploits; ^y which fljtediftinguifh- 
ed herfeif there^ Were only trials^, and firft nidimcntal 
in the art of wan 

There were, in Greece at that time feveral fmall re- 
publicks, neighbours to one apother by their fituation, 
but extremely remote in^theircuftoms J laws^ charafters, 
and particularly in their intcreftsi This difference oi 
manners and interefts wsis ^ condnual Iburce and oc- 
cafion of divifions amongft them^ Every city^ dif- 
fatisi^^d with its own dominion^ was iludious to ag- 
grandize itfelf at theexpenee ^f .its next neighbours, 
according as they lay moft commodious for it. , J^nce 
it was that all thefe ftatesi either out of ambition^ 
and to extend their conquefts^ or the nece^ity of a 
juft defence^, were always under arms> and by that 
continual exercife of war^ formed in the univetfal 
people a martial fpirit, and an intrepidity of Valour 
which made them invincible jn the field i as will 
appear in the fcquel, when the whole united forces 
of tte Eaft come to fall upon Greece, and to make 
her fenfiblc what Ibe is, and of what fhe is capable. 

Two 
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Two cities diftinguifhed thcmfelves above the 
reft, and held indifputably the firft rank ; thefe 
were Sparta and Athens: in confequence of which 
thofe cities, either lucceflively or together had the 
empire of Greece, and maintained themfelves thro* ., .^ 
a long courfe of time in a powfr, which the fole " 
luperiority of merit, univerfally acknowledged by 
all the other people, had acquired them. This me- 
rit confifted principally in their military knowledge 
and martial virtue •, of which they had given the 
moft glorious proofs in the war againft the Perfi^ 
ans. Thebes dilputed this honour with them for 
fbme y^us, by furprizing aftions of valour, which 
had fomething of prodigy in them ; but this was 
biit a (hort-livcd blaze, which, after having irradi- 
ated with exceeding Iplendor, loon difappear©^ 
and left that city in its originaJ obfcurity. Sparta 
and Athens will be therefore the only obje&s of 
our refieftions as to what relates to war, and we 
ihall join them together, in order to be the bet-* 
ter able to diftinguifh their characters, as well in 
what they rcfemblc, as in what they differ from, 
each other. 
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SECT. IL 

Origin and caitfe of the valour and military virtue h} 
which the Lacedcemonians and Athenians always dif- 
tinguijhed thcmfelves. 

AL L the laws of Sparta and inftitutions of Ly- 
curgus feem to have no other objeft than war, 
and tended folely to making the lubjefts of that re- 
publick a body 'of foldiers. All other employ- 
ments, all Other exercife was prohibited amongft 
them;' Arts, polite learning, fciences, trades, even 
husbandry itfelf, had no fliare in their applications, 
'and did not feem in their eyes worthy of them. 
From their earlieft infancy no other tafte was inltilled 
into them but for arms •, ^nd certain it is, that the 
Spartan education was wonderfully well adapted ta 
this end. To go barefoot, to lie hard, to fhift with 
litde meat and drink, to fufrer heat and 'cc9d, to 
exercife continually hunting, wreftling, running on 
foot and horfeback, to be enured to blows and wounds, 
to ftifle all complaints of pain and groans j thefc 
were the rudiments of the Spartan youth with regard 
to war, and enabled them one day to fupport all its 
fatigues, and to confront all its dangers. 

The habit of obeying, contradted from the moft 
early youth, refpeft for the magiftrates and elders, 
a perfed: fubmiffion to the laws, from which no age 
nor condition was exempt, prepared them amazing- 
ly for military difcipline, which is the nerve of war, 
and the principle of fuccefs in all great enterprizes. 

Now one of thefe laws was to conquer or die, and ne- 
ver to furrender to the enemy. Leonidas with his three 
hundred Spartans was an illuftrious example of this, 
and his intrepid valour, extolled in all ages with the 
urnioft applaufes, and propofed as a model to all 
pofterity, had given the nation a fenfe, and traced 
them out die plan, they were to follow^ The dif- 1 

grace 
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grace and infamy annexed to the violation of this 
law, and to fuch as laid down their arms, confirmed 
the obfervance of it, and rendered it in a manner in- 
violable. The mothers recommended to their fons, 
when they fet out for the field, to return either with, 
or upon, their bucklers. They wept not for them 
who died with their arms in their hands, but for thofe 
who preferved themfelves by flight. Can we ho 
furprized {after this, that a fmall body of fuch fol- 
diers with fuch principles fhould put an innumerable 
army of Barbarians to a (land ? 

The Athenians were not bred up fo roughly as 
the people of Sparta, but had no lefs valour. The 
tafte of the two people was quite different in regard 
to education and employment -, but they attained the 
fame And tho* by different means, i'he Spartans 
knew only how to ufe their arms, and were no 
more than foldiers : but amongft the Athenians (and 
we muft fay as much of the other people of Greece) 
arts, trades, husbandry, commerce and navigation 
were held in honour, and thought no difgrace to any 
one. Thefe occupations were no .obftacles to the 
valour and knowledge necefTary in war -, they dif- 
qualified none for rifmg to the greateft commands 
and the firft dignities of the republick. Plutarch 
obferves, that Solon, feeing the territcJry of Attica 
was barren, applyed the induftry of his citizens to 
arts, trades and commerce, in order to fupply his 
country, by their means with what it wanted on the 
fide of fertility. This tafte^ became one of the max- 
ims of the government and fundamental laws of the 
ftate, and was perpetuated amongft the .people, but 
without lefTening in the leaft their ardour for war. 

The antient glory of the nation, which had al- 
ways diftinguifhed itfelf by military bravery, was. a 
powerfid motive for not degenerating from the repu- 
tation of tliciir'anceilors. Ihe famous battle of Ma- 
rathon, wherein they had fuftained alone the Ihock 
of the Barbarians, and gained a fignal victory over 
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them, infinitely heightened their courage, and the 
battle of Salamin, in the fuccefs of which they had the 
greateft (hare, raifed them to the higjieft pitch of glo- 
ry, and rendered them capable of the greateft enter- 
prizes. 

A noble emulation not to giv^ place in point of 
merit to Sparta, the rival of Athens, and a lively 
jealoufy of their glory, which during the war with 
the Pcrfians contained itfelf within due bounds, were 
another ftrong incentive to the Athenians, who every 
day made new efforts to excel themfelves, and fuftaia 
their reputation. 

The rewards and honours granted to thofe who 
had diftinguilhed themfelves in battle ; the monu- 
ments erected in memory of the citizens, who had 
died in the defence of their country, the funeral ora- 
tions publickly pronounced in the midft of the moft 
auguft religious ceremonies, to render their names im- 
mortal ; ail confpired infinitely to eternize the valour of 
both nations, and particularly of tlie Athenians, and to 
make fortitude a kind of law and indifpenfible necef- 
fity to them. 
Plat, in There was a law at Athens, by which it was or- 

Solon p. dained, that thofe, who had been maimed in the 
?d • M ^^'"' ^^^'^ ^ maintained at the expence of the 
ncx"p. ^ publick. '1 he feme grace was granted to the fether^ 
248, 24c. and mothers^ as well as the children of fuch as had 
Diog. Lar fallen in battle, and left their families poor and 
m. in Sc- nQj. j^ ^ condition to fubfift themfelves. The repub- 
^^' '^'^' lick like a good mother^ generoufly took them into 
her care, and fupplied with regard to them all the 
duties, and procured ^11 the relief, they could have 
cxpcfted from thofe whofe Ipls they deplored. 

1 his animated tlie courage of the Athenians, and 
rendered their troops invincible, tho* not very nume- 
rous. In the battle of Plataea, where th^fmy of 
the Barbarians, commanded by ^ ' J " 
ed of no lefs than three hundred thouISid^^ 
the united forces of the Greeks of only one 
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snd eight thoufand two hnndred men, there were in 
the latter only ten thoufand Lacedaemonians, of which 
one half were Spartans, that is to fay, inhabitants of 
Sparta, and eight thoufand Athenians. It is true, 
that each Spartan brought with him feven helots, 
•which made in all thirty five thoufand men ; but - 
they were fcarce ever reckoned as foldiers. 

This fhining merit in point of martial valour, ge- 
nerally acknowledged by the other ftates and people, ] 
did not fupprels in their minds all fcntiments of envy 
and jealoufy ; as appeared once in relation to the 
X-iacedasmonians. The allies, who were very much 
iuperiour to them in number, were in pain to fee 
themfelves fubjjected to their orders, and murmured 
againft it in fecret* Agefilaus, king of Sparta, 
without feeming to have any knowledge of their 
difguft, aflembled the whole army, and after having 
made all the allies fit down on one fide, and the 
l^acedaemonians by themfelves on the other, he caiif* 
ed proclamation to be made by an herald, that all 
imiths, mafons, carpenters, and fo on, thro* the other 
trades, fliould rife up. Almofl: all the allies did fo, 
and not one of the Lacedaemonians, to whom all 
trades were prohibited, Agefilaus then fmlling, 
** You fee, laid he, how many more foldiers 3parta 
** furniflies than all the refl: of the allies together \ 
thereby intimating, that to be a good foldicr it was 
neceflary to he only a foldier ; that trades diverted 
the artifan from applying himfelf wholly to the 
profeflion of arms, and the fcience of war, and pre- 
vented his fucceeding fo well in it, as thofe who 
made it theit fole buuncfs and exercife. But Agefi- 
laus fpoke and afted in that manner from the preju- 
dice of his opinion in favour of the Lacedsemonian 
education ; for indeed thofe, whom he would have 
to be confidered only as fimple artiians, had well 
demonftrated in the glorious viftories they had at* 
chieved againft the Perfians, and even Sparta kfelf, 
^hat they were by no means inferiour to the Lacedse- 
Y 3 monians 
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monians, entirely faldiers as they were, either in va- 
lour or military knowledge. 

SECT. III. 

Different kind of troops of which the armies of the Lace^ 
dctmonians and Athenians were compofed. 

TH E armies both of Sparta and Athens were 
compofed of four forts of troops: citizens, 
allies, mercenaries, and flaves. The foldiers were 
fometimes marked in the hand, to diftinguifh them 
from the flaVes, who had that charafter impreft upon 
their forehead. Interpreters believe, that it is in aJlu- 
fion to this double manner of marking, it is faid in 
Rev. xiii. the Revelations, that all were obliged to receive the 
1 6. mark of the beaft in their right hand^ or in their fore- 

Gal. vi. 17. ^^^j^ ^ ^j^^ ^Yi^^ gj.^ p^^j f^yg Qf himfelf, / bear in my 

body the marks of the Lord Jefus. 

The citizens of Lacedaemonia were of two forts, 
either thofe who inhabited Sparta itfelf, and who 
for that reafon were called Spartans, or who lived in 
the country. In Lycurgus*s time the Spartans a- 
mounted to nine thoufand, and the others to thirty 
thoufand. This number feemsto have been fbme- 
tv^hatdiminiflied in the time of Xerxes, as Demaratus, 
fpeaking to him of the Lacedaemonian troops, com- 
putes only eight thoufand Spartans: The latter were 
the flov/er of the nation, and we may judge of the 
value they kx. upon them, by the anxiety the repub- . 
lick expreffcd for three or four hundred, befieged by 
the Athenians in the fmall ifland of Spha6leria, 
where they were taken prifoners. The Lacedaemo- 
nians generally fpared the troops of their country ve- 
ry much, and lent only a few of them into the ar- 
, mies. When a Lacedaemonian general was afked, 
^ ■ how many Spartans there was in the army ; he an- 
fvvered ; as many as are neceffary to repulfe the enemy. 
They ferved the ftate at their own expence, and it 

was 
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was not till after a length of time th^t they received 
pay from the publick. 

The greateft number of the troops in the two re- 
publicks were compofed oithtAUies^ who were paid 
by the cities which fent them* 

The foreign troops in the pay of the republick 
to the aid of which theyjperp called in, wereftilcd 
Mercenaries. f ' 

The Spartans never marched without helots, and 
we have leen that in tKft* battle of Plataea, every citi- 
^ien had feven. I do not believe this number was 
fixed, nor do I well comprehend for what fervicfe 
they were defignei * It would have been very ill 
policy to have put arms into the hands of fo great i 
number of flaves, generally much difcontented with 
their matters harfli treatment of them, and who in 
confequence had every thing to fear from them in a 
battle. Herodotus however, in the paflage I have 
cited from him, reprefents them carrying arms in the 
field as light-armed foldiers. 

The infantry conlifted of two kinds of foldiers. 
The one were heavy-armed, and carried great buck- 
lers, lances, half-pikes and fcima.ters. The other 
were light-armed, that is to fay, with bows and 
ilinffs. They were commonly placed in the front of 
the battle, orupbn the wings as a |irft line to fhoot 
their arrows, and fling their javelins and ftones ^ 
the enemy •, and when they had difcharged, they re- 
tired thro* the intervals behind the battalions as a fc- 
cond line, and continued their volleys.- 

Thucydides, in defcribing the battle of Mantinaea, Lib. 5. p 
divides the Lacedaemonian troops in this manner, 39^' 
There were feveri reginiients of four complies each ; 
without including the Squirites, to the number of fix 
hundred ; thefe were hocfdrf^n of whpm I ftiall fooa 
fpeak further. The company- 'confided, according 
to the fame Greek interpreter, of an hundred and ^ 
twenty eigji^ men, and was fubdivided into four 
plattQons, ead^ of thirty two men. So that a regi^ 
* * y 4 Pient 
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ment amounted to five hundred and twelve men; 
and the ieven made together three thoufand, five 
hundred, fourfcore and four. Each plattoon had 
four men in fi-ont and eight in depth, for that was 
the ufua] depth of the files, which the officers might 
change according to occafion. 

The Lacedaemonians dM not ^idually b^in touie 
cavalry, till after the war with Meflene, where they 
Id 1 perceived their want of it. They railed their hocfc 
390. ^ ^ principally in a fmall city not far from Lacedasmon, 
called Sciros^ fi-om wjience thefe troops were deno- 
minated Scirites^ or SqnirUes. They were always 
on the extremity of the left wing, and this wa$ their 
poft by right. 

Cavalry was ftill more rare amongft the Atheni- 
ans : the fituation of Attica, broke with abundance 
of mountains, was the caufe of it. It did not amount 
after the war with the Perfians, which was the time 
when the profperity of Greece was at the higheft, to 
more than three hundred horfc •, but encreafcd after- 
wards to twelve. hundred j a fmall body for fo potent 
a republick. 

I have already obferved that amongft the antients 
as well Greeks as Romans, there is no mention made 
. of the Stirrop, which is very furprifing. They threw 
rhemfelves nimbly on horfeback. 



Subjtciunt in equos^--^ 



Corpora faltu 



And with a leap lit fteady on the horfc. 

Sometimes the ftead, broke early to that kind of 
manage, would fl:oop down before, to give his matter 
;the opportunity- of moufiting vith more eafe •, 

Ind'e ificlmatus collum^ fubmijffus et armos 
De more^ inflexis pra^behat fcafidere terga 

Cruribus. 

Thofc, 
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Thofe, whom age or weaknefs rendered heavy, made 
ufe of a fcrvant in mounting on horfeback ; in which 
they imitated the Perfians, with whom it was the 
common cuftom. Gracchus caufed fine ftones to be 
placed on each fide of the great roads of Italy at cer- 
tain diftances from one another, to help travellers 
to get on horfeback without the afliftance of any 
body*, 

I am furprized, that the Athenians, expert as they 
were in the art of war, did not diftingnifh, that the 
cavalry was the mod eflential part of an army; ef- 
pecially in battles ; and that fome of their generals 
did not turn their attention that way, as Themiftoclei 
did in regard to maritime afiairs. Xenophon was 
well capable of rendering them a like fervice in re- 
fptCt to the cavalry, oF the importance of which he 
was perfeftly apprized/ He wrote two treatifes upon 
this fubjed ; one of which regards the care, it is ne- 
cefl&ry to take of horfes, and how to underftand and 
break th^m ; to which he adds the exercife of the 
fquadron ; both well worth the reading of all who 
profefs arms. In the latter he ftates the means oi 
placing the cavalry in honour, and lays down rules 
upon the art military in general, which might be of 
very great ufe to all thofe, who are defigned for the 
bufinefs of foldiers, 

I have wondered, in running over this fecond 
trcatife, to fee with what care Xenophon, a foldier 
and a pagan, recommends the praftice of religion, 
a veneration for the gods and the neceflity of implor- 
ing their aid upon all occafions. He repeats this 
maxim in thirteen different places, of a tradl other- 
wife fhort enough ; 'and rightly judging that thefc 
religious infinuations might offend fome people's dif- 
pofition, he makes a kind of apology for them, ar4 
concludes the piece with a refleftion, which I fhall 

• 'AtxQc)a^ fMi iieiJttifotq This Jervantf nK- ho helped hh majier (0 
. nAjord ii^ti)U?A%y fignifies a man or mount on horfeback, 

repeat 
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repeat entire in this place. '' If any one, fays he, 
*' wonders that I infift fo much here upon the necei- 
*' fity of not forming any entcrprizc without firil 
*' endeavouring to render the divinity favourable and 
*^ propitious, let him refleft, that there are in war 
*' a thoufand unforcfeen and obfcure conjundhires, 
*' wherein the generals, vigilant to take advantages 
*' and lay ambufcades for each other, from the un- 
*' certainty of an enemy's motions, can take no 
** other counfel than that of the -gods. Nothing is 
*' doubtful or obfcure with them. They unfold 
*' the future to whomfoever they pleafe on the in- 
*' fpcftion of the entrails of beafls, by the finging of 
^* birds, by vifions, or in dreams. Now we may 
*^ prefume that the gods are more inclined to illumi- 
** nate, the minds of thofe, who confult them not 
*' only in urgent neceffities, but who at all times 
*' and when no dangers threaten them, render them 
*« all the homage and adoration of which they are 
*^ capable.** 

It became this great man to give the mofl impor- 
tant of inflru£tions to his fon Gryllus, to whom he 
addrelTes the treatife we mention, and who accord- 
ing to the comnion opinion was appointed to difci- 
pline the A^enian cavalry. 
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S E C T. IV. . 

Of Maritime affairs^ fleets and naval forces. 

IF the Athenians were infcriour to the Lacedaemo- 
nians, in refpe6l to cavalry, they carried it infi- 
nitely againft them, in naval affairs, and we have 
feen their abilities that way make them mailers at 
fea, and give thenrra great fuperiority to all the o- 
ther ftatcs of Greece. As this fubjed: is very necefi 
iary to tlie underftanding many pa0ages in this 
hiftory, I Ihall treat it more extenfively than other 
matters, and fliall make great ufe of what the learn- 
ed flirher Don Bernard de Montfaucon has wrote iji 
his, books upon antiquity. 

The principal parts of a fhip were the prow or 
head, the poop or ftern, and the middle, called in 
latin cariiia^ the hulk or wafte. 

The Prow was the part in the front of the wafte 
or belly of the fhip : it was generally adorned with 
paintings and different fculptures of gods, men, or 
animals. The beak, called r^r«»z, lay lower, and 
level with the water : it was a piece of timber which 
projefted from the prow, covered at the point with 
brafs and fometimes with iron. The Greeks termeii 

The other end of the Ihip oppofite to the prow was 
called THE Poop. There the pilot fate and helcj 
the helm, which was a longer and larger oar than 
the reft. 

TheWaste was the hollow of the velTel, or the 
hold. 

The fhips were of two kinds.. The one >vefe row? 
ed with oars, which were fhips of war, the other 
carried fails, and were veffcls of burden, intended 
for commerce and tranlports. Both of them fomc^ 
times made ufe of oars and fails together ; but that 
very rarely. The fliips of war are alfo very often 
^ called 
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called long (hips by au^ors, and by (hat name dif- 
cinguiihed from vcflcls of burden. 

The Jong fhips were furrfier divided into two fpc- 
cies: thofe which were called, aSuaria mves^ and 
were very light veffels like our brigantines, and thofe 
called only long fhips. The firft were uflially term- 
ed openftnps^ becaufe they had no decks. Of thefc 
fight veflcls there were fome larger than ordinary, 
and had fome twenty, fome thirty, and others forty 
Qars, half on one fide and half on the other, all on 
the fame line. 

The long (hips, which were ufed in war, were of 
two fwts. Some had only one rank of oars on each 
fide ; the others two, three, four, five, or a greater 
number to forty ; but thefe laft were rather for Ihew 
thanuie. 

The long flxips of one rank of oars were called 
ApbraSes\ that is to fay, uncovered, and had no 
decks : this diftinguifhed them from the CatapbroBcSy 
which had decks. They had only fmall places 
to ftand on at the head and ftern in the time of 
adion. 

The fhips mofl commonly ufed in the batdes of 
the antients, were thofe which carried from three to 
five ranges of oars, and "were called triremes and 
^uinqueremes. 

It is a gre^ queftion, and has given occafion tor 
abundance of learned difiertations, how thefe ranges 
of oars were difpofed. Some will have it that they 
Vere placed at length like the ranks of oars in tte 
modern galleys. Others maintain, that the ranges 
of the biremes, triremes, quinqueremes, and fo on 
to the number of forty in fome veffels,. were one 
above another. To fupport this laft opinion innu- 
merable pafiages are cited from antient authors, which 
feem to leave no manner of doubt in it, and are con- 
fiderably corroborated by the column of Trajan, 
which reprefents thefc ranks one above another. Fa- 
ther Montfiiticon however avers, that all the perfons 

of 
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tof gneateft Ikill In naval afiaks whom he had con- 
fiiltcd, declared, that the thing conceived in that man- 
ner feemed to them utterly impoffible. But fu(;h a 
way c^ reafoning is a weak proof againft the experi- 
ence of fo many ages confirmed by fo many authors. 
It is true that in admitting thefe ranks of oars to be 
difpofed perpendicularly one above another, it is not 
cafy to comprehend how they could be worked : but 
in the biremes and triremes of the column of Trajan 
the lower ranks are placed obliquely, and as it were 
rifing by degrees. 

In antient times the (hips with feveral ranks of oars 
were not known, they made ufe of long Ihips, in 
which the rowers, of whatever number they were, 
worked all upon the fame line. Such was the fleet, ximcyd. 
which the Greeks fent againft Troy. It was com- 1. 1. p. g, 
pofed of twelve hundred fail, of which the galleys 
of Bseotia had each an hundred and twenty nien, 
and thofe of Philodetes fifty ; and this no doubt 
intends the greateft and fmalleft vcflels. Their gal- 
leys had no decks, but were built like common 
boats ; which is ftill pradlifed, fays Thucydides, by 
the pirates, to prevent their being fo foon defcried 
at a diftance. 

The Corinthians are* faM to have been the firft,M,p. 10,' 
who changed the form of Ihips, and inftead of Am- 
ple galleys, made veflels with three ranks, to add 
by the multiplicity of oars to the iwiftnels and im- 
petuofity of their motion. Their city advaptagi- 
oufly fituated between two fcas, lay well for com- ' 
merce, and fcrved as a ftaple for merchandize. 
From their example the inhabitants of Corcyra, 
and the tyrants of Sicily equipped alfo many galleys 
of three ranks a little before the war againft the Per- 
iians. It was about the fame time, the Athenians, 
at the warm inftances of* Themiftocles, who forelaw 
the war which foon after broke out, built foch (hips, 
the whole deck not being yet in ufe ; and from 
. . thence 
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thenceforth they applied themielves to lural af&frg 
with incredible ardour and ftccefs. 

The beak of the prow (rojirum) was that part of 
the veffel of which mod ufe was made in fea-fights. 
Diod.1.13. Arifton of Corinth perfwaded the Syracufans, whofe 
i>- M»- city was befieged by the Athenians, to make their 
prows lower and Ihorter, which advice gained them 
the viflory. For the Athenians prows being very 
high and very weaki their beaks (truck only the 
parts above water, and for that reafon did very 
little damage to the enemy's fliips, whereas the Syra- 
cufans, whofe prows were ftrong and low, and dieir 
beaks level with the water, funk often at a fingle 
ftroke the triremes of the Athenians, 

Two forts of people ferved on board thefe galleys. 
The one were employed in fleering and working the 
Ihip, who were the rowers, remigesy and the mari- 
ners, nautce. The other were foldiers intended for 
the fight, and are meant in greek by the word f>*^»V«« 
This diftindtion was not underftood in the earlier 
times, when the fame perfons rowed, fought, and 
did all the neceflary fervices of the fhip -, which was 
Thucyd. alfo not wholly difufed in later days. For Thucydi- 
Jib. 4, p. jg3 -j^ defcribing the arrival of the Athenian fleet 
^^^* at the fmall ifland of Sphafteria, obferves, that only 
the rowers of the loweft bench remained in the fhips, 
and that the refl went on fliore with their arms. 

I. The condition of the rowers was very hard 
and laborious. I have already faid, that the rowers 
as well as mariners were all citizens and freemen, 
and not flaves or ftrangers as in thefe days. The 
rowers were diflinguifhed from their feveral ftages. 
The lower rank were called ThalamiteSy the middle 
Zugitesy and the higheft Thranites. Thucydides re- 
marks that the latter had greater pay than the reft, 
becaufe they worked with longer and heavier oars 
than thofe of the lowe;: benches. * It feems that the 

crew 

* Muficam natura ipfa videtur luti muneri nobis dedifle. Si- 
sid tolerandos facilius labores ve- (^uid^ij^ et remlges omtus horta- 

turi 
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crew in order to aft in concert, and with better 
cfFeft were fometimes guided by the finging of a 
man, and fometimes by the found of an inftrument j 
and this grateful harmony ferved not only to regulate 
the motion of their oars, but to diminilh and footh 
the pains of their labour. 

It is a queftion amongft the learned, whether there 
was a man to cvery'oar in thefe great fliips, or feve- 
ral, as' in the galleys of thefe days. What Thucy- 
dides obferves on the pay of the Thranitcs, feems to 
imply that they worked fingle. For if others had 
Ihared the work with them, wherefore had they 
greater pay given them than thofe who managed an 
oar alone, as the latter had as much and perhaps 
more of the labour than them ? Father Montfaucon 
believes, that in the veflels of five ranks there might 
be feveral men to one oar. 

He who took care of the whole crew, and com- 
manded the veffel, was called tiauclerus^ and was 
the principal officer. The fecond was the pilot, 
gubernator^ his place was in the poop, where he held 
the helm in his hand, and fteered the veflfel. His 
flcill confided in knowing the coafts, ports, rocks, 
Ihoals, and efpecially the winds and liars ; for be- 
fore the invention of the compafs, the pilot had no- 
thing to direfthim during the night but the flars. 

2. The foldiers, who fought in the Ihips, were 
armed almoll: in the fame manner with thofe of the 
land-armies. The Athenians at the battle of Sala-pjut in 
min had an hundred and fourfcore vefTels, and inThcmift ' 
each [of them eighteen fightifig men, four of whomP* *^9- 
were archers and the refl heavy-armed troops. The 
officers who commanded thefe foldiers was called 
Tpt^^x!^, and the commander of die whole fleet, mu^fx^ 

or fffltTvy^. 

tur; necfoluminiisoperibus, in fed etiam iingulorum fatigatio 
quibus plurium conatus pneeunte quamlibct fe rudi moduladoae 
aliqua jucunda voce confpirat, folatur, ^intiL 1. i. c. lo. 

Wc 
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Wc cannot cxaftly lay the number of foldierSf 
mariners and rowers that ferved on board each (hip ; 
but it generally amounted to two hundred more or 
lefs, as appears from Herodotus*s ellimatc of the 
Perfian fleet in the time of Xerxes, and in other 
places where he mentions that of the Greeks. I mean 
here the great veflels, the triremes, which were the 
Ipecies moft in ufe. 

The pay of thofe who ferved in thefe fliips^irari- 
ed very much at different times. When young 
Xenoph. Cyrus arrived in Afia, it was only three oboli, 
Hill. which was half a drachma or five pence ; and the * 
^'^"^^ treaty between the Perfians and Lacedaemonians was 
concluded upon this foot ; which gives reafon to be- 
lieve, that the ufual pay was three oboii. Cyrus at 
Lyfandcr's requeft added a fourth, which made fix- 
pence half-penny a day. It was ofi:en railed to a 
Thucyd. whole drachma, which is about ten pence French. 
I-6.p.43i.Ii^ the fleet fitted out againfl Sicily the Athenians 
gave a drachma a day to the troops. The fiim of 
Ibid. p. ^^^ talents, (180000 livres) which the people of 
415. Egefla advanced the Athenians monthly for the 
maintaining of fixty fhips, fhews that the pay of 
each veffcl for a month amounted to a talent^ that 
is to fay, to tjirce thoufand livres, which fuppofes, 
' that each Ihip's company confHled of two hundred 
men, each of whom received a drachma or ten pence 
a day. As the officers pay was higher, the repub- 
lick perhaps either fumilhed the overplus, or it was 
dedufted out of the total of the fum advanced for 
a veffel, by abating fomething in the pay of the pri- 
vate men. 
Xenoph. The fame may be faid of the land troops as has 
«3^' been faid of the feamen, except that the horfe had 
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the Perfians fioald pay thirty day fir eviry man that Jefoed m 

mna a month fir each flnfj beatrd. 
which was half f^aienti the 

doublt 
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double theif pay. It appears that the ordinary pay 
of the foot was three oboli a day, ajd that it was 
augmented according to times and occalons. Thiii^- 
bron the Lacedaemonian, when he marched againft 
Tiflaphernes, promifed a darick a month to each 
Ibldier, two to a captain, and four to the colonels. 
Now a darick a month is four oboli a day. Young 
Cyrus, to animate . his troops, whom a too long 
march had difcouraged, inliead of one darick, pro- 
mifed one and a half to each foldier, which a- 
mounted to a drachma, or ten pence French a day. 

It may be afked how the Lacedaemonians, whofe 
iron coin, the only fpecies current amongft them^ 
would go no where efle, could maintain armies by 
fea and land, and where they found money for 
their fubfiftance. It is not to be doubted, but they 
raifed it, as the Athenians did, by contributions 
from their allies, and ^ill more from; the cities, to 
which they gave liberty and proteded-,* or from 
thofe they had conquered from their enemies. Their 
fec6nd fund for paying their fleets and armies was 
the aids they drew from the king of Perfia, as we 
have fecn on feveral occafions. 
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•'^ f^ SECT. V. 
Peculiar chara£ier of the jithentans. 

iLUTARCHfiimHhesus wkh almoft all the 
matter upon this head* It is known how well 
he fuGceeds in copying after nature in his portraits, 
and how proper a pcrfon he was to trace the charac- 
ter of a people, whofe genius and manners he had 
ftudied with fo profound an attention. 
Pkt. in ** L * The people of Athens, fays Plutarch, were 
precept, cc eafily provoked to wrath, and were as eafily in- 
rcip.^ger. ^^ Juced to refume their fentiments of benevolence 
<' and compaflion/*^ Hiftory fupplies us with an infi- 
nitude of examples of this kind. The fentence of death 
paffed againft the inhabitants of Mitylene, and revoked 
the ne3Ct day : The condemfation of the ten gene- 
rals, and that of Socrates, both followed with an 
immediate repentance and the moft lively grief. 

^' II. t They were better pleafed to catch hold of 
«^ an aflfair and almoft divihe it of themfelvcs, than 
<* to give themfelves leifure to be informed^in it 
*' thoroughly, and in all its extent.** 

Nothing is more furprizing than this circumftance 
in their chara6ter» which it is very hard to conceive, 
and feems almoft incredible. Artificers, hufband- 
men, foldiers, mariners, are generally a dull, hea- 
vy kind of people, and very groXs in their concep- 
tions, but the people of Athens were. of a quite dif- 
ferent turn. They had naturally an amazing pene- 
tration, vivacity, and even delicacy of wit. I have 
already mentioned what happened to Theophraftus. 
II He was cheapening fomething of an old woman at 

Athens 

* *0 ^fjut^ 'A^mdw twMfjjTe^ H Cum Theophraftus percon- 
fV* 5rpo«pv»ji' ivt/jtrd^kT^ 5r(»iAMi'. taretur ex anicula quadam, quan- 

f M^Ao>'<;|«&'5v^wo£t«',«i«^«V- ti aliquid venderet, et refpondif- 
%£c&«* lufA' iivv^Uv /SW/4t^. fctiUa, atqueaddidiffet; Hofpes, 

non 
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Athens that fold herbs : No Mr. Jif anger ^ faid Ihe, 
you Jhall have it for no lefs. HitJ^cwas ftrangely fuj> ' 
prized to fee himfelf treated as a ftranger, who had 
pafled almoft his whole life at Atliensi, and who piqued 
himfelf Upon excelling all others in the elegance of 
his language; It was however from that fhe knew 
he was not of her country. We have faid, th^t the A- 
thenian foldiers knew the fine paffages of Euripides 
by heartv Thefe artificers and foldiers, from affifi:- 
ing at the J)ublick deliberations^ were befides verfed 
in affairs of ftate, and underftood every thing at 
half a word* We may judge of this from the ora- 
tions of Demofthenes, whofe ftile we know is ardent^ 
brief^ and concife. 

^^ IIL * As by inclination they were prompt to 
*' relieve perfon^f a low condition aiid of an in^ 
** confiderable dSj^ fo were they fond of conver- 
*' fations fiill erf piSfantry, and proper ro make "i ^ 
•' people laugh/* 

They affifted perfons of a mean condition^ be-'^^iippH- 
caufe from fuch they had notlyog to apprehend in ^^ ^^?U* 
regarcf to their libejty, and faw in them the character '^^"^r^l' 
of equality and refemblance with themfelveSi They 
loved pleafantry^ ^nd fhewed in that they were men ; 
but men abounding with humanity and indulgence, 
who underftood raillery, who were not prone to 
take offence^ nor over delicate in point of rhe refpeA 
to be paid them^ One day when the aflembly was "^ " 
fully formed, and the people had already taken their 
places and fat down, Cle'on, after having made them 
wait his coming a great while, appeared at laft with 
a wreath of flowers upon his headj and defired the 
people to adjourn their deliberations to the next day* 
** For to day," faid he, " I have bufinefs* I haVe 

Eon pote iniftoris ; tulit molefte, * "feo^sp rm k^i^w roT^ iJtJoT^ 

fe non effugere hofpitis Ipeciem, f^ r»?ruitc\\ ^cr,Bw iffo^vfAors^t 

cum aetatem ag€ret Athenis, op- irip$T«y;ioy*"''''*5«'«iyi'*WAKi!gyi- 

timeque loqueretur. Cic. de clar, Aw¥$ koTtd^^ tt^I^^u. 
crat. n. 172 
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<<; been facrificing to t^e gods» and am to entertain 
<* fome ftrangers my friends at fuppcr." The Atheni- 
ans, fetting up a laugh, rofe and broke up the af- 
fembly. At Carthage, fqch a pkafantry would 
have coft any man his life, that had preiumed to 
vent it, and tp take fuch a liberty with a * proud, 
/ haughty, jealous, morofe, people, of a genius averfe 
to complacency, and leis inclined to humour. Up- 
on another occafion the orator Stratocles, having de- 
clared a vidory to the pjpople, and in cdnfequehce 
pccafioned facrifices to be offered, three days after 
news came of the defeat of the army. As the peo- 
ple exprefTed their difcontent and refentment upon the 
fiilfe information, he afked them, ** of what they 
*' had to complain, and wbat harm he had done 
** them in making them pafs three days more agree- 
*' ably than they would elfe Jnye done?* 

'' IV. f They were ple^[ with hearing them- 
" felvcs praifed, and could not bear to be railed at, 
" or criticifed.'* The leaft acquaintance with Arif- 
tophancs and Demofthenes will fliew, with what fuc- 
cefs and addrefs they employed praifes and Aiticifm 
.with rceard to. the people of Athens. 

When the republick enjoyed peace and tranquilli- 
Phocion. ty, fays the Tame Plutarch in another place, the 
P- 740- - Athenian people diverted themfelves with the orators 
who f3attered them : But in important affairs and 
emergencies of the ftate, they became ferious, and gave 
the preference tp tJ;iofe, whofe cuftom it had been 
to oppofe their unjuft defires^ fuch as Pericles, Pho- 
cioii, imd Demofthenes. 

'' V. II They kept thofe who governed them in 
' *^ awe, and (hewed their humanity even to their 
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The people of Athens made good ufe of the ta- 
lents of thofe who diftinguilhed themfeives by their 
eloquence and prudence, but they were full of fufpi- 
cion, and kept themfeives always on their guard 
againft their fuperiorjity of genius and ability ; they 
took pleafure in humbling their fpirit, and leflening 
their glory and reputation. This may be judged 
from the oftracifm, which was inftituted only as a 
curb on thofe, whofc merit and popularity ran too 
high, and which fpared neither the greateft nor the 
moft worthy perfons. The hatred of tyranny and 
tyrants, which was in a manner innate in the Athe- 
nians, made them extremely jealous and apprehen- 
five for their liberty, with regard to thofe who 
governed. 

As to what relates to their enemies, they did not 
treat them with rigour ; they did not ipake an info- 
lent ufe of vi<5tory, nor exercife any cruelty towards . 
the vanquifhed. The amnefty decreed after the ty- 
ranny ot the Thirty, denotes that they could forget 
the injuries which had been done them. 

To thefe different charafteriflicks, which Plutarch 
joins together in the fame pafTage of his works, 
Ibme others may be added, extradted principally 
from the fame author. 

, VL It was from this f fund of humanity and 
good nature, of which I have now fpoke, and which 
was namral to the Athenians, that they were fo at- 
tentive to the rules of politencfs, and fo delicate in 
point of juft behaviour 5 qualities one would not ex- 
peft to find amongft the common people. In the piut. in 
vmr Philip waged againft them, having intercepted Dcmctr. 
one of his couriers, they read all the letters he wasP ^9^- 
charged with, except that Olympias his wife wrote 
to him, which they returned fealed up and unopened, 
out of regard to conjugal love and fecrefy, the 
rights of which are facred, and ought- to be reipeft- 

» niffiw itHois jg t^^m h ro ^pMif^ftnem. In Pdop. p. 280. 

Z 3 ^ 
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cd even amongft enemies. The fame Athenians ha-: 
ving decreed, that a ftrift fearch fhould he made af- 
ter the prefents diftribnted by Harpalus amongft the 
orators, would not fuffer the hpufe of CaTlicles,, 
who was newly married, to be vifited, out oif refped 
for his bride, not long brought home. Such beha- 
viour is not very common, and upon like occafions 

geople do not wand mugh upon rei^dt and good 
reeding, 

VII. The tafte of the Athenians for all arts and 
fciences }s too well known to require dwelling long 
upon it in this place, Befides which, I ftiall have 
occaiion to ipeak of it with fome extent elfewhere. 
But we c^nnqt fee without admiration a people com- 
pofed for the moft part, as I have faid before, of 
artifans, hufbandmen, foldiers, and mariners, carry 
delicacy of tafte in every kind to fo high a degree 
of perfeftion, which feems the peculiar priviledge of 
a more exalted condition and ?i noble education. 

VIII. |t is no lefs wonderful, that this people 
* fhould have fuch great views, and rofe fo high in 
their pretenfions. In the war Alcibiades made them 
undertake, full with vaft projefts and unbounded 
hopes, they did not cortfine themfelves tp the taking 
of Syracufe or the conqueft of Sicily, but had alrea- 
dy included Italy, Peloponnefus, Lybia, the Car- 
thaginian ftates, and the empire of the fea to the 
pillars of Hercules, Their enterprize failed, but 
they had formed it, and the taking of Syracufe, 
which feemed no great difficulty j^ might have enabled 
them to put k in ei^ecutipn. 

IX. The fame people fp grcat^ and one may fay,j 
fo haughty in ttieir projefts, had nothing of tlmt 
charader \a other refpe<9;s. In what regarded the 
expence of the table, drefs, fujniture, private build- 
ings, and in a w^rd, private life,^ they were frugal, 
funple, mcideiftjj^ and poor ; but fumptitons and mag- 

nificent 
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nificent in all things publick, and capable of doing 
honour to the ftate. Their viftories, conquefts, 
wealth, and continual communication with the peo- 
ple of Alia Minor, introduced neither luxury, glut- 
tony, pomp, nor vain profofion amongft them. 
Xenophon obferves that a citij^en could not be diftin- j^^ 
guifhcd from a flave by his drefs. The richcft in-Athca. 
habitants, and the moft famous generals were not p. 693. 
afhamed to go to market themfelves. , 

It was very glorious for Athens to have produced 
and formed fo many perfons excelling in the arts of 
war ^nd government ; in philofophy, eloquence, 
|)oefy, painting, fculpture, and archite<Stqre : of ha- 
ving fornifhed alone more great men in every kind 
than any other city of the world ; if perhaps we ex- 
cept Rome, * which had imbibed learning dnd arts 
from her, and knew how to apply her leffons to tte 
beft advantage j of having been in f^me fort the. 
fchool, and inftruftor of almoft the whole, univerfe y 
of having ferved, and ftill continuing to ferve, as 
the model for nations, which pique thetnfelves moft 
upon the excellency of ftate ; in a word of having 
taught the language, and prefcribed the laws of all 
that regards the talents and "produ6tions of the mind. 
The fedion, wherein I fhall treat the fciences and 
learned men, that rendered Greece illuftrious, with 
the arts alfo and thofe whq ej^celled in th.em, will fet 
this in a clear light, 

X. I fhall conclude this defcriptiqn of the A- 
thenians with one more attribute, which cannot b« 
denied them, and appears evidently in all their ac- 
tions and enterprizes ; and that is, their ardent 
love of liberty. That was their darling paflion 
and great principle of policy* W? fee them from 

* Grsecia capta ferum, vidlorem cepit, ct artes 

Intulit agrefti Latio. Horat Efift, \, 1. ?. 

^ Greece taketiy took her cruel <vi£ior''i hearts^ 
And fojijhed rufiick Latium ifjith her arts. 

1 4 ^^ 
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the commencement of the war with the Perfians fa* 
crifice every thing to the liberty of Greece. They 
abandon without the leaft regret their lands^ eftataes, 
city^ and houfes, and remove to their fliips in order 
to fight the common enemy, who intended to enflave 
them. What could be more glorious for Athens, 
than, when all the allies were trembling at the vaft 
Plut.. in offers made her by the king of Perfia, to anfwer his 
Anftid. ambaffadors by the mouth of Ariftides, that all the gold 
^ ^^^' and filver in the world was not capable of tempting 
them to fell their own, or the liberty of Greece ! It was 
from fuch generous fentiments that the Athenians not 
only became the bulwark of Greece, but preferved 
the reft of Europe, and all the weftern world from 
the invafion of the Perfians. 

Thefe great qualities were mingled with great de- 
fefts, often the very rcverfe of them, fuch as we may 
imagine in a fluftuating, light, inconftant, capricir 
ous, people, as were the Athenians, 

SECT. VL 

J. Common charaSler of the Lacedamomans and Athenians. 

I Cannot refufe giving a place here to what Mr. Bof- 
fuet fays upon the character of the Lacedaemoni^ 
ans and Athenians. The paffage is long, but will 
not appear fo, and includes all that is wanting to a 
perfeft knowledge of the genius of both thofe people. 
Amongft all the republicks of which Greece was 
compofcd, Athens and Lacedaemon were undoubted- 
ly the principal. No people could have more wit 
than the Athenians, nor more folid fenfe than the 
Lacedaemonians. Athens affected plcafure ; the La- 
' ^ cedasmonian way of life was hard and laborious. 
Both loved glory and liberty -, but the liberty of 
Adiens tended to licence ; and controuled by ievere 
laws at Lacedaemon, the more reftrained it was at 
home, the more ardent it was to extend itfelf in rule 

abroad. 
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abroad. Athens was alfo for reigning, but upon 
another principle, in which intereft had a (hare with 
glory. Her citizens excelled in the art of navigati- 
on, and the fovercignty at fea had enriched her. 
To continue in the fole pofieffion of all commerce, 
there was nothing (he would not have fubjeded to' 
her power, and her riches, which inlpired this paf- ^ 
fion, fupplied her with the means of gratifying it. 
On the contrary, at Lacedsemon money was in con- 
tempt. As all the laws tended to make the latter a 
military republick, the glory of arms was the folc 
objedt to captivate her citizens. From thence Ihc 
naturally affefted dominion •, and the more fhe was 
above intereft, the more (he abandoned herfelf to 
ambition. 

Lacedgemon,. from her regular life, was fteady 
and determinate in her maxims and meafures. A- %* " 
thens was more lively and aftive, and the people too 
much mafters. Their laws and philofophy had in- 
deed the moft happy effects upon fuch exquifite na- 
tural parts as theirs were, but reafon alone was not 
capable of keeping them within due bounds. A 
wife Athenian, who knew admirably the genius of P^=*|- ^' 3- 
his country, informs us that fear was ntctffdry to ^ '^' 
thofe too ardent and free fpirits •, and that it was inv 
poffible to govern them, after the vidtory at Sala- 
min had removed their fears of the Perfians. 

Two things then ruined them, the glory of their 
great actions, and the fecurity in which they believ- 
ed themlelves to be. The magiftrates were no lon- 
ger heard, and as Perfia was afflidled v/ith cxcefTivcr 
flavery, fo Athens, fays Plato, experienced all the 
evils of excefTive liberty. 

Tho(e two great republicks, fo contrary in tlicir 
manners and conduft, interfered with each other in - , 
the defign they had each formed, of fubjecling all 
Greece v fo that they were always enemies, more 
from the contrariety of their intere(ls, than tlie incom- 
• patibHity of their humours. 

The 
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The Grecian cities were againft fubmittbg to the 
dominion of either the one or the other ; for, befides 
the defire of preferving their liberty, they fovind the 
empire of thofe two republicks too grievous to them. 
That of the Lacedaemonians was fevere. That peo- 
ple were obferved to have fomething almoft brutal in 
Ariftot. their fimplicity, A government too rigid, and a 
Polit.l. t. life too laborious, rendered their tempers too haugh- 
P- 4- ty, auftere and imperious in power : befides which 
they could never expedt tp live in peace under the 
influence of a city, which being formed for war, 
could not fupport itfelf, but by continuing perpetu- 
Xenoph. ally in arms. So that the Lacedaemonians were ca^ 
de rep. pable of attaining the command, and all the world 
Lacon. ^^j.^ afraid they IhouJd do fo. 
Plat, de The Athenians were naturally obliging and agree- 
rep 1. 8..^^yg^ Nothing was more delightful to behold than 
• their city, where feafts and games were perpetual, 
where wit, liberty, and the various paffions of men, 
daily exhibited new objeds : But the inequality of 
their conduft difgufted their allies, and was ftill more 
infupportable to their own fubjedbs, It was impofli- 
ble for them not to experience the extravagance and 
caprice of a flattered pieople, that is to fay according 
to Plato, fomething more dangerous tl^n the lame 
cxcefles in a prince ruined by flattery, 

Thefe two cities did not permit Greece to conti- 
nue in rcpofe. We have feeh the Pelopqnnefian and 
other wars, which were always occafioned, or fo- 
mented, by the jealoufy of Lacedaemon and Athens, 
But the fame jealoufies, which involved Greece in 
troubles, fuppdrted it in fome meafure, and prevent 
ed its falling into the dependance of either the one 
or the other of thofe republicks. 

The Perfians foon perceived this condition of 
Greece, and accordingly the whole myftery of 
their politicks confifted in keeping up thefe jealoufies, 
and fon^enting thefe divifions. Lacedsemon, which 

# was 
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was the mo& ambiticH^> was the firil tim g^ve ocr 
cafiqn to enter into the quarj^els of the Greeks. 
They engaged in jChern from the iblc view of mar 
king them^lve^ imaftcrs of the whole nation ; and 
induilrious to weaken th^ Qreeks by their own arms, 
they waited only the opportunity to crufh then^ allpj^^ I .^ 
together. The ftates of Qreece in their wars ^Ire^* de leg, 
dy regarded only the kin^ of Perfia, whom they Ifocrat. 
called the Great King, or ibe king^ by way of emi- P^^^gy^- 
nence, as if they had already been of the number of 
his fubjeds. But it was impoflTible that the antient 
fpirit of Greece fhould not revive, when they were 
upon the point of falling into flavery, a;id the hands 
of the Barbarians. 

The petty kin^ of Greece undertook to oppofc 
this great king, and to ruin his empire. With aPoJyb.1.3- 
fmall army, bqt bred in the difcipline we have rela- 
ted, Agefilaus king of Sparta, made the Perfians 
tremble in Afia Minor, and Ihewed it was not im- 
poflible to fubvert their power. The divifions of 
Greece alone put a ftop to his conquefts. The fa- 
mous retreat of the 1 en Thoufand, who after the 
death of young Cyrus, made their way in a hoftile 
manner through the whole Perfian empire, and re- 
turned into their own country \ that aftion, I fay, . 
demonftrated to Greece more than ever, that their 
ibldiery was invincible, and fuperior to all oppofcrs ; 
and that only their domeftick divifions could fubjeft 
them to an enemy too weak to refift their united force. 

We fhall fee in the feries of this hiftory, by what 
manner Philip king of Macedon, taking advantage 
of thefe divifions, came at length, between addrefs 
and force, to make himfelf little lels than the fove- 
reign of Greece, and to oblige the whole nation to 
rnargh under his ftandards againft the common ene- 
my. What he had only planned, his fon Alexan- 
der brought to perfeftion, and (hewed the wonder- 
ing world, how much ability and valour avail a- 

gainft 
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gainft the tnofl: numerous. armies and the moft for- 
midable preparations. 

After thefe reflexions upon the gbvcmment and prin- 
cipal people of Greece, as well in war as peace, and 
ujpon their difierent charafters, it remains for me to 
{peak of their religion^ with which head the next 
volume will begin. 



End of the Fourth Volume. 
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